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tom the town: and my mother being at- 


TTY 


A to bed 1'of a fon and that all the while ſhe was 
in labour, a man ſtood under her window beat- 

ing on a kettle-drum, which e her 
very much. "OF 

My father was a lend of a very plentiful 
fortune, having an eſtate of above 5000l. 
annum, of a family nearly allied to ſeveral of. 


the principal nobility, and lived about fix miles 


on ſome particular occaſion, was ſurpriſed thife 
dt a friend's houſe, and brought mo. very fafe 
into the world. ES 
I was my father's ſecond . — 1 
was not altogether ſo much flighted as younger 
2 > > of good families generally are. But my 
father ow ſomething in my genius which par- 
_ ticularly pleaſed him, and cauſed him to take 
extraordinary care of my education.— I was in- 
ſtructed therefore, by the beſt maſters that could 
he had, every thing that was needfu! to accom- 
plich a young gentleman for the world; and at 
ſeventeen years old, my tutor told my father an 


7 ns academic education was very neceſſary for a pero 


ſon of quality, and he thought me very fit for 
it: my father, in conſequence, entered me of 
— college, Oxford, where I was three years. 


A collegiate life did not ſuit. me at all, though 
I loved books very well. It was never — 


ttt 1 ſhould be either a lawyer, phyſician. or 


divine. I thought I had been long enough at 
College, for a gentleman, and wrote to my fa- 
NT ther, * 1 was ö bs 10 . to Pay: 


I During 


9 „ t 

880 my ſtay at Oxford, A I paſſed 
1 through the proper exerciſes of the houſe, yet 
my chief reading were hiſtory and geography, 
as thoſe pleaſed. my mind beſt, and ſupplied me 
with wake moſt ſuitable to my genius: by one 
I underſtood what great actions had been done 
in the world; and by the other, I underſtood 
where they had been done. 


My father readily complied with my dase of 
coming home; and beſides that he thought, as 
I did, that three years at the univerſity Was e 
nough, he alſo moſt paſſionately loyed me, and 
began to think of my ſettling near him. 


At my arrival I found myſelf extraordinarily 
careſſed by my father, and he ſeemed to take a 
e delight in my converſation. My mo- 
er, who lived in perfect union with him, both 
in deſires and affection, received me very paſſi- 
onately. Apartments were provided for me a- 
4 lone, and horſes and ſervants allowed me. 55 
Ml y father never went a hunting, an exerciſe 
he was exceedin gly fond of, but he would have 
me with him; and it pleaſed him when he found 
me like the ſport. 1 lived thus, in, all the ꝑlea- 
ſure poſſible for me to enjoy, for about a year; 
when going out one morning with my father to 


hunt a ſtag, and having had a very Bard chaſe, - 
and got a great way from home, we had leiſure 


enough to ride gently back: and as we returned, 
my father took occaſion. to enter into a ſerious: | 
_ diſcourſe with me concerning the manner o my 
ſettling in the world. —He told me, with a great 
deal of e, that he layed me 3 _ 
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the reſt of his thildren, and DP Oe intended 


to da well for me; that my eldeſt brother being 


already married and ſottled, ke had deſigned the 
fame for me, and propoſed a very advantageous 


match with a young lady of very extraordinary 
fortune and merit, and offered to make me a ſet- 


tlement of 20001. per annum, which he ſaid 


he could "nah for me out diminiſhing | 


bis paternal eſtate. 985. 


There was too 3 Finds 5 e | 
in this diſcourſe not to affect me exceedin 1 
told him, I would perfectly reſign myſelf to his 


will. But, as my father had, together with his 


love for me, a very nice judgment in his dif- . 


CTourſe, he fixt his eyes very attentiyely on mine; 
and though iny anſwers were without the leaſt ; 


reſerve, yet he rig, he-faw ſome uneaftneſs, 
in me at the propotal, and from thence cou- 


Fluded that my compliance was rather an act of 


diſcretion than inclination; and, though 
feemed ſo abfolutely given up to what he had 
_ Þfopoted, yet my anſwers were really an effect 
of my obedience rather than my choices ſo he 
returned very quick upon me, look you, ſon, | 


. though I give you my own thoughts on the mat- 
ter, yet I would have you be very plain with 
me; for if your ſentiments do net agree with 


Mine, I will be your adviſer, but will never 


+. impoſe upon you ; and therefore, let me know. 
Four mind freely. I do not reckon myſelf 
: capable, Sir,” aid I: with a great deal of re- 


pect, to make ſo good a choice for myſelf as 


you can for me; ; and though as Seas differed 
il) js Eo: em 
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from yours, its bang your opinion would reform 


mine, and my judgment would as, readily com- 
ply as my duty,” * 1 gather at leaſt from 
hence,” faid my father, that your deſigns 


lay another way before, however they may com- 


ply with mine: and, therefore, I would know 
What it was you would afked of me if I had not 
offered this to you; and you muſt not deny me 


your obedience in this, if you expect I mould 


kane your readineſs in the other.” _. 


Sir, ſaid I, © it was impoſſible I mould 1 

lay out for . juſt what you have propoſed; 
inations were never ſo contrary, 

at your command they ſhall be made known, yet 


but if my inc 


J declare them to be wholly ſubject to your or- 


der: 1 confeſs, my thoughts did not tend to- 
wards marriage or a ſettlement; for though I 


had no reaſon to queſtion your care of me, yet 


1 thought a gentleman ought always to ſee ſome- 


thing of the world before he confined himſelf to. 


any particular part of it: and if I hadaſked your 
conſent to any thing, it would have been to give 
me leave ta travel for a ſhort time, in order to 
qualify myſelf that I may appear at home like 
a ſon to ſo. good a father.“ r 


en what capacity would you travel 55 replied: 


my father. © You muſt go abroad either as 1 


private gentleman, as a ſcholar, or as a ſoldier. 
If it were in the latter capacity, Sir, ſaid I, 


returning pretty quick, I hope I ſhould noet 
diſhonour myſelf; but I am not ſo determined 
as not to be ruled by your judgment. Truly, \- - 
replied my father, 5 I ſee no war r abroad at this 
; ; , ; Fre time 
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55 e . a man's appearing in, whether we 
talk of che cauſe or the encouragement; and, in- 
deed, fon, I am afraid you need £.ot go far for 
adventures of that nature, for things ſeem to 
look as if this part of Europe would find us work 
enough.” My father then ſpake relating to the 


quarrel likely to happen between the King of 


Exgland and the Spantargs,* for I believe he 


had no notion of a civil war in his head. 
In ſhort, my father perceiving my inclinations 


very forward for travelling, gave me leave, upon 
condition 1. would goo to return in two 
Fears at fartheſt, or 


While I was at Oxford. I happened into the 
fookety af a young gentleman, of a good family, 


doner, if he ſent for me.. | 


but of low fortune, being a younger brother, 


and who had indeed inſtilled into me the firſt 


deſire of going abroad, and whom I knew paſſi- 


onately longed to travel, but had not ſufficient 
allowance to defray his expences as a gentleman. 
Wie had contracted a very cloſe friendſhip, and 


our tempers being very agreeable to each other, 
we daily enjoyed the coverſation of letters. He 


perſon, ſtrong body, very good mien, and brave 
to the laſt degree: his name was Fielding. and 


we called wo captain, though a very unuſual. . . 
ein a. e N Fate had ſome hand be 
the 


; * 7 8 the. Sack. of "T3 Na 3 the King of 


land and the Infanta of Spain; and particularly upon 


the old Ap weint the King of ** any the Pa-. 


ö . 


EN 


was Of a generous, free diſpoſition, without the 
leaſt affectation or deceit; a handſome, proper 


PTS 2 I way , , .. 


aa ” "EP 8 2 . 
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11 


he appellation, Pe, he had certainty the lines 

of a ſoldier drawn in his countenance. I im- 
parted to him the reſolutions I had taken, and 
that I had my father's conſent to go abroad; 
and would gladly know his mind, whether he 
would accompany me : he wrote me word, his 
would with all his heart. 8 


My father, when he ſaw him, for ! FRY: Ks 
him immediately to come to me, very much 
approved my choice; ſo we got our eie 
ready, and came away for London. 


It was on the 22d of April, 1630, when we 
embarked at Dover, landed in a few hours at Ca- 
Lais, and immediately took poſt for Paris. I hall 
not trouble the reader with a journal of my tray. 
vels, nor with the deſcription of places ; which - 
every geographer can do better than I; but 
theſe Memoirs being only a relation of what 
happened to ourſelves, or in our own knows. 

ledge, I ſhall confine myſelf to that part only. 


We had indeed ſome diverting paſſages in our 
journey to Paris; firſt, the horſe my companion. 
rode upon fell ſo-very lame with. a flip that he 
could not go, and ſcarcely ſtand: and. the fellow 
that rid with us expreſs, pretended to ride to 
a town five miles diſtant to get a freſſi horſe, 
and ſo left us on the road with one horſe be- 
twixt us: we followed as well as we could, but 
being ſtrangers, miſſed the way, and wandered 
much out of the road. Whether the man per- 
formed in reaſonable time, or not, we could no 
be ſure; but if it had not been for an old prieſt, 
we had never found him. We met this good 
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man by accident; near a liftle village whereof 

he W as curate % we ſpoke Latin enough juſt to 

make him underſtand us, and he did not ſpeak 
it much better himſelf; but he took us into the 

w village to his houſe, gave us wine and bread, and 
1 enter tained us with wonderful courteſy. After 

this he ſent into the village, hired a peaſant, 

and a horſe for my captain, and ſent him to guide 


P — — 
— — - i 


us into the road. At parting he made a great 
many compliments to us in Þ rench, which we 
= could juſt underſtand; but the ſum was, to ex- 
ceuſe him for a queſtion he was inclined to alk. 
| Alfter leave to interrogate what he. pleaſed, "it 
Pas, if we wanted any money for the purſuance 
| of our journey, and pulled cut two piſtoles, 
which he offered either to give or lend us. 
I mention this exceeding courteſy of the cu+ 
rate, becauſe, though civility is very much in 
force in France, and eſpecially to ſtrangers, yet 
it is a very unuſual thing to have them part with 
War money. We let the prieſt know, firſt, 
that we did not want money, and next that we 
were very ſenfible of the obligation he offered 
usz and I told him in particular, if I lived to 
ſee him again, I would acknowledge it. 


„This accident of our horſe, was, as we after-. 1 
 - wards found, of ſome uſe to us. We had left! 
F our two ſervants behind at Calais to bring our 
baggage after us, by reaſon of ſome diſpute be- 
= teen the captain of the pacquet and the cuſ- 
|, - © tom-houſe officer, which could not be adjuſted; 
; and we were willing to be at Paris: the fellows. 


followed as faſt as they could, and let us to 


{44 


| W in the time we loſt our way, they were 
robbed and our portmanteaus opened. The vil- 
lains took what they pleaſed; but as there was 
no money, only linen and neceſfaries, the lots 


Was not great. 


Our guide conveyed us to Amiens, where we 
found the expreſs and our two ſervants, whom 
the expreſs met on the road, and having a ſpare 

horſe, had brought back with him thither. 'We 
took this for a good omen of our ſucceſsful 
journey, having eſcaped a danger which might 
have been greater to us, than it was to our ſer- 
vants ; for the highwaymen in France do not al- 
ways give a travellet the civility of bidding him 
ſtand and deliver his money, but frequently | fits 
upon him firſt, and then take his money. 


We ſaid one day at Amiens, to adjuſt this lit- 
tile diforder, and walked about the town, and 
into the great church, but ſaw nothing very re- 
markable there; but going croſs a broad ſtrect 

near the church, we ſaw a crowd of people gaz- 
ing at a mountebank doctor, Who made a long 
harangue to them with a thouſand antic poſ-— 
tures, and gave out bills this way, and boxes 
of phyſic that way, and had a great trade, when 
on a ſudden the people raiſed a cry of Larron ! 
Larron !/* on the other ſide the ſtreet, and all 
the auditors ran away from the doctor to ſee what 
the matter was. Among the reſt we went to 
ſce, and the caſe was ſhort and plain enough. 

Two Engl. jb gentlemen and a Scotebman, tra- 
vellers 


. * ry ; = Ll 14 * — 


I Engliſh, Thief! Thief! 


N | , | 1 10 1 
vellers as we were, were ſtood looking at this 
N oe emperic, and one of them caught a fel- 
low picking his pocket: he had got ſome of the 
gentleman's money, for he dropt two or three 
pieces juſt by him, and had got hold of his 
watch, but being ſurpriſed let it ſlip again: my 
. reaſon for telling this ſtory is, for the agility of 
its management. This thief had his ſeconds ſo 
ready, that as ſoon as the Engliſpman had ſeized 


5 1 they fell in, e to be mighty zea- 


lous for the ſtranger, takes the fellow by the 
throat and makes a great buſtle; the gentleman 
not doubting but the man was ſecured, let go 
his hold of him and left him to them: the hub- 
bub was great, and it was theſe men that cried 
Tarron ! Larron! but with a dexterity peculiar 

to themſelves, had let the right perſon go, and 
pretended to be all upon one of their own gang. 
At laſt they brought the fellow to the gentle 
man to aſk what he had done? who, when he 


ſaw the perſon they had ſeized, preſently told 


them that was not the man. They then ſeemed 
to be in more conſternation 4 before, and 
ſpread themſelves all over the ſtreet, crying Lar- 


ron] Larron! pretending to ſearch for the thief; 


and ſo one one way, and one another, they were 
all gone, the noiſe went over, the gentlemen 
ſtood looking one at another, and the baw ling 
doctor began to have the crowd about him again. 
This was the firſt French trick 1 had the oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing ; but I was told they have a 
great many more as dexterous as this, ; | 


Wo ſoon got 7 II with theſe gentle- 
8 2 


* * 1 


men, who were going to Paris as well as us; ſo 
the next day we made up our company with 


them, and were a pretty 1 ol five OR 


and four ſervants. ' 


As we had no deſign to ſtay Jang at N * 


kde excepting the city itſelf, there was not 


much to be ſeen. Cardinal Richlien, who was 
not only a ſupreme miniſter of the church, but 
ime miniſter of the ftate, was now made alſo, . 


general of the King's forces, with a title never 


knownin France before nor ſince, viz. Lieute- 
nant-General au Place du Roy, in the King's 
ſtead, or as ſome have ſince tranſlated it, ron 


ſenting the perſon of the King. 29 5 


Under this character he pretended to rus” | 


the royal powers in the army without appeal to 
the King, or without waiting for orders: and 


having parted from Paris the winter before, had + 
now actually begun the war againſt the Duke of 


Savoy; in x proceſs of which, he reſtored the 


Duke of Mantua, and having taken Pignerol 
from the Duke, put it into ſuch a ſtate of de- 


| fence, as he could never force it out of his hands. 


The Cardinal reduced the Duke rather by good 
conduct and management than by force, to make 


peace without it; and by annexing it to the 
crown of France, has ever fince been a thorn in 


his foot, and has always made the peace of Sa- 
voy lame and precarious : France has fince made 
Pignerol one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſles 1 in the 
World. 5 
As the Cardinal, with all the milimcy part of 83 

the court, Was in the field, and the *. to be 


near 


+, 


7 


” 


her party looked very much down. LE 


near him was gone TOR that Queen-and all the 


court, juſt before I reached Paris, to reſide at 
Lyons." All theſe conſidered, there was nothing 
to do at Paris. Thę court looked like a citi- 

zenꝭ's houſe when the family were gone into the 
cquntry : and I thought the whole city looked 


very melancholy, compared to 211 {the fine ss 


1 had heard of it. 


The Queen? s mother and her Darth were cha- 
grined at the Cardinal, who, though he owed 


His grandeur to her immediate favour, was now 


grown too great any longer to be at the com- 


mand of her majeſty, or indeed in her intereſt; 


* 


and therefore, hb Queen was: diflatisfied, and 


The proteſtants were every where diſconſo- 


; late för the loſſes they had received at Rochel, 
Nſines and Montpelier, had reduced them'to an 


abſolute dependance on the King's will, without 


© .. Poſſible hopes of ever recovering theth(vlves, ox. - 
| being ſo much as in a condition to take arms for 


their religion; and therefore, the wiſeſt of them 


plainly foreſaw their own entire reduction, as 


it ſincè came to paſs: and I remember very well, 


that a a proteſtant gentleman told me once, as we 


were paffing from Orleans to Lyons, that the 
Engliſb hid ruined them; and therefore, ſays. 
He, I think the next occaſion the King takes to 


uſe us ill, as I know it will not be long before 5 


he does, we mult all fly over to England, where 
you are bound to maintain us for having helped 
to tur̃n us out of our own country. I. aſked him 


what he meant 20 — the Englt io had done 
23 it! P 


* 
| B 


— 


G4 i 1 
185 i ſhort upon me, = not mean, 
fays he, by.not relieving Rachel, but by helping 


to ruin Rachel, when you and the Dutch lent. 


ſhips to beat our fleet, which all the ſhips in 
France could not have done without you. 


I was too; young in the world to be very ſen- : 


ſibleof this before, and therefore was ſomething 


ſtartled at the charge; but when I came to dif- 
courſe with this gentleman, I foon ſaw the truth 
of what he ſaid was undeniable, and have fince 
reflected on it with regret, that the naval power 


of the proteſtants, which was then ſuperior to 
the royal, would certainly have been the reco- 
very of all their fortunes, had it not been un- 
happily broke by their brethren of England and 


Fiolland; the former lending ſeven men of war, 
and the latter twenty, for the deſtruction of the 


— 


Rocbellers fleet; and by thoſe very ſhips. the 


fleet were actually beat and deſtroyed, as they 
never after ward recovered their force at ſea, and 
"> conſequence ſunk under the ſiege, which in 
vain the Engliſh afterward attempted to prevent. 


— Theſe*things' made the proteſtants look very 
dull, and expected the ruin of all their party; 


which had certainly. happened had the 9 : 


lived a few years longer, 


We ſtaid at Paris about three weeks, as n = 
to ſee the court, and what rarities the place af-: 


forded ; in which time, an. incident happened 
which had like to have put a ſhort period to our 
ramble. Walking one morning before the gate 


of the Louvre, with a deſign to ſee the Shi . 
drawn up, which N always did, and exer- 


3 


>. 


oy 2s 


_ciſed 5 1 


int 


—_ juſt before they volievefl tha guards: a e 
came up to me, and ſpeaking Engliſſb, Sir, ſays 
he, the captain muſt needs have your immedi- 
aſſiſtance. I that had not the knowledge of 
any perſon in Paris but my own companion, 
2 e I called captain, had no room to queſtion 
but it was he that ſent for me; and crying out 
haſtily. to him, where, followed the fellow as 
faſt as poſſible : he led me through ſeveral paſ- 
ſages RN, I Knew not, and at laſt through a 
tennis- court, and into a large room where three 
men, like gentlemen, were engaged very briſkly, 
two againit one: the room was very dark, ſo 
that 1 could not eaſily know them aſunder ; but 
being full poſſeſſed with an opinion before of 
my captain's danger, I ran into the room with 
my {word in my hand: I had not particularly 
engaged any of them, nor ſo much as made a_ 
pals; at any, when 1 received a very dangerous. 
thruft in my thigh, rather occaſioned by my 
haſty running in, than a real deſign of the per- 
fon; but enraged at the hurt, without examin- 
„ ing who it was hurt me, I threw myſelf upon 
\ him, and run my i ſword quite through his body. 


The novelty of the adventure, and the unex- 
pected fall of = man by a ſtranger come in, 
nobody knew how, had becalmed-the other two, 
that they really ftood gazing at me. By this 
time I had difcovered my captain was not there, 
and that it was ſome ftrange accident brought 
me thrither. J could: ſpeak but little French, 

and ſuppoſed they could ſpeak. no Enghſb; fo 1 - 
9 10 the door to ſee for the page that 
* 


1 1 


Wong cht me thither 5 but ſeeing nobody 3 = 


ad the paſſage clear, I made off as faſt; as; I 


ld, without ſpeaking a word; nor wy mg 


3 other two gentlemen offer to Hop: me. 


But I was in a ſtrange: confuſion 8 com- 


4 & -v 


ing into thoſe entries and paſſages, which the 


page led me through, I could by no means find 
my way out; at laſt ſeeing a door open that 
looked throug h a houſe. into the ſtreet, I went 


in and out of the other door; but Then I was at 


as great a loſs to know where I was, and which 
was the way to my lodging. The wound in my 
thigh bled apace, and I. could feel the blood in 


my breeches. In this interval came by a chair, 
I called, and went into it, and bid them, as 


well as I could go to the Louvre; for though I 
knew not. the name of the ſtreet where I lodged, 


I knew'I could find the way to it when at the | 


Baſlile. The chairmen went on their own way, 


and being ſtopped by a company of the guards 


as they went, fet me down. till the ſoldiers 


were marched by; when looking out I found I 


was juſt at my own lodging, and the captain 
ſtanding at the door looking for me; I beckoned 


him to me, and whiſpering told him I was very 


much hurt, bid bim pay the chairman, and aſk 
no queſtions but come to me. "i 


I made the beſt of my way up airs; ID had | 
| Joſt fo much blood that I had ſcarcely ſpirits 


enough to keep me from ſwooning till he came 
in. He was equally concerned with me to {ce 


-_ in W a bloody condition, and preſently 
cad 


* 
* 
* 
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called up our landloid, and he as quickly called. 
in his neighbours, that I had a room full of 
people about me in a quarter of an hour. But 
this had like to have been of worſe conſequence 
to me than the other; for by this time there 
were great enquiries after the perſon Who killed 
a man at the tennis- court. My landlord was 
then ſenfible of his miſtake, and came to me, 
and told me the danger I was in, and very ho- 
neſtly offered to convey me to a friend's of. his, 
Where I ſhould be very ſecure ; I thanked him, 
and ſuffered myſelf to be carried at midnight 
whither he pleaſed; he viſited me very often till 
FT was well enough to walk about, which was 
not in leſs than ten days, when we thought it. 
beſt to be miſſing, ſo took poſt for Orleans; 
but when 1 came upon the road I found myſelf 
in another error, for my wound opened again 
with riding, and I was in a worſe condition than 
before, being force to take up at a little village on 
the road, a few miles from Orleans, where there 
was no ſurgeon to be had, but a ſorry country 


barber, who nevertheleſs dreſſed me as well as 


he could, and in about a week more I was able 

to walk to Orleans at three times. Here I ſtaid 
till I was quite well, and then took coach for 
Lyons, and through Savoy into Italy. —1 ſpent 
near two years after this bad beginning, in tra- 
velling through Traly, and to the ſeveral, courts 
| of Rome, Naples, J. enice and Vienna. I 


When I came to Lyons; the King was gone | 


det From! thence to Grenoble to meet the Cardinal, 


but- the n were both at Lyons.—The J 
French 


French affairs ſeemed: juſt at this time to have _ 

but an indifferent aſpect ; there was no life in 
any thing but where the Cardinal was, and he 
puſhed on every thing with extraordinary con- 
duct, and generally with ſucceſs; he had taken 
Susa and Pignerol from the Duke of Savoy, and 
was preparing to puſh the Duke e even out of all | 

his dominions. 1 5) | 


But at the ſame time, every where elle (5 looked 
ill; the troops were ill paid, the magazines 
empty, the people mutinous, and a general diſ- 
order ſeized the minds of the court; and the 
Cardinal, who was the ſoul of every things” de- 


fired an interview at Grenoble, in ordet to put Fe 


things into ſome better method. 4 


This politic miniſter always e matters 
ſo, that if there was ſucceſs in any thing the 
glory was his; but if things miſcarried it was 
all laid upon the King. This conduct was ſo 
much the more nice, as it is the direct contrary 
to cuſtom in like caſes, where Kings aſſume the 
glory: of all the ſucceſs: in an action; and when 
it miſcarries make themſelves eaſy: by ſacrificing 
their miniſters and favourites to the complaints 
and reſentments of the people; but this accu- 
rate refined ſtateſman got over this point. 


While we were at Lyons, and as I remember, 
the third day after our coming thither, we had 
like to have been involved in a ſtate broil, with- 
out knowing: where we were; it was on a Sun- 
day evening, the people of Lyons, who had been 
ſorely oppreſſed with taxes, and the war in Tay 
| ne their nen began to be very tumul- 
7189 | & . s | rue 
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Se we bund the day; babar: che mob dot 


together in great crouds and talked oddly; the $ 


King was every where reviled and-ſpoken diſre- 
ſpectfully of, and the magiſtrates of the city ei- 


ther winked!'at,. or durſt not attempt to meddle, 


leſt they-ſhould provoke the: people. 
| But: on Sunday, about midnight, we was 


15 waked by a + >> mp noiſe in the ſtreet; I jumpt 


out of my and running to the window; I 


bear the rect as full of mob as it could hold, 
ſome armed with muſkets and halbards; march ; 


ing in good order; others in diſorderly. crowds, 
all ſhouting and erying out du Paix le Roy, and 


the like: one that led a great party of this rab 
dle carried a loaf of bread on the top of a pike, 


and other leſſer loaves, ſignifying a 1 


of their bread, occaſioned by the INE high price 


0 of corn.” 


In the STA this end were gathered *s 


8 great height, they ran over the whole city, 
 thut up all the ſhops, and forced all the people 
to join with them; from thence. they went up 
do the caſtle, and renewing the clamour, aſtrange 
_ conſternation ſeized all the princes. They: broke 
open the doors of the officers, collectors of the 
new taxes and plundered their houſes, and had 
not the perſons themſelves fled in time, Whey 
would have been very ill treated. e 


The Queen's mother, as ſhe was 3 ner 


diſpleaſed to ſee ſuch conſequences of the go- 


vernment, in whoſe management ſhe had no 


— 


= Reer ſo I ſuppoſe the had the leſs concern upon 


Heere, the came into the court of the 


ir. 29 * 


caſtle * ſhewed herſeif to the e gave 
money amongſt them, and ſpoke in a courtly 


manner; and by her endearing behaviour, pa- 


cified the mob gradually, ſent them home with 
promiſes of redreſs and the like; and ſo appeaſed 
this great tumult in two days, by her prudence, 


which the guards in the caſtle had no mind to 
meddle with, and if they bad, would, inzall 


probability, have made the better ſide the worſe. 


5 There had been ſeveral ſeditions of the like 


nature in ſundry other parts of France, avid: the 
very army. began to murmur, though not to be 
mutinous, for want of Proviſions. 257550 


This ſedition at Lyont was hot quite adi 5 
hs we left the place, for, finding the city all 


in uproar, we thought we had no bufineſs there, 


and what the conſequence of a popular tumult 
might be, we did not lee, ſo we prepared to be 


gohe. We had nut rode above three miles out 


of the dity, before we were taken and brought 


as priſoners of war, by a party of mutineers, Who 


had been about upon the ſcout, and were charged 
with being meſſengers ſent to the Cardinal for 


forces to reduce the citizens: with theſe pre- 
tences they brought us back in triumph, and the 


Queen's mother being by this time grown ſome- 


thing Den Von, b e carried us N 
Rer. TW. 

When they enquired of us who we were, we 
called ourſelves: Score; for as the Engliſh were 
very much out of favour in France at this time, 


the peace not having been made many months, 
| — not 3 iber * durable, becauſe 


— 
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particularly difpleating: to the people of N 
Land; ſo the Scots were on the other extreme 
with the French. Nothing was ſo much ca- 
reſſed as they, and a man had no more to do in 
Frauce, if he would be well received there, 
chan to ſay he is a Scotcbma. 


When we came before the Queen's mother, | 
he iſcenied/vo receive us with ſome ſtiffneſs at 
firſt, and cauſed her guards to take us into cuſs 
ba but as ſhe was a lady of moſt exquiſite 
politics, the did this to amuſe the mob, aid we 
were immediately after diſmiſſed; and the Queen 
herſelf made a handſome excuſe to us for the 
rudeneſs we had ſuffered, alledging the troubles 
of the times; and the next morning we had three 
dragoons of the guards to geen us out a fake 5 
Juriſdiction of Long. 


I confeſs this little e me an ndyer- 
fion to popular tumults all my life after, and-if 

nothing elſe had been in the cauſe, would have 
byaſſed me to eſpouſe the King's party in Eng- 
land, when our popular heats carried all before 
them at home.. But I muſt ſay, when I called 
to mind ſince the addreſs, the management, the 
compliance in ſhew, and in general the whole 
conduct of the Queen's mother, with the mu- 
tinous people of Lyons, and compared it with 
the conduct of my unhappy maſter the King of 
England, I gould not but think that the Queen ; 
underſtood much better than King Cbarlem the 
management of balitics and ie; Slamauss ah the 
fa TU x 


Nene this princeſs f hank at t the deim in * 
an 


fand, the would have 8 all the Galacbitzeh 
of the civil war here, and yet not have parted 


with what that good prince yielded in order to + 


peace neither; the would have yielded gradually, 
and then gained upon them in the ſame man- 
ner; ſhe would have managed them to the point 
ſhe had deſigned them, as ſhe did all parties in 
Franco, neither could any effectually ſubject 
her, hut the very man ſhe had raiſed. to be, ber 
principal ſupport; I mean the Cardinal. 


We went from hence to Grenable,: nc; 1 


thereithe ſans day that the King and: the Car- 


dinal, with the whole court, went out to view 
à body of 6000; Swiſs foot, which the Cardinal 
had wheedled the cantons to grant to the King, 

to help to ruin Beit n the Dnks Ll 
Savoy... 4 3 | 

2 a were i e God well accou- 
tel, brave, .cleanslimbed ſtout fellows indeed. 
Hers I ſaw the Cardinal; he had an air of church 
gravity in his habit, but all the vigour of a ge- 
neral, and the ſprightlineſs in his face of a vaſt 


genius; he affected a little ſtiffneſs in his beha- 


viour, but managed all his affairs with ſuch 
clearneſs, ſuch: ſteadineſs, and ſuch application, 
that it was no Wonder. ad had ſuch ſucceſs in 
every undertaking. Bae Wa 
Here I faw the King, whos fcure was mean, 
his countenance hollow, and always ſeemed de- 
jected, and every. way diſcovered that weakneſs 


in his countenance that appeared in his actions. 
If he was ever ſprightly and vigorous it was 


| iron the Cardinal was with him; for he de- 
15 | pended 
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pended e ov avery A b dd üb 
Was in the utmoſt dilemma when abſent, being 


. always timorous, jealous and irreſolute. 


After the review the Cardinal was abſent for 
Wide days, having been to wait on the Queen's 


mother at Lyons, where, as it was diſcourſed, 


they were at leaſt ſeemingly reconciled, —T ob- 
ſerved while the Cardinal was gone there was 
no court, the King was ſeldom to be ſeen, very 


5 mall attendanee given, and no buſtle at the caſ- 
tle; but as ſoon ãs the Cardinal returned, the 


great cbuncils were aſſembled, the coaches: of | 
the ambaſſadors went every day to the caſtle, and 


F 2 face of buſineſs appeared upon the whole court. 


Here the meafures of the Duke of Savoy u- 


in were concerted; and in order to it the Kin, 
and the Cardinal put themſelves at the head of 

the army, with which they immediately reduced 
all Savoy, took Chamberry and ie dene . | 

_ except Montmelian. 


The army that did this were not above 8200 9 


men, including tlie Swiſs, and but indifferent 
trobps neither, eſpecially the French foot, who 
.  ebmpared'to the infantry I have ſince ſeen in the 
German alid Swedsſb' armies, were not fit to be 
called ſoldiers. On the other hand, conſider- 
ing the Savoyardi and Italian troops, they were 
gesd; but the Cardinal s eonduct made 5 
Jor all theſe deficiencies. | 


From hence 1 went to Gibb whicl Warn 


; aha little more than a ſingle fortification on he 
hill near a town called St. Brides; but the ſitu- 
e of that was add — 1. mention this 


becauſe 5 


- 


17 


wa of the prodigious oaks Ges added to 


it, by Which it has obtained the name of the 


right hand of France; they had begun a new 

line below the hill, and ſome works were 
marked out on the ſide of the town, next the 
fort; but the Cardinal afterward drew the plan | 


of the works with his own hand, hy which it 
Was made one "of the ſtrongeſt kene 4 in n Ee 


F rope * 
While I was at Pneu the governor of Mis 
lan, for the Spaniards, came with an army and 


ſat down before Cgſal. Fhe grand quarrel for 


which the war in this part of {ray were begun, 


was this. The Spaniards and Germans claimed. 
the duchy of Mantua; the Duke of Neem, a 
Frenchman, had not only a title to it, but had 
got poſſeſſion, but being ill ſupported by the, 


French, was beat out by the Imperialits ; and 
after a long ſiege the Germans took Mantua its 
ſelf, and drove the poor Duke une out of dhe 
coun try. 


The tikines of Mantua cevabed the ſpirits * | 


the Duke of Savoy, and the Germans and * 
_ nwrds being now at more leiſure, had a compl 
army came to his aſſiſtance, and formed the aue 
of Montferrat. For as the Spaniards puſhed 
Duke of Mantua, fo the French, by way of di- 
verſion lay hard upon the Duke of Savoy ; they 
had ſeized Ag e, and held it for 1 — Duke 


of Mantua, and had a ſtrong French garriſon. 
under Thoiras, a brave and experienced com- 
mander; and. thus affairs ſtood Ware. we aa 


| dale the French army. 
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OE 1 no blikineſs there as a ſoldier, but bps 
ing paſſed as a Scotch gentleman with the mob 
at Lyons, and after with her majeſty the Queen's 
mother, when we obtained the guard of her dra 
goons ; we had alſo her majeſty s paſs, with. 
| which we came and went where we pleated; 
and the Cardinal, who was then not on very 
good terms with che Queen, but willing to keep 
ſmooth water there, when two or three times 
our paſſes came to be examined, ſhewed a'more 
than ordinary reſpect to us on that very zecpunti 
our paſſes being from the Queen. 
Caſal being beſieged, as I have obſerved; * : 
gan to be in danger, for the Cardinal, who it 
Was thought had formed a deſign to ruin Savoy, 
was more intent upon that than upon the ſuc- 
cour of the Duke of Mantua; but neceſſfity cal- 
ling upon him to relieve ſo great a captain as 
T hoiras, and not to let ſuch a place as Caſal fall 


into the hands of the enemy, the King, or rather 


Cardinal, ordered the Duke of Momorency and 


the Mareſchal D Effiat, with 10000 foot and - 
2000 horſe, to march and join the Mareſchals 


De La Force and | Schomberg, who lay already - 


_ with an army on the frontiers of Genoa, but 600 
Weak: to attempt the raiſing the ſiege of Caſal. 


© As all men thought there would be a nels. | 
between the French and the Spaniards, I could 
Hot prevail with myſelf to loſe the opportunity, 
8 therefore, by the help of the paſſes above 
mentioned, I came to the French army under 
the Duke of Momorency ; we 'marched through | 
the e 8 7 with great boldneſs and no 
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fall vegan, for the Duke of Savoy appeared 155 
frequently with great bodies of horſe on the rear 
of the army, and frequently {kirmiſhed with. 
our. troops, in one of which I had the folly, I 
can call it no better, for T had no bufineſs there, 
to go out and (ee the ſport, as the French gen- 
tlemen called it; I was but a raw ſoldier, but did 
not like the ſport at all, for this party was ſur- 
rounded by the Duke of Savoy, and almoſt all 
killed, for they neither aſked nor gave quarter, 
I ran, away very fairly one of the firſt, and my 
companion. with me, and by the ſwiftneſs of 
our horſes got out of the fray, and not being 
much known in the army, we came into the 
camp an hour or two after, as if we had only 
been riding about for the air.— This little rout 
made the general very cautious, for the Savay- 
ards were ſtronger in horſe by 3 or 4909, and 
the army always marched in a body, and kept a 
their parties in or very near hand. | 


I eſcaped another rub in this French army a- 
bout five days after, which had like to have 
made me pay dear for my. curioſity.— The Duke 
de Momgrency and the Mareſchal Sebomberg - 
joined their army about four or-five days after, 
and immediately, according to the Cardinal's 
inſtructions, put themſelves on the march for . 
the relief of Caſal.— The army had. matched 
over a great plain, with ſome marſhy grounds 
on the right, and the Po on the left, and as th 

| country was ſo well diſcovered, it was thought 
impoſſible any miſchief ſhould happen, the ge- 
nexals obſerved leſs caution. At the end of this 
* | plain ; 


> 
* 


their ground till they were nearly all killed. 


SF 


plain was a tous wood, and a lade or narrow 


_ defile through the middle of it. 


Through this paſs the army were to march, 


and the van began to file through it about font 
o' clock; in three hours all the army were got 
through, or into the paſs, and the artillery had 
juſt entered; when the Duke of Savoy, with 


4000 horſe and 1 500 dragoons, with every horſe- 
man a footman behind him; whether he had 


- ſwam the Pb, or paſſed it above at a bridge, and 
made a long march after, was not examined, but 


he came boldly up the plain and charged our 
rear with a great deal of fury. Our artillery 


were in the lane, and as it was impoſſible to turn 


them about and make way for the army, the 
rear were obliged to ſupport themſelves and 


maintain the fight for above an hour and an half. 


In this time we loſt abundance of men, and 


had it not been for two accidents, all that line . 
would certainly have been cut off; one was, 
that the wood was ſo near, thoſe regiments 

which were diſordered preſently ſheltered them- 
ſelves therein; and the otlier was, that by this 


time the Mareſchal Scbemberg, with the horſe 


of the van, began to get back through the lane, 
and to make good the ground from whence the 


other had been beat, till at laſt by this means it 


came to almoſt a pitched battle. There were 
two regiments of French dragoons who did ex- 


cellent ſervice in this action, and maintained 


Had the Duke of Savey contented dae 


Vik the defeat of fire regiments on the right, 


po” which 


* 


ka 


which he quite broke and drove into the wood, 
aud with the ſlaughter and havock which he bad 
made among the reſt, he would have come off 
with honour, and might have called it a victory; 
but endeavouring to Brook the whole party, and 


carry off ſome cannon, the obſtinate reſiſtance 


of theſe few dragoons loſt him his advantages, 


and held him in play till ſo many freſh troops 


got through the paſs again and made us too ſtrong 


for him ; and had not night parted them he had 
been entirely defeated.—At laſt finding our 


troops increaſe and ſpread themſelves on his 
flank, he retired and gave over, we had no great 


mind to purſue him, though ſome horſe were 


ordered to follow a little way. 


The Duke loſt above a thouſand men, ud we 5 


almoſt twice as many, and but for thoſe dra- 
goons, ſhould have loſt the whole rear guard and 
half our cannon, I was in a very ſorry caſe in 
this action too, being with the rear in the regi- 
ment of horſe of Perigoort, with a captain of 
which regiment I had contracted ſome acquain- 
tance; I would have rode off at firſt, as the 
captain deſired me, but there was no doing it, 
for the cannon was in the lane, and the horſe 
and dragoons of the van eagerly preſſing back 
through it, muſt haye run me down or carried 


me with cham : the wood was a good ſhelter - 


for ſaving one's life, bit was ſo thick there Was, 
N paſſing it on horſeback. 8 


Our regiment was one of the firſt that was. 
| broke, and being all in confuſion, with the | 
Duke of Savey s men at our heels, awe y we tan 


ato 


* 
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4 Ke the wood ; never was chest ſs: much dilor 
der among a parcel of runaways, as the wood 
was ſo excecding buſhy, and thick at the bot- 
tom there was no entering it, and a volley of 


{mall thot from a regiment of Savoy's dragoons 
poured in upon us at our breaking into the 


wood made terrible work among our horſes..— 


For my. part I was got into the wood, but was 
Forced to quit my horſe, and by that means, with 
a great deal of difficulty, got a little farther in, 
where there was a little open place, and being 
"oo ſpent with labouring among the buſhes, 1 
at down, reſolving to take my fate there, let it 
be what it would, for I was not able to go any 
farther ; Thad twenty or thirty more in the ſame 
condition came to me in leſs than half an hour, 
d here we waited very ſecurely the ſucceſs of 
? the battle, which was as before. 


It was no ſmall relief to thoſe with me to heap 
the Savoyards were beat, for otherwiſe they had 
all been loſt; as For myſelf, I confeſs, I was 
glad as it was, becauſe of the danger, but other- 

Vile I cared not much which had the better, for 
Wy defigned. no ſervice among them. One kind- 
nets it did me, I began to confider what I had 
to do there, and as I could give but a very ſlen- 
der account what it was I run all theſe "iſles for, 
I reſolved they ſhould fight it out themſelves, 


e would come among t them no more. 


The captain with whom, 25 I noted above, I 
had contracted ſome acquaintance in this regi- | 
ment, was killed i in the action, and the French 


62 —__ a great blow here, though they took 
Cake 
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care to ente e it all they could; and I cannot; 
withvut ſmiling, read ſome of the hiſtories of 
this action, rene T7 are nüt r N to call 


S a victory. 


We marched on to Cale, 400 thi next thy 


the Duke of Savoy preſented himſelf in batallia 
on the other fide of a ſmal] river, giving us 4 


fair challenge to paſs and engage him.: We al- 
ways ſaid in our camp that the orders were to 


fight the Duke of Savoy wherever we met him; | 


bat though he braved us in our view, we did / 
not care to engage him, but we brought Sax 


laces to ſurrender upon articles, which the Duke 
could not relieve without eee our en 
and that he did not care to do. 


The next morning we had news of the fur-= 
render of Mantua to the Imperial army; we 


we 


heard of it firſt from the Duke of Saveyr can- 


non, which he fired by way of rejoicing, and 
which ſeemed to make him amends for the loſs 


of Saluces. As this was a.mortification to the 
French, it quite damped the ſucceſs of the cam« 


paign; for the Duke de Momorency imagining. 


that the Imperial general would ſend immediate 


aſſiſtance to the Marquis Spinola, who beſieged 
Cajal, they called Hades councils of war what 
courſe- to take, and at laſt reſolved to halt in 
Pieamont. — 


A few has after their reſolutions were union 


again, by the news of the death of the Duke of 


Savoy, Charles Emanuel, who died, as ſome ſay, 
agitated with the extremes of joy and grief. 


This my our — * conlidering again, 
whether 


© 


% 
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Aae they ſhould march to the relief of Cas 
al, but the chimera of the Germans put them 
by, and ſo they took up quarters in Piedmont ; 

| ſeveral ſmall pieces were taken from the Duke of 
| Savoy, taking advantage of the conſternation the 
Duke's ſubjects were in on the death of their 
Prince, and ſpread themſelves from the ſea ide 
to the banks of the Po. 


But here an enemy did that for chem which 

the Saveyers could not, for the plague got into 
their quarters and deſtroyed abundance of peo- 
ple, both of the army and of the country. _ 


I thought then it was time for me to be gone, 
for I had no manner of courage for that attack; 
and I think verily I was more afraid of being | 
taken ſick in a ſtrange country, than ever I was 
of being killed in battle. Upon this reſolution, 
I procured a paſs to go for Genoa, and accord- 
_ Ingly. began my journey, but was arreſted at 
Villa Franca by a ſlow lingering fever, which 
held me about five days, and then turned to a 


burning malignancy, and at laſt tu the plague. 


My friend, the captain, never left ane night. or 
day ; and though for four days more I knew no- 
body, nor was capable of ſo much as thinking 


þ for myſelf, yet it pleaſed God that the diſtem- 


r gathered in my neck, ſwelled and broke; 

- during the ſwelling I was raging mad with the 
violence of pain, which being ſo near my head, 

ſwelled that alſo in proportion, that my eyes 
were ſwelled up, and for twenty-four hours my 
tongue and mouth; then, as my ſervant told 
| We Wl the phyſicians gave me over, as paſt all 
| b bemedy. % 
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renody; but by the anne of God, the 0 
ſwelling broke. Thel p rodigious collection of 
matter which this ſwelling diſcharged, gave me 
immediate relief, and I became ſenſible in leſs 
than an hour's time; and in two hours, or there- 
abouts, fell into a little lumber which reco- 
vered my ſpifits, and ſenſibly revived me. 'Here 
I lay by till the middle of September, my cap- 
tain fell fick after me, but recovered. quickly ; 
his man had the plague alſo, and died in two 
days; my man held it out well. | - 


At this time we heard of a truce concluded | 
between all parties, and being unwilling to win- 
ter at Villa Franca, I got paſtes, and though we 
were both but weak began to travel 1n litters for 
Mian.—And here I experienced the truth of 

an old Engliſh Proverb, ** that ſtanders-by ſee 

more than the gameſters.” —The French, Sa- 
voyards and Spaniards made this peace or truce | 
all for ſeparate and ſeveral ns and every 
one were miſtaken. 


The French yielded to it becauſe they had 


given over the relief of Ca/al, and were very 


much afraid it would fall into the hands of the 
Marquiſs Spinola. The Savoyards yielded to it 
becauſe they were afraid the French would win- 
ter in Piedmont ; the Spaniards yielded to it be- 
_ cauſe the Duke being dead, and the Count de 
Colalto, the Imperial general, giving no aſſiſt- 
ance, and his army weakened by fickneſs and 
the fatigues of the ſiege, he foreſaw he ſhould 
never take the town, and u, but to come 
off * 8 | TH | 

| -.: 
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The . were 3 becauſe mall 11 
1 was o weak, that had they marched on 
into Montfarrat, the Spaniards muſt have raiſed 
the fiege ; the Duke of Savoy was miſtaken, be- 
cauſe the plague. had fo weakened the French . 
that they dare not have ſtaid to winter in Pied- 
mont; and Spinola was miſtaken, for though. he | 
Was very flow, if he had ſtaid before the town 
one fortnight longer, Thoiras the governor muſt 
have ſurrendered, being brought to the laſt ex- 
tremity.— Of all theſe Seb the French had 
the advantage, for Cajal was relieved, the army 
had time to be recruited, and the French had Z 
He beſt of it by an carly campaign. - 

J paſt throu gh Montferrat in my way to Mi: | 
lan juſt as the truce was declared, and faw the 
miſerable remains of the Spaniſh army, who: by 
ficknefs, fatigue, hard duty, the fallies of the 
garriſon, and ſuch like conſequences, were re- 
uced to leſs than 2000 men, and among them 
above 1000 lay wounded and fick i in the cam Pp. 


Here were ſeveral regiments which I faw 5 
i. out to their arms that could not muſter ' 


2 up above 70 or 80 men, officers and all, and 


thoſe half ſtarved with hunger, almoſt naked, 


and in a lamentable condition. From thence I 


went into the town, and there things were ſtill 
in a worſe condition, the houſes beat down, the 
walls and works ruined, the garriſon, by con- 
tinual e reduced rn 4500 men to leſs 
2 without cloaths, money or proviſi- 

The brave governor weak with continual | 
ie. and the whole face of things in a mi- 
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The i bank generals had juſt ſent them ag + 5 


thouſand crowns for preſent ſupply, whic 


| heartened them a little, but had not the truce # . 


been made as it was, they muſt have ſurrendered: 
upon What terms the Spaniards had pleaſed to 
make.—Never were two armies in ſuch fear of 
dne another with ſo little cauſe; the Spaniards 
afraid of the French whom the plague had de- 


voured, and the French afraid of the Spaniards. 3 


whom the ſiege had almoſt ruined: - 


IT be grief of this miſtake; together with the 
eaſe of his maſter, the Spaniards, leaving him 


without ſupplies to compleat the ſiege of Caſal, 2 


ſo affected the Marquitſs Spinola that he died for 


grief, and i in him fell the laſt of that rare breed 


of Low Country ſoldiers, who gave the world 
ſo great and juſt a character of the Spaniſh infan- 
try as the beſt ſoldiers of the world; a character 
which we ſee now ſo very much degenerated 
that they hardly deſerve the natne of ſoldiers. 


„ remained at Milan the reſt of the winter, 
for the recovery of my Health, and alſo for ſup- 
_ plies from England. — Here it was I firſt heard 


the name of Guſtavus Adolphus, the King of | | 


Sweden, who now Began his war with the 8 | 
peror.; and while the King of France was at 
Lyons, the league with Sweden was made, in 


which the French contributed 1 200000 crowus 
in money, and 600000. per annum, to the at- 5 
tempt of Guſtavus Adolphus.” About this time 


he landed in Pomerania, took the: towns of Ste- 


tin and Strueſſund, and from thence proceedec £7 


i that e avannery of War I ſball have 
9 wal” occaſion 
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1 : occaſion to ok very bee h. the proſecution 15 


ral this Work. 


I had indeed no intention of ſceing that King, 
or his armies, having been ſo roughly handled 
already, that I had given over all thoughts of 
appearing among the fighting people, and re- 
ſolved in the ſpring to purſue my journey to Ve- 
nice, and ſo for the reſt of Italy. — Vet, 1 gan- 
not deny, that as every gazette gave us ſome ac- 
counts of the conqueſts and victories of this glo- 
rious prince, it pre- poſſeſſed me with ſecret 
wiſhes of ſeeing him; but theſe were ſo. young 
and unſettled, 1 5 I drew no reſolutions om 
"ae for a long while. | 

About the middle of January I left Milan 5 5 
came to Genoa, from thence = ſea to Leghorn, 
3 to Naples, Rome vnd Venice, but ſaw no- 
thing in {fly that afforded me any entertain- 


ment. As for their manners, I ſaw nothing 


but lewdneſs, private murthers, ſtabbing men 
at the corner of a ſtreet, or in the dark, hiring 
' bravoes, and the like; all the diverſions here 
ended in whoring, gaming and Sodomy, theſe 
were to me the modern excellencies of Laß; 1 
and I had no guſt to antiquities. 


It was pleaſant indeed when I was at Rome, x; 
to ſay here ſtood the Capital, there the Colofles 
of Nero, here the Amphitheatre of Titus, there 
the Aqueduct of —— here the Forum, there 
7 here the Temple of Venus, there 
of Jupiter, here the Pantheon, &c. but as 1 
never deſigned to. write this Book, what was 
uſeful I kept in my head; and every * elſe 
I left to * 5 p © 


„ TY | 
1 obſerved the people were degenerated from. 

the ancient glorious inhabitants, who Were A 
nerous, brave, and the moſt valiabt of OR. 
tions, to a vicious baſeneſs of ſoul; barbarous, - 
treacherous, jealous and revengeful ; lewd and 
cowardly ; intolerably proud and haughty; = 
goted to blind, incoherent devotion, and the 
groſſeſt of idolatry,—lndeay the awkardneſs of 

the people's diſpoſition made the place unplea- 
ſant to me; for there is ſo little to recommend 

a country hen the people diſgrace it, that all 
the beauties of the creation cannot make up the | 
want of thoſe excellencies which agreeable ſo n 
ciety afford; this made Italy a very difagrecable 
country to me; as the people were the foil to 

the place, and all manner of bateful yices reign- 

ing in their general way of living. e 
1 confeſs 1 was not very religious myſelf, and | 


being come abroad into the world young enough, 
might eaſily have been drawn into evils that had 
recommended themſelves with any tolerable a- 
gays to nature and common manners; 
but when wickedneſs preſented itſelf, full grown 
in its groſſeſt freedoms and liberties, it quite. 
took away that agreeableneſs to vice the De vil | 
had furniſhed me with; and illuſtrative to this, 
I cannot but relate a ſcene which paſſed. only 
betwixt that infernal Spirit and myſelf. 
At a certain town in Italy. which ſhall be 
" nameleſs, becauſe 1 will not celebrate the pro- 


ficiency of one place more than another, When 
T believe the whole country equally wicked, TI 


, 


Was prevailed upon, rather than tempted, 4 la 
5 P Gourtezar 


2 
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Coirtezan,—If I ſhould Lab woman, * 
muſt give a very mean character of my own vir- 
tue, to ſay I was allured by any but an extraor- 
dinary figure; her face, ſhape, mien and dreſs, 
I may, without vanity, ſay the fineſt that ever 
 I'faw. When I had anos, into her apart- 
ments, the riches at | magnificence of them afſ- 
- toniſhed me; the cupboard or cabinet of plate, 
the jewels, the tapeſtry, and every thing in pro- 
portion, made me queſtion whether I was not in 
the chamber of ſome lady of the beſt quality; 
but when after ſome converſation 1 found 
that ſhe was really nothing but a courtezan, = 
' Engliſh, a common ſtreet whore, a punk of the 
trade, I was amazed, and my inclination to her 
rſon began to cool; her converſation exceed- 
ed, if poffible, the beſt of quality, and was, I 
mMuſt on, exceeding agreeable: ſhe ſung to her 
| | Jute, and danced as fine as ever F ſaw, and thus 
diverted me two hours before any thing elſe was 
diſcourſed of ;—but when the vicious paft came 
upon the ſage,” I bluſh to relate the confuſion 
I was in, and when ſhe made a certain motion, 
by which I underſtood ſhe might be made uſe + - 
of, either as a Lady, or as was quite thun- 
der · ſtruck, all the vicious parts of my thoughts 
vaniſhed, the place filled me with horror, and = 
51 2 Was all over Uſorder and diſtraction. . 


4 began, however, to recollect where 1 was, 
* that in this country theſe were people not 
to be affronted; ſhe eafily perceived the diſorder 
I was in, and turned it off with admirable —_— 
c, Mann to talk — a ia Gullant, received '; 


. 


me 35 "i ent, eben me Foretnens and 
ſome W1 ine. 5 71 : 


ore 1 was: iy more N 8 befote, 
oe 1 concluded th {I would neither offer. me to 


eat or drink n aw without poiſon, and I was 
very {by of! "Ming her treat, but ſhe ſcattered 
this fear immediately, by geadily, and 7 


own accord, not only taſting but eating freely 


of every | thing ſhe gave me; whether ſhe per- 


ceived my Warineſs, or the reaſon of it, I Kno 


not, I could not help baniſhing my ſuſpicion, 


the obliging carriage and firange charm of her 


converſation had fo much power of me, that 
I'both ate and drank. with her at all haz ds. 


When 1 öſfered to go, py” at parting pe- 


ſented her five piſtoles, | could not prevail wit 


Her to take them, iwhen-the ſpoke ſore Italian 
roverb which Þ could not Fanny underſtand, 


dut by my gueſs it ſeemed to imply, that, ſhe 


would not taks the pay, having not obliged me 
otherwiſe- At jaſt 1 laid the pieces on her 
toilet, and would not receive them again 5 upon 


Ibich ſhe obliged me to paſs my word to viſit 
her again, elſe ſhe a 0 no means acoept ; 


my preſent. _ „ . 


I confeſs 1 had a FENG inclination to Au ber + 
again, and beſides thought myſelf obliged to 


it in honour to oy parole; but after ſome ſtrife 


in my thoughts a bout it, N to been my 


word with her, when going 
ing to ſee their devotions, 


| bi pets very Our <a to her porn, 


_— 


At het coins out af the church I ſpoke to 

Þ the paid me her reſpects with a Seignior In- 

gleſe, and ſome words ſhe ſaid in Spaniſh ſmil- 
ing, which I did not underſtand; I cannot ſay 

here ſo clearly as I would be glad I might, that 


I broke ny word with her; but if I faw her 
any more I ſaw nothing of what: gave me ſo 
much offence before. l 


The end of my relating this tory: is TRY 
in deſcribing the manner of their addreſs, with- 
out bringing myſelf to confeſſion ; if I did any 
_ thing 1 have. ſome reaſon to be aſharned of; it 
may be a leſs crime to conceal than expoſe it— 
The ticulars related, however, may lead the 
reader of theſe ſheets. to a view of what gave me 
a particular diſguſt at this pleaſant part of the 
World as they pretend to M1 it, and made me 
quit the place ſooner than travellers uſe to do 
. go thither to ſatisfy their curioſit © 

N prodigious ſtupid bigotry of the people 

vas irkſome to me; I thought there was 
3 ck in it very ſordid, the entire empire 
the prieſts have over both the ſouls and bodies 
of the people, gave me a ſpecimen of that mean- 
neſs of ſpirit which is no where elſe to be ſeen 
but in Tray, eſpecially in the city of Rome. 


At Venice I perceived it quite different, the 
Civil authority having a viſible ſuperiority over 
the ecclefiaſtic; and the church more ſubject 
there to the ſtate than in any other part of Ray. 
For theſe reaſons I took no pleaſure in filling 
my hiſtory of Italy with remarks of places or 
ine all the gute and valvable ee 

ts 


— 


'F 


4 5 1 


of the Runa nation, are done Ales ak 1 

can pretend to, by people who made it more 

their buſineſs; I went to ſee. and not to write; 

and little thought then of theſe Memoirs, as, j | 
ill furniſhed myſelf to write them. 


J left Taly in April, and. taking the- tour 0 
Bavaria, 9 very much out of the way, 
| 14 through Munich, Paſaw, Lints, and at 
aft to Vienna, 1 
I came there the md” of. April, 1635; in | « 
tending. to have gone from thence down the Ds; e 
nube into Hungary, and by means. of. F : = fe 
which T1 ee e from the Engliſh alla- 
dor at Conftantingple, I deſigned to Share ſeen all 
thoſe great towns on the Danube which Were 
then in the hands of the Turks, and blech 1 ; 
had read much of in the hiftory of the war be- 
tween the Turks and the Germans; but 4:7 was 
diverted from my elle by te els OC» 
caſion. 


There had been a long bloody war in the em- 
pire of Germany for twelve years, between the 
Emperor, the Duke of Bavaria, the King of 
Spain, and the popiſh Princes and Electors on 
the one ſide, and the proteſtant Princes on the 
other; and both ſides having been exhauſted by 
the war, and even the opting themſelves be- 
_ ginning to diſlike the growing power of the 38 
houſe of Auſtria, it was thought all parties were 4 
willing to make peace.—Nay, things were 
brought to that pals, that forme of the popiſh , 
Princes and Electors began to talk of making 
Alliances with the King of Sweden,” N . e 
; Here 


: * it is 10 to n . 1 two 


ukes of Mecklenburgh having been diſpoſſeſſed 


df moſt of their dominions by. the tyranny of _ 
the Emperor Ferdinand, and being in danget | 
of loſing the reſt, earneſtly folicited the King 
of Sweden to com̃e to their affiſtance ; and that 
Prince, as he was felated to the houſe of Meck= 
lenburgb, and eſpecially as he was willing to lay 
huold of any opportunity to break with the Em- 


peror, againſt whom he had laid up, an impla- 


© cable Prejudice; was very ready” and ena to 
5 come to their aſſiſtance. 


Tue reaſons of his quartel with ihe Fin erok | 
were grounded upon the Inperialiſts concerning & 
themſelves in the war of Poland, where the 
Emperor had ſent 8000 foot and 2000 horſe td 
"Join the Poliſʒi army againſt the King; and had 
thereby given ſome check to his arnis in that 


war. —In purſuance, therefore, of his refolu4 


tion to quatrel with the Emperor, but more 
Particularly at the inſtance of the Princes above 


+ Hamed; his Stoedifh majeſty had landed the year 


before at Straelſund with about 12000 men, and 


; having joined with Tome forces which he had 
left in Poliſh Prufſia, all which did not make 
| 20000, he began a war with the Emperor, the - 


eateſt in event, filled with the moſt famous 


\. battles, ſieges and extraordinary actions, in- 
cluding its wonderful ſucceſs and happy conclu- 
105 Os of any war ever maintained in the world. 


The King of Sweden had already taking Ste- 
| oe Straeljund; Roftock, Wiſmar, and all the 


"on s nes; on the n and . to ſpread 
e 
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himſelf into Germany; he had made a league 
with the French, as J obſerved in my ſlory orf 
_ Saxony, and had now made a treaty with the 


: - 
: 


Duke of Brandenburg, and, in ſhort, began to 


be terrible to the empire. 


In this conjuncture, the Emperor called the 


general diet of theempire to be held at Rat Hon, 

here, as was pretended, all ſides were to treat 
of peace and to join forces to beat the Swedes out 
of the empire. Here the Emperor, by a moſt 
exquilite management, brought the affairs of 
the diet to a concluſion, exceedingly to his on 
advantage and to the farther oppreſſion of the 

proteſtants; and, in particular, in the war againſt 
the King of Sweden, which was to be 1 


> 


— 


* 


and Saxony which pe gebagnrd We Tinh. 
| of Magdenbur gh. n [If 


| But 


1 


! 2 


% * 
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Bot ! it is plain the . were "reſolved oh FT 


War with the Emperor; his Swediſh Majeſty 


might, and indeed could not but foreſee; har 3 
he once ſhewed himſelf with a ſufficient force 


on the frontiers of the em ire, all the proteſtant 
Princes would be obliged, by their intereft or 
by his arms, to fall in with him, and this the 
| conſequence made appear to be a juſt concluſion; 
fror the Electors of Brandenburg and Coy wers 


both forced to join with bim. 


Firſt, They were willing to join with Kim: 
41 leaſt they could not find in their hearts to join 


with the Emperor, of whoſe power they had 
ſuch juſt apprehenſions; they Vlhed the Swedes 


faced, and would have been very glad to have 


had the work done at another man's charge; 


but like true Germans they were more willing 
to be ſaved than to ſave themſelves, and there- 


fore hung back and ſtood upon terms. 


_ +». Secondly, They were at laſt forced to it; the 
firſt was forced to join by the King of Sweden 
hbuimſelf, who being come. fo far was not be dal- 

lied with; and had not the Duke of Branden- 
urg complied as he did, he had been ruined 


by the Swede; the Saxon was driven into the 


arms of the Swede by force, for Count Tilly ra- 


vaging his country made him comply with _ 


; terms to be fayed from deſtruction. «FELL 


Thus matters flood at the end of the et Ar 
Ratihhon; the King of Sweden began to ſee him- 


| ſelf leagued againſt at the djet bot by proteſtant 1 5 
and papiſt; and, as I have often heard his Ma- 


bn Je fay — if aw did _ he had 192858 


to 


to try to > force 3 off from the 5 * 4 3 | | 
to treat them as enemies equally with the reſt. 5 


But the proteſtants convinced him ſoon after, . 
that though they were tricked into the out- 
ward appearance of a league againſt him at | 
Ratiſbon, they had no ſuch intentions; and b 
their ambaſſadors let him know, that they ls. + 
wanted his powerful afliſtance to defend their 
councils, when they would ſoon convince him 
that they had a due ſenſe of the Emperor's. de- 
figns, and would do their utmoſt for their li- 
berty; and theſe I take to be the firſt invitati- 

ons the King of Sweden had to undertake the | 
roteſtant cauſe as ſuch, and which entitled 
him to ſay he fough t for the 1 and religion ; 
of the German nation. TIO | 


I have had ſome particular e e to 

hear theſe things from the mouths of ſome f 

the very Princes themſelves, and therefore m 
the more forward to relate them; and I place 

them here, becauſe previous to the part I ated 

on this bloody ſcene, it is neceſſary to let the 

reader into ſome part of the ſtory, and to ſhew 

him in what manner and on Lace occaſions this . 

terrible war began. 5 ET 
The proteſtants, ahemeg at tha uſage they „ 

had met with at the former diet, had ſecretly 
propoſed among themſelves to form a general 

union or confederacy, for preventing that ruin 

which they ſaw, unleſs ſome ſpeedy remedies 

vere applied, would be inevitable. The Elector 

of Saxony, the head of the proteſtants, a vigo- 


; Tan and politic Prince, was the firſt that moved 
. * 


t 4 * 


Fg it; and the Landgraye of . He . A zealous and 
5 gallant Prince, being conſulted with, it reſted 
est while between theſe two, no method 


a be ing found practicable to bring it to paſs; ; the 


Emperor being ſo powerful in all parts, that 
they 3 the petty Princes would not dare 
to negoc ate an Pn of ſuch 2 nature, being 
| ſurrounded with the Im Fp forces, who by 
their two generals, „. leftem and' Tilly, kept 
them in continual ſubjection and terror. THis 
dilemma had like to have ſtifled the thoughts of 
the union, as a thing ee when 'one 
Seigenſius, a Lutheran miniſter, a perſon of 
- great abilities, and one whom e lector of 
| Saxony made Steat 1 uſe of in matters of policy as 
well as religion, contrived for them this excel- 
lent expedient, n 


| 1 had the honour to 1 ac h 8 8 1 
Gentleman while I was at 5 ; it pleaſed 
hi: exceedingly to have been the contriver of 


ſio ine a ſtructure as the concluſions, of Leipfct, 


and he was. glad to be entertained. on that ſub- 
3 2 ad the. relation from his own mouth, 
115 but very modeitly, he told me he thought i 
it was an inſpiration darted on a ſudden into bis 
mind, when. the Duke of Saxony calling. him 
into his cloſet One] morning, 9 7856 a countenance 
| full of His concern, ſhaking his head and look- 
> Jo ing earneſtly, 1 What will become. of us, "Doc —— 
: of Haid the Duke, we ſhall all be undone, on 
at 0 7 an: Mann.” „Why 10 o pleaſe 3 ehe f 
Ring 7 fays. the Doctor, Lite hey will iht 
the ing of Sweden with our armies and money,” 5 
0 8 / . lays 
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 fays the Duke, „and entirely devout us and our 
friends.” N But what i is become of our con- 
federacy then,” ſaid the Doctor, which your 
Highnels had fo happily framed, and which” the 
Lands rave of Heſſe was fo pleaſed with?“ „Be- 
come fi it,” ſays the Duke, its a good thought, 
but it is. impoſſible to bring it to paſs among ſo 
many members of the proteſtant Princes that 
are to be conſulted with, for we neither have 
time to treat, nor will half of them dare to ne- 
gociate the matter; the Imperialiſts being quar- 
tered in their very bowels.” But may not 
ſome expedient be found out, ſays the Doctor, 
to bring them altogether to treat of ĩt at a ge- 
neral meeting?“ It is well propoſed,” ſays 
the Duke, but in what town or city ſhall they 
aſſemble where the very deputies ſhall not be 
beſieged by Tillß or Walleftern in fourteen days 
time, and ſacrificed to the cruelty and fury of 
the Emperor F erdinand ?” „ Will your High- 
neſs be the eaſier in it,” replies the Boctor, «2 
a way be found out to call ſuch an afſembly 
upon other cauſes, at which the Emperor may 
have no. umbrage, and perhaps give his aſſent? 
You know the diet at Frankfort is at hand; it 
is neceſſary the proteſtants ſhould have an aſſem- 
bly of their own, to prepare matters for the ge- 
neral diet, and it may be no difficult matter to 
obtain it.” The Duke ſurpriſed with joy at the 
motion, embraced the Doctor with an extraor- 
dinary tranſport, ** thou haſt done it, Doctor, 
ſaid he, and immegiately cauſed him to draw a 
3 form: of a letter to the e Which he n 


7 


* 


PTY 


with St _ dexterity of ale, 1 


to his Imperial Majeſty, that in order to put au 2 
end to the troubles of Germany, his Majeſty *. 
1 would be pleaſed to permit the proteſtant Prin- H 
ces of the empire to hold a diet to themſelves, to = 
conlider of ſuch matters as they were to treat of A 
at the general diet, in order to cohform them- 5 

ſelves to the will and pleaſure of his Inperial ju 

| Majeſty, to drive out foreigners, and ſettle a tt 
laſting peace in the empire; he alſo worde! 8 
ſomething of their reſolutions. unanimouſly. ti 

givetheir ſuffrages in favour of the King of 2 

ary at the election of a King of the Romans, Aa R 

thing which he knew the Emperor had in his = 
thought, and would puſh with all his might at 'Y 

the diet. This letter was ſent, and the bait ſo. = == 
neatly concealed, that the Electors of Bavaria t⸗ 
and Mentz, the King of Hungary, and ſeveral 2 

"of: the popiſh Princes, not forefeeing that the 3 
ruin of them all lay i in the bottom of it, N, 5 b 
ilhly adviſed the Emperor to conſent to it. c 
1-5 conſenting to this the Emperor agned bis 5 0 
5 own: deſtruction, for here began the conjunction ; 
of the German proteſtants with the Swede, which p 
was the moſt fatal Plewe to : Fordmnand,” and ne t 
5 ver could be recoyered. je 

Accordingly the ve Was e held at Leiphek, Sth: fl 
Feb. 1670, where the proteſtants agreed on ſe- 1 
vetal heads for their mutual defence, which p 
were'the grounds of the following war; theſe r 
were the famous conclufions of Leipfch, which 

fo alarmed the Emperor and the whole empire, | 
h to *. it in the beginning, the Emperoꝝ 7 


* | 4 8 commanded. 


Xt% 1- 


n Count T ily and the Duke of She | 
on, immediately to al upon the Landgrave of | 
Heſſe, as the Principal n of th union; 3 Bur 

it was too late. 


The contlufions were. ligated i into ten u Reads : 1 5 


I. That ſince their ſins had brought God's 

judgments. upon the whole Proteſtant church, 
they ſhould command public prayers to be made 
to Almighty God for the nn w_ calantis 
ties that attended them. 


Ware + That a treaty of peace night be ſet on 
foot, in order to comè to a right nenen 
8 the catholic 5 3 ee 620 (8 225-010! et 


That a time for ſuch a rat) being o. 
tained, they ſhould: appoint an aſſembly : of ate 
5 oy to meet preparatory: to the trelt g. 


„ That all their tomp laints! (ald be hum | 
bly repreſented to his ere Majesty, and the 
catholic ECO in order to La Seal ble - ace 46 
comm LEON. 1 


3 47 


* That s u appoinoddepaties har 
ſhould met at certain times to conſult of their 
common intereſt, and ho ſhould always be im- 

powered to conèlude of hut ſhoald be oO 
r ng for their ſafety. - id goo ned. 


„That they ſhall a; a Ledtie eie to 
maintain and defend their liberties, rights and | 
religion. N e 10 

£ GR 3. That "7 


— - 
\ — 


8. That it is ele to aa conſtitution f 
rh empire, « ee in the diet at Huſters to 
0 ſo. . 


That the arming for their . n 


. is ſhall. by no means hinder their obedience 
to his Imperial Majeſty; but that they wats Rill 
eqntinge their loyalty to him. 


1D... They. agree to N their forves, 


which ; in all amounted to.790000 men: 26 


The Emperor, exceedingly ſtartled at the. 
 eonecluſiohs,'iflued, out a ſevere proclamation. or 
ban againſt them, which, imported much the 


ame thing as a declaration o. war, and com- 


| manded. "ly to begin, and immediately to fall 
on the Duke of Saxony. with all the 8 imagi- 


T- nable, as 'T. have already. obſerved. 


Here began the flame to break out; "ap U pon 
the Emperor's ban, the proteſtants ſent 1 5 to 
the King of Sweden for ſuccour.— His Majeſty 
had 8 conquered Mecklenburg h, and part 


of Pomerania, and was advancing with his vic- 


2 troops, increaſed by the addition of ſome 
fegiments raifed in thoſe parts, in order to carty 

on the war againſt the Emperor, having defigned 
- to follow up the Oaer into Hiigſia, and ſo to puſh 
the war home to the Emperor s hereditary coun- 
tries of Auſtria and Babemia, when the firſt 


meſſengers came to him in this caſe; but this 
changed his meaſures, and brought him to the 

_ frontiers of Brandenburgb, reſolved to anſwer 
te defire of the proteſtants: but here the Duke 

. 1 eli * to halt, making ſome 
1 | Ns difficulties | 


T 49 13 We . 


TE 350 demanding terms, which drove 
the King to uſe ſome extremities with him, and 
ſtopt t the Swede, for awhile, who had otherwiſe 
been on the banks of tlie Elbe, as fbon as J. iy 
the Imperial general had entered Saxony, which 
if th had done, the miſerable deſtruction of 

Magdenburgh had been prevented as” 1 n 
: ee vg Ay I 


3 The King 1 beak iüvited inte the union, 
and when he firſt came back from the banks of 
the Oder he had accepted it, and was preparing 
to back it with all his power. — The Duke of 
Saxony had already a good army, which he had 
with infinite diligence. recruited and muſtered 
under the cannon of *Leipfct. The King of 
Sweden eines by his ambaſſador at Leipſicꝶ, 
entered into the union of the proteſtants, was 
advancing victoriouſly to their aid, juſt as Count 
Ti had entered the Duke of Saxony domini- 
ons. The fame of the Sediſih conqueſts, and 
of the hero commanded them, ' ſhook my reſo- 
lutions of travelling into Turkey, being reſolved 
to ſee the conjunction of the proteſtant armies, 
and before the fire was broke out too far, to take 
* advantage of ſeeing both fides. 


While 1 remained at Tins uncertain which 
way I ſhould, proceed, I remember obſerving 
they talked of the King of Sweder as a Prince of 
no conſideration, one that they might let go on 
and tire himſelf in Mech lenbur gb, and thereabout, 
till they could find leiſure to 5 with him, and 
then he might be cruſhed as they pleaſed; but 
as it is never to Wet an . ſo this Was 


| 2 7225 . 
„„ 4 . 5 3 
„ not an enemy to be lpiſed, a they afterwards 


2 5 ] found. x 85 7 3 
„ hs 6 ne of Leiphich,. ny at 
| _ firſt they gave the. Inperia court ſome uneaſi- 
"lbs but when they foung the Imperial armies 
to fright the members out of the union, 
A that the ſeveral branches had no conſidera- 
; ble forces on foot, it . was the general. dilcouzſe 
| at Vienna, that the union at Leipfick only gave 
1 Emperor an opportunity to Cruſh abſolutely 
the Dukes of Saxony, Brandenburg 5, and the 
Landgrave of H eff, and they looked YI. it as 
WR A thing certain. . | 
* I never ſaw any real concern. in 8 1 at 
| eu till news came to court that the King 
of Sweden had entered into the union; but as 
this made them very uneaſy, they began t to move 
the moſt powerful methods poſſible to divert 
this ſtorm; and upon this news, Tilly was haſt- 
ened to fall upon Saxony. before this union could 
proceed from a conjunction of forces. This 
was certainly a good reſolution, and no meaſure 
could have been more exactly concerted had not 
the diligence of the Saxons prevented it. 
The gathering of this ſtorm, which from 2 
cloud began to ſpread over the empire, and 
from the little duchy of Mecklenburgł began to 
threaten all Corman, abſolytely determined me, 
as I noted before, of travelling; and laying aſide 
the thou ghts of Hungary, Ire ulyed, 11 . 
to ſee the King of Swell s army. 


I parted from Vienna the middle of Ma ay, an 


a ba _ fot Great- OY in Se 2 as 1 | 
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quiſate of Brandenbirgh, and ſo to Berlin ; but 


when I came to the frontiers of Silefa, though 
I had paſſes I could. $0 no farther, the guards 


on all the frontiers were ſo ſtrict, I was o liged 


to come back into Bobemia, and went to Prague. 


From hence I found I could eaſily paſs thro? 
the Imperial provinces to the Lower Saxony, and 
accordingly took pales for Hamburgh, deſigning 
however ts uſe them no farther than I found 


| 5 virtue of. theſe 1 7 1 oo into 


n to paſs into o Poland, but defion gning in- | 
' deed to go down the Oder to Cuſtrin i in the Mar- 


1 3 did! not Fe RA ga this city, 


neither I believe did Count Tilly himſelf think 


of glutting his fury with ſo ei. a deſolation#}: 
much leſs did the people expect it. I did be- 
lieve they muſt capitulate, and I perceived by 
diſcourſe in the army, that Tilly would give 


them but very indifferent debe ; bat it 


fell out otherwiſe. The treaty of ſurrender 
was as it were begun, nay ſome ſay concluded, 


finding the citizens had abandoned the guards 
of the works, and looked to themſelves with 
leſs diligence than uſyal, they broke in, carried 


an half-moon ſword in hand, with little refiſt< 
_ ance; and though it was a ſurpriſe on both 
fides, the citizens neither fearing, nor the army 


expecting the occaſion; the garriſon, with as.” 
much re ſolution, as could be expected under ſuck 


h oe to the ls twice beat the In- 
n 
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when ſome of the out-gyards of the Imper zalifts 5 
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pa oft; bar kenn b. men « Ferris up, aa the 

| alminiftrator 'of "Magdenburgh himſelf being 3 

| wounded. and taken, the enemy broke in, took | 

the city by ſtorm, and entered with ſuch terrible | 
. fury, that without reſpe& to age or condition, | 

© they put all the garriſon and inhabitants, man, 
woman and child, to the ſword, plundered the 
city, and when they had done et it on fire. 


* 9 This calamity ſure was the moſt dreadful fi offt 1 
„ ever Law; the rage of the Imperial loldi⸗ y | 
ers was quite intolcrable and not to be expreſſed; 
- + out of 25000, ſome. ſaid 30000 people, there. 
Was not a ſoul to be ſeen alive, till the flames 
drove thoſe that were bid in vaults and ſecret 
. places to ſeek death in the ſtreets, rather than yy 
_ : periſl inthe fire: of theſe miſerable creatures: 
| ſaine were killed too by the furious ſoldiers, but. 
at laſt they ſaved. the lives of ſuch as came out 
of their cellars and. holes, and ſo about 2000 
poor deſperate. creatures were left: the exact 
number of thoſe that periſhed in this city could 
never be known, becauſe thoſe the ſoldiers bad 
"ST _ feſt butchered, the flames conſumed. < 


I was on the ether fe the Elbe whit his” 

5 dreadful piece of butchery was done; the city 
4 "1 of Magdenburgh had a ſconce or fort over againſt 
1 called the toll- houſe, which joined to the 
B city by a very fine bridge of boats — This was 
1 by. the Imperial, Ns a few days before, and 
having a mind to ſee it, and rather becauſe from 
- thence Icould have a very good view of the city, 
I I was, gone over Tis, bridge of boats to view 
. fort ; about ten © clock in the gran I. 
| ApS perceived 


— 


8 


WES =F] Ae were onal g by the Ering and 


immediately all ran to the works, I little thought 
of the taking the city, but imagined it might 
be. ſome. outwork attacked, for we all expected 


the city would ſurrender that day or next, and 


they might have Fapitulated po WET good. 


terms. 
Being upon t the Wok of the fort, on a 1 


den I heard a cry in the city that cannot be ima- 
ined, and it is not poſſible. to expreſs'the man- * 
ner off It, bat. I could ſee the women and chil- 


dren running about the ſtreets 1 ina moſt lament- 
5 able condition. 5 | 


The city wall did not run 1 FM fide: of. 


the river with ſo great a height, bus we could, 


plainly ſee the market-place and ſeveral. ſt 


which run down to the river: in about an hou 4 


time after this firſt cry, all was confuſion; there... 


was little ſhooting, | the execution was all cut - 


ting of throats and mere houſe-murthers ; the 


reſolute garriſon, with the brave Baron . Plone 


berg fought it out to the laſt, and were cut in 


pieces, and by this time the Imperial ſoldiers 


| having broke open the gates and entered on all 
ſides, the ſlaughter was very dreadful z wels 
ſee the poor people in crowds driven down the 


ſtreets, flying from the fury of the ſoldiers who 


followed butchering them as faſt as they could, 

and refuſed mercy to any body; till driving 
them to the river's edge, the deſperate wretches 
threw themſelves into the river, where thouſands 
periſhed, eſpecially women and children; ſeve- 


8 Tal men that could Lim got over. to our fide, « 


"2D * N | | 4 : . 7 1 where 


* 


* 
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| where. Nee + "icy nat . with fight, gaye 
tbem quarter, and took them up, and I cannot? 
but do this juſtice to the German officers in the 
fort, they had five ſmall flat boats, and they ave 
leave to the ſoldiers to go off in them, a5 £ 


* ” 
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what booty they could, but charged them 851 3 


to kill any bedy, but take them all priſoners. 


noir e was not ill rewarded, for 
the ſoldiers wiſely avoiding thoſe places where 
their fellows were employed in butchering the 
miſerable people, rowed to other places, where 
crowds of people ſtood crying out for help, and 
expecting to be every minute either drowned or 
murdered; of theſe at ſundry times they fetched 
over near 60⁰5 but took care to take in none 
bat ſuch Ln offered them good pay. Never was 
WOricy Is of greater ſervice than now. 


chen * had any VR" of that ſort to offer 
ir ION helped. 


There was a . of 5 town, who ſee-. 
| | coming near him, but out of his call, 
by the help bf a {peaking trumpet, told the ſol- 
diers he would giwe them 20000 dollars to fetch 
him off; they rowed loſe to the thore, and 
N tookiþim with his wife and fix children into the 
boat, but fuck throngs of people got about 
it they had like to have ſunk her, ſo that the 
Ro were fain to drive a great many out a- 
gain by main force, and while they war doing 
this, ſome. of the enemies coming down the 
ſtreet deſperately drove them all into the water. 
Ehe boat however brought the burgher and 


. * wike.and gies he 0 Wan they had. 
2 nc 


1 


n 


* 
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hot a that eat about them, you” in e 
and money he gave them ſo much as made all 
the fellows very rich. —I cannot pretend to de- 
ſeride the cruelty of this day, the town by bye | 
in the afternoon was all in flames, the wealth 
cenſumed was. ineſtimable, and a loſs to the | 


very conqueror. I think there was s little or no- 


| Wing left but the feat church, and about 100 


: hou CS. | 11 7 f # 
This was a ſad DVR into. hs: army for 


me, and gave me a horror and averſion to the 
Emperor's people, as well as to his cauſe, 1 


quitted the camp the third day after this execu · 
tion, vile che fire was hardly out in the city; 


and from thence getting ſafe conduct to paſs into 
the Palatinate, I turned out of the road at 1 
ſmall village on the Elbe, called Emer field, _ as 


can give but ſmall account of the town, having 
a boor for our guide, whom we could hardly 
underſtand. 1 bing at on the 17th 
of May. 

We Sond Fa Electot . upon a 
ening of his army, put the people, in the great- 


eſt terror .imaginable, every day expecting Tly 


with the German army, who. by his cruelty at 
Magdenburgh. was become ſo dreadful to the 
prozeſtants, that they e no e wheres 
ever he came. 1 


The Emperor's power \ was made ſo Grmidablh 


to all the proteſtants, particularly fince the diet 


at Ratiſbon left them in a worſe caſe than it 
found them, that they had not only formed the 


. of Tante, which * men looked 
| upon 


. 
2 8 
- 
> 
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pon as FW is effect of Cera tber than any 15 
PpProbable means of their deliverange. but had 
=: privately i im plored the protection and afliſtance 
lt foreign powers, and particularly the King of 
2 [wig from whom they had promiſes of "a 
edy and powerful aſſiſtance. And truly if 
"FF Swede Wa not with a very ſtrong hand reſ- 
cued them, all their concluſions at Leiphckt had 
Jerved but ts haſten their ruin. I femembe; 
FE very well in the Imperial-army. they gane 
with ſuch contempt of the forces of the f 
teſtants, that not only the Inperialiſit but the | 
proteſtants themſelves gave them up as loſt 2 the 
Emperor had hot leſs than 200000«men in ſe? 
Feral armies on foot, who moſt fem“ ere c mo 
the back of the proteſtants in every corner. If 
= ally did but write a threatening letter to any 
city or Prince of the union, they preſently Fg 
| mitted, renounced the conclufions of Leipfick; 
ind received Tmpergel garriſons, as the cities of 
Um and Mrmingen, the duchy of Wirtemberg, | 
and ſeveral others, and almoſt all Suaben. 


Only the Duke of Saxony and the Landgrave . 
85 Heſſe upheld the drooping courage of the pro- 
teſtants and refuſed all terms of peace; lighted 
all the threatenings of the Imperial generals, and 
the Duke of Brandenburgh was eng, in . 
terward almoſt by fore. ein 


The Duke of Saxony muſtered his 1 un⸗ TS 
& the walls of Leipfiob, and I having returned 
to Leipfick two days before, ſaw them paſs the 
review. The Duke, gallantly mounted,” rode 
* the 445 attended 82 his F ield 1 5 


— 
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{hal Win; Tg ſeemed 8 Bey rica EN 
with them, and indeed the troops made a very 
5 fine appearance; but I who had ſeen. Ti/ly's ar- 
my, and. his old weather-beaten. ſoldiers, whoſe - 
diſcipline and exerciſes were ſo exact, and their 
courage fo. often tried, could not look on the 
Saxon army without ſome concern, when I con- 
ſidered who they had to deal with; Tillys men 
were rugged ſurly fellows, their faces had an 
air of hardy courage, mangled with wounds and 
ſears, their armour ſhewed the bruiſes of muſ- 
quet bullets, and the ruſt of winter ſtorms ; I 
obſerved: their .cloaths were always dirty; but 
their arms were clean and bright; they were 
uſed to camp in the open fields; and ſleep in 
the froſts and rain; their horſes were ſtrong and 
hardy like themſelves, and well taught i in their 
exerciſes; the ſoldiers knew their buſineſs fo 
exactly that general orders were enough; every 
private man was fit to commang, and their 
wheelings, marchings, countermarchings and 
exerciſes were done with ſuch order and readi- 
neſs, that the diſtinct. words of command were 
hardly of any uſe among them; they were 
fAuſhed with Wieden and A Knew 2b 
it was to fly. 


There Had pafſed ſome dt ee Tily | 

ind the Duke, and he gave always ſuch ambi- 

guous anſwers as he thought might ſerve to gain 

time; but 745 was not to be put off with words, 

and drawing his army towards Saxony,; ſends 

four propoſitions to him to ſign, and demands 
immediate PFs ; the propuittions. were poſſtive. 
| 1. To 


. 56 . 
8 5 To caufe his troops to enter into the Em- 


: peror's ſervice, and to march in perſon with 
{i them againſt the King of Sweden. 7 


2. To give the Imperial army quarters in | bis | 
country, and ſupply thee with neceſſary pro- 


| viſions. 


. To refinguith the union of Leipjcks and | 


| diforen the ten concluſions. 


Jo make reſtitution of the oha and 
ws of the church. | = 


The Duke being RAPE? by Filly" 5 pinto 
for an immediate anſwer, fat all night; and part 
of the next day with his privy councellors, de- 
bating what reply to give, which at laſt was 
concluded, in ſhort, that he would live and die 
in defence of the proteſtant religion and the con- 


eluſions of Leipſicł, and bad Tilly defianee. 


The day being thus caſt, he immediately de- 
camped with his whole army for Torgdy, fear- 
ing that Tilly ſhould get there before him, and 
ſo prevent his junction with the Swede, The 
Pu ke had not yet concluded any poſitive treaty 

with the King of Swedeland, and the Duke of 
Brandenburgb having made ſome difficulty of 
joining, they both ſtood on ſome niceties till 
W had like to have ruined themſelves at once. 


 Brandenburgh had given up the town of Span- 

8 to the King by a former treaty to ſecure a 
retreat for his army, and the King was advanced 
as far as Frankfort upon the Oder, when on a 
ſudden ſome ſmall difficulties ariſing, Branden- 


a * ſeemed cold i in the * and with a ſort 
| | | of 


E 


of indifference, demands his town of Spandau to 
be reſtored again. Guſlavus Adolphus, who be- 
gan preſently to imagine the Duke had made 
bis peace with the Emperor, and fo would ei- 
ther be his enemy, ot pretend a neutrality, ge- 
nerouſly delivered him his town of Spandau; 
but immediately turns about, and with his 
whole army beſieges him in his capital city of 
Berlin. This 8 ht the Duke to know his 
error, and by the 5 of the ladies, the 
Queen Sof weden being the Duke's fiſter, the 
matter was accommodated, and the Duke Joined 
his forces with the King. 7 
But the Duke of Saxony had like to have heen 
undone by this delay, 2 the Inperialiſts, under 
Count de Fur ſtembur gb, were entered his coun- 
try, and had poſſeſſed themſelves of Hall, and 
| Tilly was on his march to join him, as he after- 
__ did, and ravaging the whole country laid 
ſiege to Leipfct itſelf; the Duke driven to this 
extremity rather: e to the Seaede than treats 
with him, and on the ad of September the Duke's $ 
oy Joined with the King of Sweden. 


Is came to Leipſieꝶ to fee the Duke of Saxony” s 
army, and that being marched as I have faid for 
Torgau, I had no bufineſs there; but if I had, 
the approach of T:/ly and the Tinperial army was 
enough to haſten me away, for I had no.occa- , 
fion to be beſieged there ; ſo on the 27th of 
Auguſt I left the town, as ſeveral of the princi- 
pal inhabitants had done before, and more 7 1 
have done had not the governor publiſhed a pro- 
| I 22 15 — e they knew not 


: Whitl 
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HE whither tofly, for all places were alike zxpoſed,: 
1 the poor people were under dreadful apprehen- 
fions of a ſiege, and of the mercileſs uſage of 
the Imperial ſoldiers, the example of Magden- 
burgh being freth before them, the Duke and 


his army gone from them, and the town, 0” 
5 well furniſhed, but indifferently fortified. 


In this condition I left them, buying up 8 
of Sea itiiy, working hard to ſcour their moats, 
Tet up palifadoes, repair their fortifications, and” 
preparing all things for a fiege ; and following 
the Saxon army to Torgau, I continued in the 
camp till a few Ways baer the n ks _ 
of Sheen. rich der 


I had much ado to Sine: my companion 
from entering to the ſervice of the Duke of Sax- 
ony, one of whoſe colonels, with whom we had 

contracted a particular acquaintance, offering a 
commiſſion to be cornet in one df the old regi- 
ments of horſt; but the difference I had ob- 
ſerved between this new army and Tilly old 
troops, had made ſuch an impreſſion, that 1 
Confeſs Thad no manner of inclination for the 
* _ - ſervice; and therefore perſuaded him to wait 
.awhile till we had ſeen a little further into af- 
fairs, and particularly till we had ſeen the Swe- 


4. 20 army, which we had heard ſo much of. 


be difficulties which the Elector Duke af 
Warn madle of joining with the King were made 
up by a treaty concluded with the King on the 
Ad of September at Coſwig, a ſmall town on the 
Elbe, where the King's army was arrived the 


_ before ; or General 7 * being now en- 
| | tered h 
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rec into a the Duke 8 country, had plundered 0 


and ruined all the lower part, and was now ac- 


| Jually beſfeging the capital city of Leipfick, — 


Theſe neceſſities made almoſt any conditions 
eaſy to him, the greateſt difficulty was that the 
King of Sweden demanded the abſolute command 
of the army, which the Duke ſubmitted to with 
leſs: good will than he had reaſon to do, the 
King s experience and conduct conſidered. 


I had not patience. to attend the KEI 1 5 


of their particular treaties, but as ſoon as ever 
the paſſage was clear I quitted the Saxon camp, 
and went to ſee the Swegi/h army: I fell in with 


the out- guards of the Swedes at a little town 


called Beliſig, on the river Werſa, juſt as they 
were relieving the guards, and going to march, 


and having a pais from the Engliſh ambaſſador. 


was very well received by the officers who 


changed the guards, and with him I went into 
the army; by nine in the morning the army was 


in full march, the King at the head of them on 
a grey pad, and riding from one brigade to 
another ordered the march of every line himſelf. 


When 1 faw the Swediſh troops, their exact 


_ diſciphye, their order, the modeſty and famili- 


arity of their officers, and the regular living of 


the ſoldiers, their, camp ſeemed a well ordered 
city; the meaneſt country woman with her mar- 
ket ware was as ſafe from violence as in the 


ſtreets of Vienna. There were no regiments of 
whores and rags ſuch as followed the Imperia/ifts; 
nor any women in the camp, but fucks as being 


| Known to the Provolts to be wiyes of the ſoldi- 
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ers, who were 1 for waſhin g linen, tak+ 
ing care of the ſoldiers choc wg ceiling vic- 
8 

The Winter were n kd: not gay, 197 
niſhed with excellent arms, and exceeding care- 
fuk of them; and though they did not ſeem fo 
| Way as Ithoupht Tilly's men did when Ifirſt 

faw them, yet the figure they made, together 
with what to had heard of them, made. them 
ſeem to me invincible. The diſcipline and or- 
der of their marchings, camping and exerciſe 
Was excellent and fingular, and which was to be 
ſeen in no armies but the King's, his own Kill, 
judgment and vigilance, having added much to 
re conduct of armies then in uſe. 


WAs I met the Swedes on their march 1 had no 

ohp ortunity to acquaint myſelf with any body 
11 after the junction of the Saxon army, and 
then it being but four days to the great battle 
of Leipfict, our acquaintance was ſmall, _ 
| What fell accident ally by converſation. | , 


oy OY; met with ſeveral gentlemen i in the King 8. 
army who ſpoke Engliſb very well, belides that 
there were ches Ex: HEE ts of Scots i in the army, 
the colonels whereof I found were extraordina- 
Ty eſteemed by the King, as the Lord Rea; 
_ Oolonett Dun, ell and Sir. alm Hepburn: the 
Jatter of theſe, after I had: by an accident be- 
come acquainted with, I found had been for 
many years acquainted with my father, and: on 

chat account I received a great deal of civility 
from him, which afterward grew into a kind of 


Intimate Ariendltip 5 | N ere N ſoldier 
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indepd, jd for {rh reaſon ſo 1 peldven by 
that gallant King, that he hardly knew how to 
go about any great action wirhout him. A 


It was impoſlible for me now to; Felle uin my 
voung comtade from entering into the Swediſh 
ſervice, and indeed every thing were ſo inviting 
that I could not blame him. A captain in Sir 
Fobn Hepburn's tegiment had picked acquain=- 
tance with him, and he having as much gal- 
lantry in his face as real courage in his heart, 
the captain had perſuaded him to take fervice, 
and promiſed to uſe his intereſt to get him a 
company in the Scorch brigade. I had made 
him promiſe not to part from me in my travels 
without my conſent, which was the only obſta- 
cle to his deſires of entering into Sweuſſb pays 
and being one evening in the captain's tent with 
him, and diſcourfing very freely together, - the 
captain aſked him very ſhort but friendly, and 
looking earneſtly at me, Is this the Gentle- 
man, Mr. Fielding, that has done ſo much pre- 
judice to the King of Sweden's ſervice? I was 
doubly ſurpriſed; at .the expreſſion, and at the 


Colonel, Sir Jobn Hepburn, coming at that 


very moment into the tent; the Colonel hear- 
ing ſomething of the quettion, but knowing no- 
thing of the reaſon of it, any more than as I 
ſeemed a little to concern myſelf at it; yet af- 
ter the ceremony due to his character was over, 
would needs know what I had done to hinder 
his majeſty's ſervice,” 80 much truly, (fays 

the captain) that if his majeſty knew it he would 


think himſelf very little beholden to him. 
am 


W | 4 3 ; 

am ds Sir, (ays I) 15 could offend! in ma 
thing, who am but a ſiranger ; but if you would 
pleaſe to inform me, I would endeavour to altet 


any thing in my behaviour that is prejudicial to 
any one, much leſs to his majeſty's ſervice,” '— 


I ſhall take you at your word, Sir, (fays the. 


captain) the King of Sweden, Sir, has a parti- 
cular requeſt to you. © I ſhould be glad to 
| know two things; Sir, (faid I) firſt, how can 
than be poſſible, ünce Jam not yet known to 
any man in the army, much leſs to his majeſty? 3 
And, ſecondly, what the requeſt may be ?”— 


"=o Why, Sir, his majeſty defires you would not 15 


hinder this Gentleman from entering into his 
ſervice, who it ſeems deſires nothing more, i 

| he may have your conſent.” I have too much 
honour for his majeſty, (returned I) to deny. 
any thing which he, pleaſes to command ; but 


methinks it is ſome hardſhip, you ſhould inake | 


that the King's order, which it is very probable 
be knows nothing of.” Sir John Hepburn took | 
the caſe up ſomething gravely, and drinking "i 
glaſs of Leipfick beer to the captain, ſaid, 
8 Come, captain, do not preſs theſe Gentle 


men; the King deſires no man's ſervice but what 
18 purely volunteer. So we entered into other | 


Sourt: and the colonel perceiving by my talk, 
- that I had ſeen 7 uly's army, was mighty curious 
in. his queſtions, and ſeemed very well ſatisfied | 
with the account I gave him. x 


The next day the army having paſſed the Bu 
at Wittenberg, and joined the Saxon army,near 
2 2 his mafeſty caufed both armies to draw 


* 
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ip in battalia, giving every brigade the fame 
poſt in the lines as he purpoſed to fight in: I 
muſt do the memory of that glorious general 
this honour, that I never ſaw an army drawn 
up with ſo much variety, order and exact regu - 
latity fince, though I have ſeen many armies 
drawn up by ſome of the greateſt captains of the 
age; the order by which the men were directed 
to flank and relieve one another, the methods 
of receiving one body of men if diſordered into 
another, and rallying one ſquadron, without 
diſordering another was ſo admirable ; the horſe 
every where flanked; lined and defended by the 
foot, and the foot by the horſe, and both by 
the cannon, was ſuch; that if thoſe orders were 
but as punctually obeyed, it were impoſſible to 
put an army ſo modelled into confuſion. 


The view being over, and the troops retarned 
to their camps, the captain with whom we 
drank. the day before meeting me, told me I 
muſt come and ſap with him in his tent, where 
he would aſk my pardon for the affront he gave 
me before. I told him he need not put himſelf 
to the trouble; I was not affronted at all, that 
F would do myſelf the honour to wait on him, 
provided he would give me his word not to ſpeak | 
any more of it as an affront. | 


We had not been a quarter of an hour i in hiv 
tent before Sir John Hepburn came in again, 
told me he was glad to find me there; that he 
came to the captain's tent to enquire how to 
| fend to me; and that I muſt do him the honour 
to ' 80 with him to on the King, wy had 
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7 | mind to tile the account 17 could give 11 of 
the Imperial army from my own mouth. I muſt 
confeſs I was at ſome loſs in my mind how to 
make my addreſs to his majeſty ; but I had heard 
ſo much of his converfable temper and particu- 
lar ſweetneſs of humour with the meaneſt ſol- 
dier, that I made no more difficulty, but having 
paid my teſpects to Colonel Hepburn, thanked 
him for the honour he had done me, and offered 
to riſe and wait on him: nay, ſays the colonel, 
we will eat firſt, for I ind Gourdon, which was 
the captain's name, bas got ſomething for ſup- 
per, and the King' s order 1s at ſeven © clock: |: 
ſo we went to ſupper, and Sir Fohn becoming, 
very friendly, muſt know. my name; which, 
when I had told him, and of what place and 
= family, he roſe from his ſeat and embracing me, 
fold me he knew my father very well, and had 
been intimately acquainted with him; and told 
me ſeveral paſſages wherein my father had par- 
ticularly obliged him. | 


After this we went to ſupper, arid the King's 
health being drank round, the colonel moved 
| the ſooner becauſe he had a mind to talk with 
me; when we were going to the King, he en- 
quired where I had been, and what occaſion 
brought me to the army. I gave him the ſhort 
| hiſtory of my travels, and that I came hither 
from Vienna on purpoſe to ſee the King of Se- 
den and his army; he aſked me if there was any 
 feryice he could do me, by which he meant, 
whether I deſired an employment; I pretended 


not to take him fo, but Fu him the — 
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his acquaintance would afford me was more. than 
T could have aſked; ſince I might thereby have 
opportunity to ſatisfy my curioſity, which was 


the chief end of my coming abroad. He per- 
ceiving by this that I had no mind to be a ſol- 


dier, told me very kindly I ſhould command 


him in any thing; that his tent and equipage, 
horſes and ſervants, ſhould. have orders always 
to be at my ſerviee: but that as a piece of 
friendſhip, he would adviſe me to retire to ſome 
place diſtant from the army, for they would 
march to-morrow,” and the King was reſolved 
to fight General Ty, and he would not have 
me hazard myſelf; 4 if I thought fit to take 
his advice, he would bave me 5 that interval 
to ſee the court at Berlin, whither he would 
ſend. i One of his ſervants. to wait on me : His diſ- 
| courſe was tao kind not to extort the tendereſt 
5 acknowledgment that T* was capable of; I told 
him his care was ſo obliging, that I knew not 
what return to make, but if he pleaſed to leave 
me to my choice, I deſired no greater favour 
than to trail a pike u under his Ke erage in the 
enſuing battle. 


* 
i » if * 3" © ww 


J can never anſwer it to your father; 17 he, 
to ſuffer you to expoſe yourſelf ſo far. I replied 
my father would certainly acknowledge his 
friendſhip in the propoſal; ' but I believed he 
knew him better than to think he would be well 
pleaſed: with me if I ſhould accept of it; that I 
was ſure my father would have rode poſt 500 
miles to have been at ſuch a battle under ſuch 


a general, and it aube never be told him that 
his 
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his ſon had rode 50 miles to be out of it. Hs 
ſeemed to be ſomething concerned at the reſolu- 
tion J had taken, and replied yery quickly upon 
me, that he appraved very much of my courage ; 
but, fays he, no man gets any credit by run- 

ning into needleſs adventures, nor loſes any by 
ſhunning, hazards which he has no order for. 


It is enough, ſays he, for a gentleman to: be- 


| have well when he is commanded upon any ſer- 
vice; I haye had fighting enough, ſays he, up- 
on theſe points of honour, and I never got any 
thing but reproof for i it from the King heavſelt, 


Well, Sir, faid I, however if a man, expects 

to riſe by his valour, he 'muſt' ſhew it fome- | 
where; and if I were to have any command in 
an army, T would firſt t try whether I could de. 
ſerve it; I have never yet ſcen any ſervice, a, and 
muſt baye.. my induction ſometime or Nr EF 
ſhall never have a better maſter than yourſelf, 
nor a better ſchool than ſuch an army. Well, 
ſays Sir, Jobu, but you may haye the ſame {chool 
and the fame' teaching after this battle is over ; 
for J muſt tell you before-hand, this will be a 
bloody touch; Tilly has à great army of old lads 
that are uſed to boxing; fellows with iron faces, 
and it is a little too much to engage ſo hotly the 
firſt entrance into the wars: you may ſee our 
diſcipline this winter, and make your campaign 
with us next ſummer, when you need not fear 
but we ſhall have fighting enough, and you will 
be better rama with things: e de never 
PHE K een Idiers upon pitched battles 


the firſt campaign, but Place our new men in 
e Sar riſons 
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undone and try ee in parties firſt. Sir, ld 
7 with a little more freedom, I believe I ſhall 
not make a trade of the war, and therefore need 
not ſerve an apprenticeſhip: it is a hard battle 
where none eſcapes. If I come off, I hope 
not to diſgrace you, and if not, it will be ſome 
= to 4 father to hear 1 5 ſon. 45 
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mer the King coming own ſome 1 into 0 


into a field 6 Pics part of the artillery were drawn | 
up. Sir Fobn Hepburn ſent his man preſently | 
to me to come up, which I did; and Sir Foby 
without any ceremony takes me "up to the King, 
who was leaning on his elbow in the window. 
The King turning about, this is the Eng/i/b 
gentleman, ſays Sir Fobn, whom I told Jour 
majeſty had been in the Imperial army. How 
then did he get hither, ſays the King, without | 
being taken by the ſcouts? At which queſtion 
Sir Soby 8 nothing; by a paſs, and pleaſe 
your majeſty, from the Engliſb ambaſlador's ſe- 
cretary at Vienna, ſaid I, making a 5 re- 
verence. Haye you then been at Vienna, {; 5 
the King? Ves, and pleaſe your majeity, * 
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I; upon which the * folding v up a letter he 
had i in his hand, ſeemed much more earneſt to 
talk about Vienna, than about T; ly. And pray 
what news had you at Vienna? Nothing, Sir, 
ſaid I, but daily accounts one in the neck of an- 
| other of their own misfortunes, and your ma- 
jeſty's conqueſts, which makes a very melan= 
choly court there. But pray, ſaid the King, 
what is the common opinion there about theſe 
affairs? The common people are terrified to the 
laaſt degree, ſaid I, and when your Majeſty took 
 Frantfortu pon Oder, if your army had marched 
but 20 miles into Sea; half the people would 
have run out of Vienna, and I left them fortify- 

ing the city. They need not, replied the King 
ſmiling, I have no deſign to trouble them, it is 
the proteſtant countries J muſt be for. Upon 
this the Duke of Saxony entered the room, and 
finding the King engaged, offered to retire; but 
the King beckoned with his hand and called to 
him in French, couſin, ſays the King, this gen- 
tleman has been travelling and comes from V 
enna, and ſo made me repeat what I had ſaid 
before; at which the King went on with me, 
and Sir John Hepburn informing his majeſty that 
1 ſpoke high Duzch, he changed his language, 
and aſked me in high Dutch where it was that 
TI faw General T; 72 army; I told his majeſty 
at the ſiege of Magdenbur gb. At Magdenburgh 
aid the King, ſhaking his head, Tilly muſt an- 
ſwer to me one day for that city, and if not to 
me to a greater King than I. Can you gueſs 


what rite he had with 11 1 1 5 d the ; Rig Pn 
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| He had to armies with ; "hg faid L but « one- 
I ſuppoſe will do yout majeſty no harm. Two, 
armies ! ſaid the King. Yes, Sir, he has one 
army of about 26000 men, ſaid I, and another 
of above 15000 whores and their attendants ; at 
which the King laughed heartily :. ay, ay, ſays 
the King, thoſe do us as much harm 'as the 
26000; for they eat up the country, and devour 
the poor proteftants more than the men. Well, 
ſays the King, do they talk of fighting us? 
They talk big enough, Sir, faid I, but your 
majeſty has not been ſo often fought with, as 
beaten in their diſcourſe. I know not for the 
men, fays the King, but the old man is as likely 
to do it as talk of it, and I hope to try them in 

a a day or two. The King enquired after of ſe- 
veral matters about the Low Countries, . the 

: Pripce of Orange, and of the court and affairs 
in England; and Sir Jobn Hepburn informing, 
his majeſty that I was the ſon of an Engliſb gen- 
tleman of his acquaintance, the King had the 
goodneſs to aſk him what care he had taken of 
me againſt the day of battle. Upon which Sir 
Fohn repeated to him the diſcourſe we had to- 
gether by the way; the King ſeemed particu- 
larly pleaſed with it, began to take me to taſk 
himfelf. You Engliſb gentlemen, fays he, are 
too forward in the wars, which makes you leave 
them too ſoon again. Your majeſty, replied I. 
makes war in ſo pleaſant a manner, as makes all 


the world fond of fighting under your conduct. 
Not ſo pleaſant neither, ſays the King, here's a 


| man can tell you that ſometimes it 1s not very: 
Pen 
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pteatant, I know nat much of the watrior, Sir, 
 Hii# J, nor of the world, but if always to con- 
5 = be the pleaſure of the war, your majeſty” 8 
oldiers habe all that can be deſired. Well, 
fays the — 2 but however conſidering alt 
ices, Fthink you would do well to take the 
advice Sir John Hepburn has given you. Your 
majeſty may command me to any thing, but 
where your majeſty and fo many gallant gentle- 
men hazard their lives, mine is not worth men- 
tioning; and I ſhould not dare to tell my fa- 
ther at my return into England that I was in ror 
| majeſty” s army, and made ſo mean a figure that 
Four majeſty would not permit me to fight un- 
der that a ſtandard. Nay, replied the Kin g. 
T lay no commands, but you are young. I can 
never die, Sir, faid I, with more honour than 
in your majeſty's ſervice; I ſpake this with ſo 
much freedom, and his majeſty was ſo pleaſed 
with it, that he affced me how I would chufe 
to ſerve, on horſeback or on foot; 1 told his 
majeſty I ſhould be glad to receive any of his 
majeſty's commands, but if J had not the ho- 
our purpofed of trailing a pike under Sir ohn 
Hepburn, who had done me ſo mueh honour as 
to introduce me to his majeſty's preſence. 'Do 
fo then, replied the King, and turning to Sir 
Tabn Hepburn, ſaid, and pray do you take care 
- of him; at which, overcome with the goodneſs 
of his difcourſe J could not anſwer a word, but 
made him a profound reverence and retired. 


The next day but one, being the 7 th of Sep- 
alen, Þ before day the army marched from Der- 


ben 
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FOR to a ies geld about a allo From Lei picks 
where we found Ti/ly's army in full battalia in 
admirable order, which made a ſhew both glo- 
rious and terrible. Tz/ly, like a fair gameſter, 
had taken up but one fide of the plain, and left 
tlie other free, and all the avenues open for the 
| King's army; nor did he ſtir to the charge til! 
the King's army was completely drawn up and 
advanced towards him: he had in his army 
4400 old ſoldiers, every way-anſwerable to what 
f faid before; and, ſhall only add; a better ar- 
| wy I believe never were ſo ſoundly beaton. 


The King was not much inferior in force, be- 
ing joined with the Saxons, who were reckoned 
| 32000, and who drew up on tlie left, making 
main battle and two wings, as the King did on 
the right. —His majeſty placed himſelf at the 
right wing of his own horſe ; Guftavus Horn 
had the main battle of the Swedes, the Duke of 
' Saxony had the main battle of his own troops, 
and General Arnhein the right wing of his horſe. 
The ſecond line of the Swedes confiſted of the 
two Scotch brigades, and three Sed? oy with the 


| Finland horſe 1 in the wing. 


In the beginning of the ght, Tilly's right 
wing. charged with, ſuch irreſiſtible fury upon 
the left of the King's army where the Saxons 
were poſted, that nothing could withſtand them; 
the 0 fled amain, and ſome of them carried 
the news over the country that all was-loſt, and 
the King's army overthrown; and indeed it 

ba aſſed for an overſight with ſome, that the King 


id not place ſome of his. old troops among the 
K Samons 


e 
Saxons who were new raiſed men: the Saxon! 
loſt here near 2000 men, and hardly ever ſhewed 


their faces again all Ws battle, except _n few 
of their horſe, | 


I was poſted with my companion, the cap- 
tain, at the head of three Scorch regiments of 
foot, commanded by Sir Jobn Hepburn, with 
' expreſs directions from the, colonel to keep by 
him, Our poſt was in the ſecond line, as a re- 
ſerve to the King's main battle, and which was 
ſtrange, the main battle, which conſiſted of 
four great brigades of foot, were never charged 
during the whole fight ; and yet we, who had 
the reſerve, were obliged to endure the whole 
weight of the Imperial army; the occaſion was, 
the right wing of the Inperialiſis having defeated 
the Saxons, and being eager in the chace, Tilly, 
Who was an old ſoldier, and ready to prevent 
all miſtakes, forbids any purſuit ; Fo them go, 
ſays he, but let us beat the Swedes, or we do 
nothing. Upon this the victorious troops fall 
in upon the flank of the King's army, which by 
the Saxons being fled lay open to them. Gufta- 
pus Horn commanded the left wing of the Swedes, 
and having firſt defeated ſome regiments which 
Charged him, falls in upon the rear of the Im- 
pPerial right wing, and ſeparates them from the 
van, who were advanced a great way. forward in 

purſuit of the Saxons; and having routed the 
rear or reſerve, falls on Tillys main battle, and 
defeated part of them, the other part were gone 


An chaſe bf the Saxons, and now alſo returned, 


"ps ih upon the rear of the 3 of the 
. | Swedes 


TEE 


PRE charging them in the fapk for POL | 
drew up on the very ground which the Nr 
had quitted. This changed the whole front, 
and made the Sede face about to the left, and 
make a great front on their flank to make this 
ood; our brigades, who were ye as A Ie- 

0 for the main battle, were by ſpecial order 
from the King, wheeled about to the left, and 
placed for the right of this new front to charge 
the Imperialifis ; they were about 12000 of their 
beſt foot, beſide horſe; and fluſhed with the ex- 
ecution of the Saxons, fell on like fury. The 
King by this time had almoſt defeated the Im 
periatifs left wing; their horſe, with more haſte 
than good (ee? had charged faſter than their 
foot could follow, and having broke into the 

King's firſt line, he let them go; where, while 
the ſecond line bears the ſhock, and bravely re- 
ſiſted them; the King follows them on the crup- 
per with thirteen troops of horſe and ſome muſ- 
queteers, by which being hemmed' in, they 
were all cut down in a moment as it were, and 
the army never diſordered with them. This 
fatal blow to the left wing, gave the King more 
leiſure to defeat the foot who followed, and to 
ſend ſome affiſtance to Guflavus Horn in his left 

wing, who had his hands full with _e en 
battle of the Imperiatifts,” l | 


But thoſe troops. who, as I 1 hed 1 
the Saxons, being called off from the purſuit, 
had charged our flank and were now grown very 
ſtrong, renewed the battle in a terrible manner: 
| ew at was q faw our men 1 to n Colo- 


nel 
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nel Hall, Aa brave ſoldier, commanded. the rear 
of the Swedes left wing; he fought like a hon; 
but was ſlain, and moſt of his regiment cut off 
though not unrevenged; for they entirely ru- 
ined PFurftemberg's regiment of foot. Colonel 
Cullembach with his regiment of hof ſe, were ex- 
tremely overlaid alſo, and the colonel and many 
brave officers killed; in ſhort, all That win 
were ſhattered and 1 in an ill condition. 


At this juncture came the King, PR baviag 
ſeen what: havock the enemy made of Culleu- 
bach's troops, he comes riding along the front 
of our three brigades, and led us on to the charge 
himſelf; the colonel of his guards, the Baron 
Dyvel, was ſhot dead juſt as the King had given 
him ſome orders: when the Scots: advanced, ſe- 
conded by ſome regiments. of - horſe which the 
King alſo ſent to the charge, the bloodieſt fight 
began that ever man beheld, for the Scotch hri- 
gades giving fire three ranks at a time over ong 
another's heads, poured in their ſhot ſo thick, 

that the enemy were cut down like graſs before 
a ſeythe ; and following into the thickeſt of 
their foot with the clubs of their muſquets; 
made a, moſt dreadful ſlaughter, and yet there 
was no flying: 7. illy's men might be killed and 
knocked down, but no man turned his backs 
nor would give an inch of ground, but as they 
were wheeled; "marched, or retreated- by Ir 
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There Was a regiment of Lacan? wich 
fibod whole to the laſt, and fought like heroes, 


| 12h — _— was Ace went ranging 
; > OE 5 
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e c 
over the geld, nd nobody cared for charging 
them; they were commanded by Baron Cronens 
Burgh, andat laſt went off from the battle whole. 
Theſe were armed with black armour from head 
to foot, and they carried off their general. A- 
bout fix o'clock the field was cleared of the ene- 
my, except at one place on the King's ſide, 
where ſome of them rallied, and though they 
knew all was loſt would take no quarter, but 
fought it out to the laſt man, being found dead 
the next day, in rank and file a8 s: they were 
drawn up. | RES 3 


1 had the 9 . to receive no Has 3 in 
this battle, excepting a ſmall ſcratch on the fide 
of my neck by the puſh of a pike ; but my friend 
received a very dangerous wound when the bat · 


tile was nearly over; he had engaged with a 


4. 


German colonel, whoſe name we could never 
learn, and having killed his man, and preſſed 
very cloſe upon him ſo that he had ſhot his "0. 5 
the horſe in the fall kept the colonel down, Ily- 
ing on one of his legs, upon which he demanded 
quarter, which Captain Fielding granting, helped 
him to quit his horſe, and having diſarmed him, | 
was bringing him into the line, when the Tegi» 
ment of cuiraſſiers, which J mentioned, com- 
manded by Baron Crononburgb, came roving 
over the field, and with a flying charge ſaluted 
our front Weid a ſalvo of carabin ſhot, which 
wounded us a great many men, and among the 
reſt the captain received a ſhot. in his thigh, 
vhich laid him on the ground, and being ſepa- 
rated from the line, his ** got away with 

| them. Few Ee EE ans This 
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This was the firſt ſervice I was in, and in- 
deed I never ſaw any fight ſince maintained with 
ſuch gallantry, ſuch deſperate valour, together 
with ſuch dexterity of management, bath ſides 
being compoſed of ſoldiers fully tried, bred to 

the wars, expert in every thing, exact in their 
order, and incapable of fear, which made the 
battle much more bloody than uſual. Sir Fob 

Hepburn, at my requeſt, took particular care of 
my comrade, and ſent his on ſurgeon to look 
after him; and afterwards, when the city of 
Leipfick was re- taken, provided him L e! 
there, and came very often to ſee him; and in- 
deed I was in great care for him too, the ſur- 
geons being very doubtful of him a great while; 
for having lain in the field all night among the 
dead, his wound, for want of dreſſing, and with _ 
the extremity of cold, was ina very iH. gondi- 
tion, and the pain of it had thrown ap into a 

fever. It was quite duſk before the fight ended, 
| efpecially where the laſt rallied troops fought ſa 
long, and therefore we dare not break our order 
do ſeek out our friends, ſo that it was near ſeven 
o'clock the next morning before we found the 
captain, who though very weak by the loſs of 
blood, had raiſed himſelf up, and placed his 
back againſt the buttock of a dead 2 ; I was 
the firſt that knew him, and running to him, 
embraced him with a great deal of joy: he was 
not able to ſpeak, but made ſigns 8 5 me fee 
de knew me, ſo we brought him into the camp, 
end Sir Jobn Hepburn, as I noted before, 220 
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The darknels of the night prevented any y pits 
ſuit, and was the only refuge the enemy had 
left; for had there been three hours more day- 
light, ten thouſand more lives had been loſt, for 
the Sweden, and Saxons. eſpecially, enraged by 
the obſtinacy of the enemy, were ſo thoroughly 
heated that they would have given quarter but 

to few; the retreat was not ſounded till ſeven 
7 clock, when the King drew up the whole ar- 
my upon the field of battle, and gave ſtrict com- 

mand that none ſhould {ſtir from his order; ſo 
the army lay under arms all night, which wag 
another reaſon why the wounded ſoldiers ſuffered 
very much by the cold; for the King, who had 
a bold enemy to deal with, was not ignorant 
what a ſmall body of deſperate men rallied to- 
gether might 5276 done in the darkneſs of the 
night, and therefore lay in his coach all night at 
the head of the line, though it froze very hard. 


As ſoon as day began to peep. the trumper 
ſounded to horſe, 2 all the dragoons and light 
horſe in the army were commanded to the pur- 
ſuit: the cuiraſſiers and ſome commanded muſ- 
ueteets advanced ſome miles, if need were, to 
make good their retreat, and all the foot ſtood 
to their arms for a reſerve; but in half an hour 
word was brought to the King, that the enemy 
was quite diſperſed, upon which, detachments 
were made out of every regiment to ſearch a- 
mong the dead for any of our friends that were 
wounded ; and the King himſelf gave a ſtrict 
order, that if any were found wounded and a- 
_ live Wong the- enemy none ſhould kill them, 
| but 
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| - but take care to bring them inta the; camp;! 4 


piece of humanity, Which ſaved the lives of near 


2 thouſand of the eden. 


This piece of ſervice being over; the enemy's "6 
camp was feized on, and the ſoldiers. permitted 


to plunder it; all the canon, arms and ammu- 
nition were ſecured for the King's uſe, the reſt 


was given up to the ſoldiers; who found ſo much 
oy had no reaſon to quatrel for ſhares. . 


For my ſhare, T was fo buſy with my wounded 


captain that I got nothing but a ſword; which + 
I found juſt by when I firſt ſaw him; but my 
man brought me a very good horſe with furni- | 


| oy, and a piftol of extraordinary workmanſhip. 


T bade him get upon his back and make the 
beſt of the- day for himſelf, which he did, and 


1 ſaw him no more till three day $:after, when 
he found me out at Leipfick Is richly dreſſed 


that I hardly knew him; and after making his 


excuſe for being ſo long abſent, . gave me a very 


pleaſant account where he had been. - He told 
me that according to my order, being mounted 


on the horſe he had brought me, he firft rode 


into the field among. dhe dead, to get ſome 
cloaths ſuitable to the equipage of his horſe, and 
having ſeized on a laced coat, an helmet, a ſword, 

and an extraordinary good cane, was reſolved to 
ſee what was become of the enemy, and follow- 


ing the track of the dragoons, which he could 


. ealily do by the bodies on the road, he fell in 
with a ſmall party of 25 dragoons, under no 


5 command but a corporal, making to a village 


v hero ſome of the enemies horſe had been quar- 
RET | MR tered ; 
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VE the dragoons taking him for an officer - 
by his horſe, defired him to command them, 
told him the enemy were very rich, and they 
doubted not a good booty: he was a bold briſk 
fellow, told them with "ll his heart; but ſaid 
he had only one piſtol, the other being broke 
with firing, ſo they lent him a pair of piſtols, 
and a ſmall piece they had taken, and he led 
them on. There had been a regiment of horſe 
and ſome i troops of .Crabats in the village, but 
they were fled on the firſt notice of the purſuit, 
excepting three troops, and theſe on fight of 
this ſmall party, ſuppoſing them to be only the 
firſt of a greater number, fled in the greateſt 
confuſion imaginable; they took the village and 
about 50 horſes, with all the plunder of the 
enemy, and with the heat of the ſervice he had 
ſpoiled my horſe, he ſaid; for which he had 
brought Fu two more; fot he paſſing for the 
commander of the party, had all the advantage 
9 cuſtom of war gives an officer in like caſes. 


1 Was very well pleaſed with the relation the 
6 fellow gave me, and laughing at hin, Well, 
captain, (ſaid I) and what plunder have you 
got? . «© Enough to make me a captain, Sirs 
(ſays he) if you 1 $ and a troop ready raiſed 
too; for the party of dragoons are poſted in the 
village by my commands; till they have farther 
orders,” In hort, he pulled out 60 or 70 pieces 
of gold, 5 or. 6 watches, 13 or 14 rings, whereof 
0 were diamond, and one of them worth 50 
lo 1 ſilver. as mugh as his pockets would 
| 1 belt de that he had brought three horſes, 
B two 


\ 


two were laden with- baggage, and he had hired 4 


* 


they ſhould follow thither to the N 


b s J 1 


a boor to 5 with them at Leipficł, till he: had 


5 found me. But I am afraid, captain (lays TY 


you plundered the village inſtead of plunder- 
ing the enemy.“ No indeed not we (fays he) 
but the Grabats had done it for us, and we light 
of them juſt as they were cartying it off.” — 
© Well, (ſaid I) but what will you do with .your 


men; for when you come to give them orders, 


they will know you well enough! No, no, 


| {fays he) I took care of that; for juſt now I gave 


a ſoldier five dollars to carry them news that the 
army were marched to Moerſbur gb, and” that | 


Having. ſecured his money in my lodgings, he 


aſked me if I pleaſed i jo ſee his hor fes, and to 
have one for myſelf? I told him I would: _ 


_ them in the afternoon 3 but the man heing im 


patient goes and fetches them. There were 
three horſes, one a very good one, and by the 


£ 


furniture an. officer's horſe of the Crabats, and 
that my man would have me accept, for the 
other he had: ſpoiled, as he ſaid © I was but in- 
differently horfed before, ſo I accepted of the 


horſe, and went down with him to ſee the reſt 


of his plunder; he had got three or four pair of 
piſtols, two or three bundles of officers linen and 


; lace; a field- bed and a tent, and ſeveral other 
things of value; but at laſt coming to a ſmall 


fardel, and this; ſays he, I took whole from a 


Crabat running away with it under his arm, ſo 
he brought it up into my chamber; he had not 
= en into 1. he faid, but Be underſtood it was 


Is dome 


* 
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ſome plunder . 9 had made, and find- 
ing it heavy took it by conſent; we opened it 
and found it was a bundle of ſome linen, 13 or 
14 pieces of plate, and in a ſmall cup 3 rings, 
a fine necklace of Pearl, and the value of 100 » 
rix-dollars i in money. T he fellow was amazed 
at his « Own good fortune, and hardly knew what. 
to do with himſelf. 1 bid him gg take care of 
his other things, and of his horſes, and come 
again; ſo he went and diſcharged the boor that 
waited, packed up all his plunder, and came 
up to me in his old cloaths again. How now, 
| captain, (ſays I) what have you altered- your 
equipage already?” I am no more aſhamed _ 
of your livery (anſwered he) than of your ſer- 
vice, and nevertheleſs your ſervant for what I 
have got by it.“ © Well; (fays I to him) but 
what will you do with all your money?” <1 with 
my poor father had ſome of it, (lays he) and 
for the reſt I got it for you, * and deſire you: 
| would take it. 1 


This was oke with ſo much kits and” 


freedom, that I could not but take it very kind; 


but however, I told him I would not take a POT 
thing from him, as his maſter ; but I would 
e him Ss the good gy with it as he 


een 


you to * turn it all into 10 0 money, an! 
convey it by return home into England, ati fol- 
low yourſelf the firſt opportunity, and with god 
management you may put yourſelf in a good 

: fituz ation. 


. 
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| ſituation.“ The man, with a ſort of dej jection 
in his looks, aſked me, if he had dilobliged me 
in any thing ? Why, fays I: that I was wil- | 
ling to turn him out of his. ſervice. © No, e 
George, (that was his name) but you may | live 
on this money. without being a ſervant. 1 
would throw it all into*the Elbe, (fays he) aver 
Torgaw bridge, rather than leave your ſervice; - 
and beſide, (fays he) cannot I fave my money 
without going from you? I got it in your ſer- 
vice, and I will never ſpend it out of it, pnleſs 
you put me away. I hope my money will not 
make me the worſe ſeryant; if I thought fo, 'T 
would ſoon have little enough.” ** Nay, Geor, ge, 
(ſays I) I ſhall not. oblige you to it, for 1 70 
not willing to loſe you neither; ſo let us put 
all your effects together and ſee what they come 
to. So he laid all on the table, and by our 
dFomputation he had got as much as was worth 
about 1400 rix-dollars, beſide three horſes with 
their furniture, a tent, bed, and ſome: wearing 
linen. He then took the necklace of pearl, a 
very good watch, a diamond ring and 190 pieces 
of gold, and laid | them by themſelves, and hav- 
Ing according to our beſt calculation valued. the 
things, he put up all the reſt, and as I was go- 
ing to aſk. him what they were left out for, he 
takes them up in his hand, and coming round 
the table, told me, that if I did not think him 
unworthy « of my ſervice and fayour, he he gged . 
I would. give, him leave to make that 1 tows to 
me; that his going out was my firſt thought; 
that he hed: got 1 it TE in JAY Teryiees nt Goal 


* 


> his reſpe 
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” thould think I had no kindneſs, for hin if [ re- 

| fuſed it. I was reſolved in my mind not to'take 
it from him, and yet I could find no means to 
| reſiſt his i importunity ; ; at laſt! told him I would 
accept 2 77 of his preſent, and that I eſteemed 

that as much as the whole ; and 

that would not have him importune me far- 
ther, 0 1 took the ring and watc with the horſe 
and furniture as before, and made him turn all 
the reſt into money at Leipfick, and not ſuffer- 
ing him to wear his livery, made him” put him- 
| ſelfintoa i folerable e equipage, and taking a a young 
Leipfcher into my ſervice, he attended me as A 


<5 +. a1" 


gentleman from hat t time forward. ” : 


The King's army never entered Leise but 
proceeded to Maerſburg, and from thence to Hall 
| 12 ſo marched on into Franconia, while the f 
Duke of Saxony employed his forces in recover- 
jag Leipfick, and driving the Imperialifts out of 
his country, 1 continued at Leiþfick 12 days, 
being not willing to leave Fielding till he was 
recoyered ;. but Sir Fobn Hepburn ſo often im. 
rtuned me to come into the army, and ſent 
me word that the King had very often enquired 
for me, that at laſt I "oaſentef to. go without 
him; ſo having made our appointment where 
to meet and how to correſpond by letters; I 
| went to wait on Sir Fohn Hepburn, who then 
lay with the King's army at the city of Erfurt 
in Saxony. As I was riding between Lerpfick 
and Hall I obſerved my horſe went very auk- 
wardly and uneaſy, and ſweat very much, tho 
fue weather was cold, and we had rid but very 


gently, ; 


: 
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NY I fancied therefore that t * faddler might 
| 2 the horſe, and calls up my ew captain; 
| E ſays 1, I believe this ſaddle. hurts the 
orſe ; ſo we alighted and looking under the fad- 
dle found the back of the horſe extreme ly alled ; | 
ſo I bid him take off the ſaddle, which je did, 
and giving the horſe to my young Leipficker. to 
lead, we ſat down to ſee if we could mend it, 
for there was no town near us; ſays George, 
pointing with his finger, if you pleaſe | to cut 
open the pannel there, I'll get ſomething, to ſtuff 
into it which will bear it from the horſe's back; 2 
£ fo while he looked for ſomething to thruſt in, 
I, cut a hole in the pannel of the ſaddle, and 
following it with my finger I felt ſomething 
hard, which ſeemed to move up and down; 
again as I thruſt it with my finger, here's ſome- 


” thing that ſhould not be here, ſays I, not yet 


imagining what afterwards fell out, and calling, ; 
run back, bade him put up his finger; what= | 
ever it is, ſays he, it is this hurts the horſe, for 
it bears juſt on his back when the ſaddle is ſet 
on; ſo we ſtrove to take hold of it, but could 


not reach it; at laſt we took the upper part of 


che ſaddle quite from the pannel, and there lay 
a ſmall ſilk purſe wrapt in a piece of leather, and 
full of gold ducats; thou art born to be rich, 
George, ſays I to him, here's more money, we 
opened the purſe and found in it 438 ſmall 
pieces of gold, there I had a new ſkirmiſh with 


bim whoſe the money ſhould be; I faid it was 


his, he ſaid no, I had accepted, of the horſe and 


; furniture, and all that were out him was mine, = 
| | and 


+ 1. 


hd ſolemnly * he would not have a penn 

of it. I faw no remedy but put up the Few 
for the preſent, mended our ſaddle and went on; 
wee lay that night at Hall, and having had fuck 
a booty in _the-ſaddle, I made him fearch the 


| ſaddles of theother two horſes ; in one of which; 


we ene three Frenco crowns; but SE in 


We 5 at Freire the 28th . e 
but the army Were removed, and entered intd 
Fr ranconia, and at the fiege of Konin 1g ſhoven: we 
came up with them. The firſt thing 1 did, was 
to pay my civilities to Sir be ahn Hep urn. who, 
received me very kindly, but told me withal, 
that I had not done ry 59 be ſo long from him; 3 
that the King had particularly enquired for me, 
and had commanded him to bring me to him at 
my return. I told him the reaſon of 1 my ſtay at 

Leipick, and how 1 had left that place and my 
companion, before he was cured of his wounds, 
to wait on him according to his letters. He 
told me the King had ſpoken ſome things very 
obliging about me, and he believed would offer 
me ſome command in the army, if I thought 
well to accept of it; I told him I had promiſed 
my father not to take ſervice in an army with- 
out his leave; and yet if his Majefty ſhould offer 
it, I neither. new how to reſiſt it, nor had JI an 
inclinatioh to. any. thing more than the ſervice, 
and ſuch a leader; though 1 had much rather 
have ſerved as a volunteer at my own charge, 
(which he knew was the cuſtom of our Engir/#, 
9 gentlemen) than i in any OG 7 He . 
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as,you think fit; but ſome gentlemen would 
2 Futons WE 7 wo ef 1 94 On 107 ud e 
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giye 20000,crowns to ſtand ſo fair for adyapce- 


| ment as you do, bo Notts idgig 1621 wot vo 
___ _ g7The' town of -Konimg/boven capitulated that 
day and Sir John was ordered to treat with: the 
_ _ "eifizens; ſo I Had no farther diſcourſe with him 
then: and the town being taken, the army im- 
- ©. nediately_ advanced down. the river Main, for 
CCC 
die great cities, both Which he ſoon became 
; Maſter of; chiefly by the prodigious expedition 
Pf hiv march; for within a month after the bat2 
ie, be was id the lower parts'of the empire; 
Aid Had paſſed from the Elbe to the Rhine, an 
© = fderelible conqueſt; Had taken all the ſtrong 
elites, the billioptics 6f Bamburgb, Witſburgh; 
tid altnoſt all tile circle of Francona; with part 

gk $ehawbertand; à conqueſt large enough to be 
Aden years completitig by the common cbuſe 
Bufineſd going on thus, the King bad not 
Leiſure to think of ſmall matters, and I. being 


N * ua Mis att” 1 — „ „„ 0 14 
b therqughly, reſolved in my mind, did not 


33 en 444 „„ OO #34 IA 4 SELL 
prefs Sir Jos 2 to introduce me; I had wrote .to 
my father an account of my reception in the ar- 
1 . » As oats hs 2] i 
wmf, the civ llities of Sir 4 obn Hepburn, the pur. 
tieulars of the. battle, and indeed preſſed him to 
| RAGE 4 22 — 21441 . 3 1 24 n l 44 Ich £ x 4. 
» give me leave to ſerve the King of Sweden: to 
wh > V4 elit. $4. i148 <1 44744 * f „ 1 L.4* 4 
which particulars I waited an anſwer, but the 
"4 „ 41. 4 ka: „n e 14 — 122 
following occaſion. determined me before an 
 apfwer could poſſibly reach mem. 


„ 0 


ig) 
I! be King was before the ſtrong caſtle of Ma- 
| Teburgh, which commands the city of % 
_ 17 8 ann, 


* 
7 
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| burgh;/betind taken the city, but the garriſon 
anch richer part of the burghers were retired into 
the! caiftle,! and truſting to the ſtrength of the 


place, which was thought impregnable, they 


bade the S weder do their worſt; it was well 
provided witk all things, and a ſtrong garriſon 
in it; ſo that the army indeed expected it would 
be a long piece of work. T he caſtle ſtood on a 
high rock 


„* 


hill into the caltle „ the Scots were choſe out to 


make this attack, and the King was an eye wit- 


neſs of their gallantry. In the action Sir John 


was not commanded out, but Sir James Ramſey 


led them on, but I obſerved that moſt of the 


Scotch officers in the other regiments prepared 


to ſerve as volunteers. for the honour of their 


countrymen, and Sir Fain Hepburn led them 


on, I was relolved to fee this piece of ſervice, 
and therefore joined myſelf to the volunteers; 


we were armed with partizans and each man two 
piftols at his belt; it Was a piece of ſervice that 

ſeemed perfectly deſperate, the advantage of the 
hill, the precipice we were to mount, the height 
of the baſtion, the reſolute courage and number 
of the garriſon, who from a complete covert 
made a terrible fire upon us, all joined to make 
the action hopeleſs; but the fury of the Scorch 
muſqueteers was not to be abated by any diffi- 
cultics ; they mounted the hill, ſcaled the works 
like madrnen, running upon the enemy's pikes, 
and after two hours deſperate fight in the midſt 
| of ee imoke, rook ie by ſtorm, and pur al 


Wo 


and on the ſteep of a rock was a baſ- 


tion, which defended the only paſſage up the 


. 
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the gain to the ſword.” The volunteers did 


their part, and had their ſhare of the los too; 
for 13 or 14 were killed out of 37, beſide the 
wounded, among whom I received a hurt more 
troableſome than dangerous, by a thruſt of an 
halberd into my arm, which proved a very pain- 
ful wound, and it was a great: while 1 in Peng: 6 
| thoroughly recovered. e e 4220p) aro; 55 - 


The Ki! ing received us as we drew off at the 
foot of the Fil, calling the ſoldiers Bi brave 
Scots. and commending the officers by name. 
The next morning the caſtle was allo taken by 
| florm, and the greateſt booty that ever was found 
in any one conqueit i in the whole war; the fol- 
diers got here ſo much money that they knew 
not what t6 do with it, and che plunder they got 
here and at the battle of Leigſel made them fo 
e that had not the King been the beſt 
maſter of diſcipline i in the world they had never 
been kept in any reaſonable bounds. 


The King had taken notice of our ſmall party 
'of ee and though I thought he had not 
ſeen me; yet he ſent the next morning for Sir 
Fon Hepburn, and aſſed him if I were not 
come to the army? Ves, (fays Sir Fohn) he 
Has been here two or three days: and as he was 
forming an excuſe for not having brought me 
to wait on his Majeſty, ſays the King interrupt- 
ing him, © Fwonder you would let him thruſt 
- himfelf i into ſuch a hot piece of ſervice as ſtorm- 
ing the Port Graft + pray let him know I --Y 
him, and have a very good account of his beha- 
Viour.“ Sir * * with this account 
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- me, and 1 me to pay my ta to his 
Majeſty the / next morning; and accordingly, 
though had but an ill night with the pain of 
my wound, I was with Mien at the es in the 
eule. Mitt: 
I cannot bit give ſhin thoit' account of the 
glory of that morning; the caſtle had been cleared 
of the dead bodies of the enemie and what was 
2 pillaged by the ſoldiers, w placed under 
guard. There was firſt a magazine of very 
£7 arms for about 18 or 20000 foot and 4000 
orſe, a very good train of artillery of about 18 
pieces of battery, 32 braſs field- pieces and 4 
5 rk. The biſhop's treaſure, and other pub- 
lic monies not plundered by the ſoldiers, was 
telling out by. the officers, and amounted to 
1 70 florins 1 in money; and the burghers of 
he town in ſolemn proceſſion, bare-headed, 
brought the King three tuns of gold as a com- 
poſition to exempt t the city from plunder. Here 
was alſo a ſtable of gallant horſes, which the. 
King! had the curioſity t to go and ſee, op 


W hen the ceremony of the burghers was o- 
ver the King came down into the caſtle court, 
walked on the parade (where the great train of 
artillery was placed on their carriages) and round 
the walls, and gave orders for repairing the baſ- 
tion that was ſtormed by the Scots; and as at 
the entrance of the parade Sir John Hepburn and 
I made our reyetence to the King, Ho, ca- 
valier, (faid the King to me) I am glad to ſee 
vou, and ſo paſſed forward; I made my. bow. - 
very e * his Majeſty faid no more at- that „ 
Lk , => When 


9 1 . 


When ahe view was over the King Vent up 
into the lodgings, and Sir John and T walked 
in an anti- chamber for about a quarter of an 
hour, when one of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber came out to Sir Jobn, and told him 
the King: aſked for him; he ſtaid but a little 
with the King and came out to me, and ſaid the 
ng had eg him to bring me to him. 


„% ef 4 


His Majeſt by, With a countenance! full of ho: 
nour and goodneſs, een my comp lime, 
and aſked me how I did; 0 wa 
only with a bow, ſays the i To 0 
to ſee you are hurt, I Wer 4: have L > com- 
mands on you not to haveThewn obe in 10 
ſhatp' a piece of ſervice, if I had know, you, hac 
been in the camp.“ © Your Ma jelly. does 1 
too much honour (ſaid I) in your. care 91 a life 
that has yet done nothing to deſerve your fa- 
your.” His Majeſty was pleaſed. fo fay ſome- 
thing SV kind to me relating to my behaviour 
In the battle of Leipfck, which I have not, va- 
nity enough to write; at the concluſion where 
of, when I replied very humbly, I Was not 
ſenſible any ſervice I had done or could do would 
be poſſible to merit ſo much goodneſs; he told 
me he had ordered me a ſmall teſtimony of his 
eſteem, and withal gave me his hand to Hits: + 
Was now 1 and with a fort of furpriſe, 

told his Majeſty, I found moyſelf ſo much en- 
gaged by his « goodneſs, as well as my own in- 
ai that if his Majeſty would: pleaſe to 
agcępt of my devoir I was: reſolved to ere in; 
Bie e or wherever he * to command 
. „ me. 


* . 
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mel 'y gerte tay Alge che King, ſo you ta; 
but I muſt nothave;you e a muſqueteer; a;poot 
Beat a dollar aWeelt will db that.. fa 
Sir. bn, (ſayb the King) give. him what come | 
nriſſion he defires.“ Not eorhmiflisng Sir 
(lays I) would pleaſe me better than leave 
fight! neat your” Majeſty's: \ petidn; And toiftive 
yo at my own charge UTE am qualifed by more 

rience te receive your commands.“ ee WI 
chen it hall be ſo, (ſaid the King) and'l charge 
you, Hepburn, hen anything) offers- that! fy 
either fit for him, or he deſifes, you WII tell 
ne of it, and givitig me his hanck a. gain to kit 
F withdrew: SS 03-L9gitdo: OW. e 


5 4 was oye e ed te ate. 
1 court by 12 of t 175 8 5 Who brought 


thes 4 directed to Sir 44 Hepburn, tq & 1 


ts the miſter of the Hoffe for an immediate 
Heeg 'of things 0 s ordered by the King Himfelf for 
my account, 6 -where being come, the 9 
| 9 me a very good esch Vith! four Hoffe 
harneſs and equipage, and two very fine 1 
horſes out of the biſhop's ſtable; with thele 
there was a lift for three Herpa and a warrant 
to the ſteward of the King's baggage to defray 
me my horſes and fervants at the ang's' charge 
till further orders. I was very much at à lofi 
1 how. to manage myſolf in this ftrange freedotiy 
fo great à Prince, and conſulting wich Sir 
Jon Hepburn, I. Was propofing to Hiri whether 
it was not proper to immediately Back — 4 
my duty to his Majefty and acknowledge 
bol m * Veld went T could ;'butwhile 4 
gw 7 e092 200 ay 
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were reſolyipg * ſo, * to their 
amg, and we ſaw the King go out at the gate 
in His coach to ꝑaſs into the city, ſo we Were 
diverted from it for that time. I acknowledge 
the bounty of the King was very ſurpriling, but 
| 0 muſt ſay it was not ſo very range to me when 
I after ward ſaw the courſe of his management; 
bounty in him was 4 natural talent, but he ne- 
| 8 his is 755 wks he ee 00 


private g (oldiers i wou ld — nee notice 
of, and publicly: own, acknowledge and reward, 


of which 1 am obliged to give { ſome i inſtances. | 


A private muſe mT at # ; ſtormio of | 
"+ caſtle of Maerz, : bo 
. were. beat off, frocd in _ Re of the enemy, 
fired his piece, and though he had 1000 ſhot 
made at. him, Rood unconcerned and charged 
his piece again, and let fly at the enemy, con- 
tinuing to do ſo three times, at the ſame time. 
| beckoning with his band to his fellows to come. 
on again, which. they did, animated by his * 
ample, and carried the place for the King. 


When the town Was taken the King orderec J 
the regiment to be drawn out, and. ca Illing for 
that ſoldier, thanked him before them all for. 

taking the town for him, gave him 1000 dollars 
in money, and:a commiſſion with his own hand, 
fox a foot cin pany, or leave to, go home, w ich 
he choſe; the ſo dier took the commiſſion 0 . 
his knees, kiſſed and put it in his boſom, and 
told the King, .1 he e rr. leave his ſervice. 


while he lived, 2G Th 8 


x # 
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This auer of the King 8, tithes and foie 
; by his judgment, was the reaſon he was very 

; well ſerved, univerſally beloved, and moſt pune: 
tually obeyed by his ſoldiers, who were ſure to 
be cheriſbed and encouraged; if they did well, 
Having the King Ser erally an ory ves 
their behaviour. - n | 

My indiſeretion "Fuller than r, had e en- 
gaged me fo far at the battle of Leipfck, that 
being in the van of Sir John Hepbarns, s brigade, 
almoſt three. whole companies of us wefe ſepa- 
rated from our line, and ſurrounded by the ene- 
mies pikes: I cannot but ſay alſo that we were 
diſengaged rather by a deſ [perate chatge Sir Jobn 
made with the whole regiment to fetch us off, 
than by our own valour, though we were not - 
wanting to ourſelves neither, but this part of 
the action being talked of very much to the ad- 
vantage of the, young Engliſb volunteer, and 
poſſibly more than I deſerved, was the occaſion | 
of all the diſtinction the King uſed me with. 


I had by this time letters from my father, i in 
| which; though with ſome feluctance, he left 
me at liberty to enter into arms if I thought fit, 
always obliging me to be directed, and, as he 
ſaid, commanded by Sir John Hepburn ; at the 
fame time he wrote to' Sir John Hepburn, com- 
mending his ſon's fortune, as he called it, to his 
care; which letters Sir ohn ſhewed the King, 
unknown to me. Ĩ took care always to acquaint 
my father of every circumſtance, and forgot not 
© mention his Majeſty's extraordinary favour, 


| _ yw_ ſo 2 my: father that he obtained a | 
very | 


\ 


— 


cent preſent, amd was received with his ufual 
goodneſs, and after that I was every day among 


tet King: took the matter upon himſelf, and 


ESR PAT Po OPIN mY it ee fn 


| Kivg Cher let toe King of Sweden, written h 
1 his-ownibands: DIyoioHoy Iehfoving : Dave 


wh 


cha werdtedl en his: Majeſty irn Ste , 
Hepburn, 60 gite km ahadhe for! His: magnifi< 1 


the gentlemem of his ordinary attendance land 
if his Majeſty. went out on a party, as he would 
ofted do, or: to view the country, I always at: 


| tended: him among the volunteers Of, whom: * 


great many always followed him; and he would 


often call me out, talk with me, ſend me on 
meſſuges to towns, to Princes, free cities, and 
thelike, upon extraordinary obeaions, - an 


Thie firſt piece of ſervice he put me upon had 
like to have embroiled me with one of his favo- 


lte colonels. The King was marching through 
tlie Be reftract,” a low country. on the edge of 


the No and, as all men thought, was going! © 


to beige Heidelberg, but on a fudden orders a” 
party of his guards, with five companies of Score, 
to be drawn gut; while they were drawing out- 
this detachment the King calls me to him, Ho, 


cavalier, (ſays be, that was hie uſual word) yo 


ſball command this. party; and thereupon,; 


giyes me orders to march back all night; and 
in the morning, by break of day, to take poſt; 
under the walls of the fort of Oppenheim, and 


immediately te entrench myſelf as well as I. 
ound. Graue Nees; the colonel of his guards, 


thought himſelf injured by this command, but 
Neels 


4 


(7 


Neels, told me very familiarly afterwards, we 
have ſuch. a maſter, ſays he, that no man can 


be affronted by: I, thought myſelf wronged; 
[IAG aver 


ſays he, When you commanded. m 
my head; but for my life, kad 
way to be angry. | 


I executed my ennie ſo Dinddly that 
| boys break of day I was fet down within muſquet 


ſhot of the fore; under covert of a little mount, 


ba vhicli ſtood a windmill, and had indifferently 


fortified myſelf, and at the fame time had poſted 


ſome of my men on two other paſſes, but at 


farther diſtance from the fort; fo that it was ef- 
fectually blocked up on the land fide; in theaf- 
ternoon the enemy ſallied on my firſt entrench- 
ment, but being covered from their cannon; and 


defended by a ditch which. I had drawn croſs 


the toad, they were ſo well received by my muſ- 


quetgers that they weſized with wes Joſs: of 6 or 


7 men. CONST 0 


The next day Sir obj Hepburn vas ſent with 
two brigades of foot to carry on the work, and 
fo my commiſſion ended; the King expreſſed 


himſelf very well pleafed with what I had done; 
and when he was fo; was never ſparing in tell- 


ing. it, for he uſed to lay that dere 


ren 


While Sir Jebn Hepburn lay 1 the fort; 


and was preparing to ſtorm it, the King's defign 


was to get over. the Rhine, but the Spaniards 


who whete in Oppenbrim had funk all the boats 


they could find ; At laſt the King being informed 
5 e toms By: „ ſunk n . to 
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be wei Shed with all the oxpictitio pi ofible, aid 
in the lobe of the 7th of — in three 
boats paſſed over his regiments of guards, about 


three miles above the town, and as the King 


thought ſecure from danger; but they were no 


ſooner landed and not drawn into order but they 


were charged by a body of Spaniſb horſe, and 
had not the darkneſs given them opportunity to 


draw up in the incloſures in ſeveral little parties, 
they had been in great danger of being diſorder- 


ed, but by this means they lined the hedges: and 
lanes ſo with muſqueteers, that the remainder 


had time to draw up in batalia, and ſaluted the 
horſe in ſuch a manner that they drew farther off. 


The King was very impatient, hearing his 
ys Wikia 19. having no boats or poſſible means 
to get over to help them; at laſt, about eleven 


o' clock at night the boats came back, and the 


King thruſt: another regiment into them, and 
though his officers diſſuaded him, would.go over 


-himfelf with them on foot, and did ſo. This 


Was three months that very day. fince the battle 


of Lerpfck was fought; and winter time too, 
that the progreſs of his arms had ſpread from 


the Eibe, where it parts Saxony and Branden- 


cf burgh, to the Lower Palatinate and the Rhine. 


-F went over in the boat with the King. and 
never ſaw him in ſo much concern in my life, 


fuor he was in pain for his men; but before we 
got on ſhore the Spaniards retired, however the 


King landed, ordered his men, and prepared to 
entrench, but he had not time; for by this the 
185 3 8580 were pus off * * Spaniards, not 

4 | knowing 
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knowing more troops were landed, and bein 

' reinforced from Oppenheim, came on again, . 
. charged. with great fury; but all things were 
now in order; and they were readily received and 
beaten back again: they came on again a third 
time, and with repeated charges attacked us; 
but at laſt finding us too ſtrong for them they 
gaye it over. By this time another regiment of 
| foot were come over, and as ſoon as day appeared 
the King with the three regiments marched to, 
the town, which ſurrendered at the firſt ſum- 
mons, and the next day the tort Yieldes 1 to Sir 
John Hepburn. 


The caſtle at Oppenheim held aut Rill with a 
| garriſon. of 800 Spaniards, and the King leaving 
200 Scots of Sir. James Ramſey's men in the town, 
drew out to attack. the caſtle ; Sir James Ramſey - 
heing left wounded at Wartſburgh, the King 
gave me the command of thoſe 260 men, which 
were a regiment, that is, all that were left of a 
gallant regiment of 2000 Scots which the King 
brought out of Sweden with him, under that 
brave colonel ; there were about 30 officers, ; 
who having no ſoldiers were yet in Pay. and ſe- 
veral as reformadoes with the regiment, and 
were over and above the 200 men.—The King 
| deſigned to ſtorm the caſtle on the lower ſide by 
the way that leads to Mentz, and Sir Jobn Hep 
burn landed from the other ſide and marched vp. 
| to ſtorm on the Rhine port. 


My reformado Bebts having obſerred that the 
town port of the caſtle was not ſo well guarded 


0 the reſt, all * the — being bent 
| towards | 


_ 


towards the King and Sir Jobn Hepburn; came 
running to me, and told me, they believed they 
could enter the caſtle ſword in hand if I would 
give them leave. I ſaid I dare not give them 
orders, my commiſſion being only to keep and 
defend the town; but they being very impor- 
tunate, I told them they were volunteers, and 
right do what they pleaſed, that J would lend 
them 50 men and draw up the reſt to ſecond 
them, or bring them off, as I ſaw occaſion, 0 
as'T might not hazard the town. This was as 
much as they defired, they fallied immediately, 
and in a trice the volunteers ſcaled the port, cut 
in pieces the guard totally and burſt open the 
gate, at which the 50 entered: finding the gate 
won I advanced immediately with roo muſque-- 
teers more, having locked up all the gates in 
| the town but the caftle port, and leaving 30 
till for a reſerve juſt at that gate; the townimen 
too ſeeing the caſtle as it Were taken, run to 
ams, and followed me with above 200 men; 
the Spartarge were knocked down by the Scors 
before they knew what the matter was, and the 
_ King and Sir hn Hepburn advaricing to ſtotm, 
were ſurpriſed, when inſtead of refiftance, they 
Jaw the Spatards throwing themſelves over the 
walls to avoid the fury of the Scots; few of the 
garriſon got away, as moſt of them were either 
Killed or taken, and having cleared the caſtle, 
I {et open the port on the King's ide, and ſent 
his Majeſty word the caſtle was his on. The 
King came on, and entered on foot, I receiyed 
bim at the head of the Scots reformadoes, Tm 
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all ſaluted him with their pikes. The Ring 
gave them his hat, and turning about, brave 
Scots, (ſays he ſmiling) you were too quick for 
me ;* then beekoning to me, made me tell him 
how and in what manner we had managed the 


ſtorm, which he was exceedingly: well pleaſed 
with, but eſpecially at the eautioh I had uſed to 


bring them off if they had miltarried, and ſe- | 5 


cure the town, © * 

1 rom hence the army arched: to. Aeg 
which i in fout days time capitulated, with the 
fort and citadel, and the city paid his Majeſty 
300000. dollars to be exempted from the fury of 
the ſoldiers ;. here the King himſelf drew the 

plan of thoſe invincible fortifications which to : 
this day make it one of the ſtrongeſt Cities in 
Germany. —Friburg, Koning ftien, Ninftat, Ki- 
fer-Latttery, and almoſt all the Lower. Palati- 
nate, ſurtendered at the very terror of the King 
of Sweden's approach, and never ſuffered the. 
danger of a ſiege. 

The King held a moſt ma 6 86 
Ments, attended by the 1 of Hef, 
with an incredible number of Princes and Lords 
of the empire, with ambaſſadors and refideats 
of foreign Princes; and here his Majeſty ſtaid 
till March, when the Queen with a great reti- 
nue of Swediſs nobility came from Erfurt to ſes 
him. The King attended by a gallant train of 

German nobility went to Frankfort, and from 
thence on to Hot, to meet the Queen. e 
her Majeſty arrived Feb. 8th. 


Na the King's ſay i in theſ parts, * are 
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mies were not idle, his troops on one ſide under 


the Rhinegrave, a brave and.cver fortunate com- 


mander, and under the Landgraye of Heſſæ, on 
the other, ranged the country from Lorrain to 
Turemburgh, and paſſed the Meſelle on the weſt, 

and the Veſen on the north. Nothing could 


ſtand before them, the Spaniſb army which came 


to the relief of the catholic Electors were every 
where defeated and beat quite out of the coun- 


try, and the Lorrain army quite ruined ; ; it was 
2a moſt pleaſant | court to be ſure as ever was ſeen, 
| where every day expreſſes arrived of armies de- 


feated, towns ſurrendered, contributions agreed 


upon, parties routed, priſoners taken, and 
Princes ſending ambaſſadors to ſue for truces and 


neutralities, to make ſubmiſſions and compoliti- 
Ws, and to, Pay. Arent and contributions, 3 


Here irived Feb. roth, the King of Bobemia 


from England, and with him my Lord Craven, 


with a body of Dutch horſe, and a very fine 


train of Enghſ volunteers, who immediately, 
without any ſtay, marched on to Hoeſt to wait 


upon his Majeſty of Sweden, who received him 


with a great deal of civility, and was treated at 
aA noble collation, by the King and Queen, at 


Frankfort. Never had the unfortunate King 
fo fait a proſpect of being reſtored to his inhe- 


reritance of the Palatinate as at that time, and 


had King James, his father-in-law, had a ſoul 


anſwerable to the occaſion, it had been effected 

before, but it was a ſtrange thing to ſee him e- 
quipped from the Engliſb court, with one lord _ 
and about 40 or 59 5 ſh, e e 


attendance, | 


Vu 


TY 


Iten where had the King of England 
now, as it is well known he might have done; 
furniſhed him with 10 or 12000 Engliſb foot, 
nothing eould have hindered him taking a full 
poſſeſſion of his eountry; and yet even without 
that help did the King of Sweden clear almoſt 
his whole countty of Inperialiſi, and after his 
death reinſtal 2 ſors 1 in ehe mann DEED no 
thanks to us. 


The Lord Craven did nie the 3 to en- 
quire for me by name, and his Majeſty. of Se- 
den did me yet more by preſenting me to the 
King of Bohemia, and Lord Craven gave me a 
letter from my father, and ſpeaking ſomething 
of him having ſerved under the Prince of Orange 

in the famous battle of Neuport, the King ſmil- 


ing returned. And pray tell him from me 
his ſon has ſerved as well in the warm battle of = 


Tant. Tis. e 
My father being very erb pleaſed with 6 5 
rowdy TI had received from ſo great a King, had 
ordered me to acquaint his Majeſty, that if he 
pleaſed to accept of their ſervice, he would raiſe 
him a regiment of Engliſb horſe at his own charge 
to be under my command, and to be ſent over 
into Holland; and Lord Craven had orders from 
the King of England to ſignify his conſent to 
the ſaid levy. 4 acquainted my old friend Sir 
Jobn Hepburn with the contents of the letter, 


In order to have his advice, who being pleaſed 


with the propoſal, would have me go to the 
_ King immediately with the letter, but preſent | 
 Krviee put it off for ſome: days, 8 


* + 
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116. taking of 13 bis 
8 of any — the King dre cut in per- 
In to the ſiege af this town; they ſoon came 
#2 parly. but the cas feemed a work of diffi⸗ 
_ eulty; for its ſunation was fo ſtrong and ſo ſur- 
_ Founded with-works behind and above one ano- 
wer, that moſt people thought the King would 
seceive a check from its: but it was not aue 10 | 
reſiſt the reſolution of the King of Sꝛueden. 


He never battered it but with two ſmall pie- 
= but- having viewed the works himſelf; or- 
Bered a mine under the firſt ravelin, which be= 
ing ſprung with ſucceſs, he commands a ſtorm; 
{''think there were not more commanded men 
than volenteers, both Engli/h, Scots, French and 
German. My. old Kori was by this time 
yetovered ef his wound at Leipfcl, and made 
dne. The Hfirft body of volunteers about 40, 


were led on by my Lord Craven, and Ted the 


- freond, among whom were moſt of the refor- 


made Scots officers who took the caſtle of Oppen- #3 


e710; the firſt party were not able to make any 


Fo [x thing of #, the garriſon fought with 10 — 


- ary that many of the volunteer gentlemen be- 
ng. freer or and ſome killed, the reſt were 
beaten off with loſs, The King was in ſome 
'- paſhon at his men, and rated them for running 
Away, as he called it, though they really re- 
treated in good order, and commanded the af- 
fault to be renewed. It was our turn to fall on 
. next; our Scotch officers not being uſe to be 
beat, advanced immediately, and Lord Craven, 
wich his — * with us, fight- 


ing 


* 


1 
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irg gallantly in the breach with a- pike in his | 
hand, and to give him the honour due to his 
bravery, he was the firſt on the top of the ram- 

part, and gave his hand to my comrade, and 
lifted him up after him; we helped one ano- 
ther up, till at laſt almoſt all the volunteers had 
gained the height of the ravelin, and mamtained 
if, with a great deal of refolution, expecting when 

the commanded men had gained the height to 
advance upon the enemy, when one of the ene- 
my*s eaptains called to my Lord Craven, and 
ſaid if they might have honourable terms they 

would capitulate; which my lord telling him 
he would engage for, the garriſon fired no more, 
and the captain Teaping down from the next am- 
part, came with Lord Craven into the camp, 5 
where the conditions were agreed upon, and : 


| the'cafle furrendared. 
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After the taking af this town, the King hear- 
ing of Tah approach, and how he had beaten. 


| Guftayus. Horn, the King's field marſhal out of 


Baniberg, began to draw his forces together, 
and leaving the care of his conqueſts in theſe 
parts to his chanecllor Oxenſtern, prepares to 

advance towards Bavaria 

I had taken an opportunity to walt upon his ; 

M. ajeſty with sir 7h, Hepburn, and being about 
to introduce the-difcourle of my father's letter, : 

the King told me he had received a compliment” 

_ o'my"account'ima letter from King Charles, I | 
tald Riem big Majeſty had by his exceeding gene 
_r6fity bound me and all my friends to pay their” "Bf 

axæknowiedgments to him, and that I fuppoſ ec 


him to; that his Majeſty's, favour had 


an old broken Soldier.” | 


TOY 


1 
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from the King of England as gratitude moved 


ſhewn to me in a family 1 willing and ready 


to ſerve him, that I had received ſome. com- 
mands from my father, which if his Majeſty 
| pleaſed io do me the honour to accept of, might. 


put me in a condition to acknowledge his Ma- 
jeſty's goodneſs in a manner more proportioned 


to the Poſs I had of his favour; and with that 
2 produced my father's letter, and read that clauſe 
in it which related to the regiment of 1 barſss 
which: Was as follows :, Dy e e e Dir 


5 0 £ 7 Read 25 2 great deat io rial, the | 


account you give of the great and extraor- 


54 dinary, conqueſts of the King of Sweden, and with 
more his Majeſty's e favour ; to you, I Hope 
you will be careful to value and deſerv 5 much 

eat a 


| : | volunteer ar your own charge,” than to take any : 
' command, which " 1h Want of . ge 5 e ü 
have m1 ipehaved i ET. WEE 


bonour ; 5 5 + an glad you Father choſe L te: 


„ gave obtained of the King that 5 will 7 ; 
ticularly-thank his Majeſty of Sweden for. the bo. 
naur he has done you, and if / bis Majeſty gives you 


a much fr, eedom, I could be glad y au ſhould i m the. 


Bumbleſt manner thank bis Majeſty i 57 the. name of. 


HS, 


4 If you think yourſelf offices — fo od, 
them; and his Majeſty pleaſed ta accept them,. I 
would have you offer toraiſe bis Majeſiy 4 regiment - | 

NF . bores which i ma * _— * 8 in 


L "op. 1 


our! nelghlourbood with ſome of your old acquaine 

 Fance who are- willing to ſee the world. If his 
Majeſty gives you the: word, they ſhall receive bis 

command in the Maes, the King having promi ed 
qe to give them arms, and tranſport them for that + 
ſervice into Holland: and I hope they may do his 
_ Majeſty: ſuch ſervice as may be for your honour and 
| 8 e of hrs — A s intereſt and glory.” 
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OE 11 f is an offer e a en and a Gldicr, 

(fays the King) and I'll accept of it, on two 
conditions. Firſt, that I will pay y yott father 
the adyance-money for raiſing the regiment ; and 
next, that they ſhall be landed; in the Meer or 
the Eibe, for which, if the King of England 
will not, I will pay the paſſage; for if few? land 
in Holland, it may prove very difficult to get 
them to us when the army ſhall be marched out 
of this part of the country!“ 


I returned this anſwer to my father, and ſent 
my man George into England to order that regi- 
ment, and made him quarter-maſter ; T ſent 

blank commiſſions for the officers, ſigned by the 
| King, to be filled up as my father ſhould think 
fit; and when I had the King's order for the 
3 the ſecretary told me I muſt go 
back to the King with them. I went accord- 
ingly, who opening the packet, laid all the com- 
miſſions but one upon à table before him, and 
bade me take them, and keeping that one ſtill 
in his hand, Now (fays he) you are one of 
: wy foldiers,” and therewith gave me a com Gov, | 
; Pg i 
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1 28 colonel of 1 horſe in cn pay. 1 2 
it kneeling, and in an humble manner thanked 
his Majeſty, But (fays the-King) there is 
one article of war I expect of you more than of 
others. Your Majeſty can expect nothing 
ol me which I ſhall not willingly comply with 
(ſaid I) as ſoon as I have the honour to under- 
Rand what it is.. Why it is, (ſays the King) 
that you ſhall never fight op when you have or- 
ders; for I ſhall not be willing to loſe my colo- 
nel before I have the regiment.” I ſhall. be 
ready at all times, Sir, (returned 1) to 1 5 

_ your Majeſty's 8 commands,” 


I ſent my man expreſs with the King's an- 
ſwer, and the commiſſion to my father, who 
had the regiment completed in leſs than "two 
months, and fix of the officers with a liſt of the 
reſt came away to me, whom I preſented to his 
Majeſty when he lay before malen, where 
ach kifſed his hand. 5 


r 


"regiment travellin; g as ; private men to , the — 
in fix weeks time, and either to tranſport their 
equipage, or buy it in Germany; but it was 
thought impracticable: howeyer, I had ſo many 
came in that manner that I had a complete troop 
away about me, and obtained a King 8 * 
der to muſter them as a troop. i 

On the Sth of Mareb the King Aamir d. 
and marching up the river Main, bent his courſe 
Klirectly for Bavaria, taking ſeveral ſmall places 
by the way, and expecting to engage with Tilly, 
* he aa mould * entrance into 


' Bavaria, 5 


10 1 — 


25 — kept Ris army together; ; but Tilly find- 
ing himſelf too weak to encounter him, turned 
away, and leaving Bavaria open to the King, 


marched into the Upper Palatinate. The King 
finding the country clear of the Imperiakifts, 
comes to Nerimberg, made his entrance into 
that city the 21ſt of Merch, and being nobly 
| treated by the citizens, he continued bis march 
into Bavaria; and on the 26th fat down before 
Donawert. The town was taken next day by 
ſtorm, ſo ſwift were the conqueſts of this in- 
vinCible captain. Sir Jobs Hepburn at the head 
of the Engliſb and Scots volunteers, entered the 
town. fc and cut all the garriſon to pieces, 
except ſuch as eſcaped over the bridge. 


1 had no ſhare in the buſineſs of Donawert, 
being now among the horſe, but I was Poſted | 
on the roads with five troops of horſe, where we . 
picked up a great many ſtragglers of the garri- 
| fon, whom we made priſoners of war. It is ob- 
ſervable, that this town of Donawert was à very 
ſtirong place and well fortified, yet ſuch expe- 

dition did the King make, and ſuch reſolution 
did he uſe in his firſt attacks, that he carried 
the town without putting himſelf to. the trouble 

of formal approaches; it was generally his way 
when he came before any town with a deſign to 
beſiege it, not to encamp at a diſtance and be- 
gin his trenches a great way off, but bring his 
men immediately within half muſquet- not of 
the place, there getting under the beſt cover he 
could, would immediately begin his batteries 


and trenches before their ogg: and if there was 
| "2 <7 
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any place poſlible. to be attacked, 7 a fall 


{1 "WG ſtorming immediately: by this reſolute way 


of coming on, he carried many a town in the 
53 firſt heat of his men, which would have held 
out many « days againſt a more regular lege. is 


This march of the King broke all T mea. 

: 1 for now was he obliged to face about, d 
and leaving the Upper Palatinate, to come to 
the afliſtance of the Duke of Bavaria; for the 
King being 20000 ſtrong, beſide 10000 foot 
and 4000 horſe and dragoons which joined him 5 
from the Duringer Wald, was reſolved to ruin 
the Duke, who now lay open to him, and was 
the moſt powerful and inveterate eme of the | 
Proteſtants i in the empire. 
Nuß was now joined with the Duke of "A 
ria, ond might. together make about 22000 
men, and in order to keep the Stoedes out of the 
country of Bavaria, had planted. themſelves 
along the banks of the river Lech, which runs 


1 


on the edge of the Duke's territories; and hav- | 


ing fortified the other ſide of the river, and 
planted his cannon for ſeveral miles at all the 
convenient places on the river, refalyed to or 
Ae the King's paſſage. Be: 
I ſhall be the longer in relating this acorn 
ef the Lech, being eſteemed in thoſe daygas great 
an action as any battle or ſiege of tft age, and 
particularly famous for the diſaſter of the gallant 
old General 7. uly ; and for that I can be more 
particular in it than other accounts, yy 
en an eye · witneſs to every part. 


8 Kin 8 — truly informed of the wa pos 
| tion 
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tion of the Buvatyas army, was once of the 
mind to have left the banks of the Lecb, have 
tepaſſed the Danube, and ſo ſetting down before 
Ingaſlar, the Duke's capital city, by the taking 
that ſtrong town to have made his entrance into 
Bavaria, and the conqueſt of ſuch a fortreſs, 


one entire action; but the ſtrength of the place 


and the difficulty of maintaining his leaguer in 
an enemy's country, while Tz/ly was ſo. ſtrong .. 
in the field, diverted him from that deſign ; he 
therefore concluded that 7 iu was firſt to be 
beaten out of the country, and 2 che — 8 of 


: Tagolftat would be the eaſier. 


Whereupon, the King reſolved to go 04 view 
the ſituation of the enemy; his Majeſty went 
out the ad of April with a ſtrong party of horſe, E 
which 1 bag the honour to command; we 
marched as near as we could to the banks of the 
1 river. not to be too much expoſed to the ene- 

my's cannon, and having gained a little height, 
where the whole courſe of the river might be 
ſeen the King halted, and commanded to draw 
up. His Majeſty alighted, and calling me to 
him, examined every reach and turning of the 
river by his glaſs, but finding it run a long and 

_ almoſt a ſtraight courſe, he could find no place 
that he liked, but at laſt turning himſelf north, 
and looking down the ſtream, he found the ri- 


ver fetching a long reach, doubles. ſhort upon 


itſelf, making a round and very narrow point, 
There's a point will do our buſineſs, (ſays the 
King) and if the ground be good I will * 
* * Tully do his workt,” e 55 4 


* 


1 Ty * 


He Wunekately ordered 2 mani Parey d Flor 


to view the ground, and to bring him word par- 
ticularhy how kigh the bank was on ae ace 


and at the point; and he ſhall have 50 dollars, 
ſa 2 the King, that wilt bring me word how 

deep the water is. I aſked his Majeſty jeave to 
Jet me go, which be would by no means allow; 


but as the party were drawing out, a ſergeant 
of dragoons told the King, if he pleaſed to let 
him go diſguiſed as a boor, he would bring him 
an account of every thing he defired. The King 
liked the motion very well, and the fellow be- 
ing well acquainted witk the country, puts on 


a ploughman's habit, and went away immedi- 


ately with a long; poll upon his ſhoulder ; the 
horſe lay all this 18 in the woods, and the 


King ſtood undiſcerned by the enemy on the 
little hill aforeſaid. The dragoon with his long 
poll comes down boldly to the bank of the fi- 


ver, and calling to the ey Pr which Tilly bad 


placed on the other bank, talked with them, 


alked if they could not help him over the river, 


and pretended. he wanted ” come to them; at 


hfb being come to the point where, as I faid, 
the river makes a:ſhort turn, he ſtands parlying 


with them.” 2a great while, and ſometimes: pre- 


tended to wade over, he puts his long poll into 
| the Water, then finding it pretty malle 

off his hoſe aud goes in, 15 thruſting his poll 
Ih, before him, ll 909g. got up to the middle, 
he could reach beyo 


w, pulls 


im;. where it was" too 


8. deep, | and. fo. making his head, comes back a- 
N 1 he — on 0 thor Lat Eoshine 


+ but whenathe: 


PRES 


#t him. ated his he could ſwim ? He faid 
no. Why you fool yous: ſays one of the centi- 
2 the channel of. hel — is 20 fett deep. 
Ho doꝶypu know that, ſays the dtagoon. Why 
our engineer, fays he, meaſured it yeſterday. 
This was what he wanted; but not yet fully ſa- 
tisfied.; ay, Bug, ſays he, may be it may not be 
very broad, and if one of you would wade in to 
u till 7 could. reach you with my poll, 
I would give him half a ducat to pull me over. 
3 ba way of bis diſcourſe ſo deluded 
he ſoldiers, mg one of. them immediately ſtrips 
| bi: goes in up to the ſhoulders, and our dragoon 
Soes i in on, this ſide to mect him ; but the ſtream 
took the other ſoldier away, and he being a good 
ſwimmer, came over to this nde. The dragoon 
was then in a great deal of pain for fear of be- 
ing diſcovered, and was once going. to kl the 
| fellow, and make off ; 3 tit, at laſt reſolved to 
carry, on the humou Wo and having entertained 
the man with. a tale A tub, about the Swedes 
ſtealing bis 'oats, ER fallow being cold wanted 
to be'gone, and he 7 Willing to 805 rid of him, 
Sages ed to be very farty he Tu not get over 
e fiber, and fo makes ff. 
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e ee ee both the dept th 
and breadth of the channel, the bottom and, na- 
ture ofe both ſhores; and every thing the King 
wanteditollenow; we could ſet him from the 
hill by our glaſſes very plain, and oquld / ft the 
ſoldier haked witli him zche is a fobh ſays has 
King, he does not kill the fellow and run; off ; 
agoon * ad the: King 
o — 5 Was 


A 


ground on this fide, which he found to be higher 


His bridge was only Iboſe planks laid upon 


large trefſels in the ſame homely manner T have 
= een bricklayers raiſe a Tow ſcaffold to build a 


Was extrejnely well ſatis lied te DOT pins 
him 100 dollars, and made Nn a e ee | 
ter to a troop! of cuiraſſiers. 


The Kin g having farther emed the dra 5 
goon, he gave him a very diſtin& account of the 


than the enemy's by to of 12 feet, and a hard 
gravel. Hereupon the King reſolves to paſs 
there, and in order to it gives, himſelf,” parti- 
cular directions for ſuth's bridge as J believe 
never armiy paſſed a river o before or fince. Bs 


brick wall; the treſſels were made higher than 


ſome here and ſome there, to amuſe them. 


At night, April 4th, the King commanded | 


about 2000 men to march to the point, and to 


| a upa trench on either ſide, and quite round 
it with a battery of ſix pieces of cannon at _ 
end, beſide three ſmall: mounts, one at the point 

| and one at each fide, which had each two pieces 
upon them. This work: was begun ſo briſkly, 
and: welk carried on, the King firing all night 
from the other parts of the river, that by day- 
light all the batteries at the new work were 
mounted, the trench lined with 2000 muſque- 

ey OT OF Oe ore; WON der, | 


— * 


_ 


one an6thet to anſwer to the river as 7 become 
deepet or ſhallower, and was all framed and fit- 
ted before any appearance was made of attempt - 
ing to paſs.— When all were ready the King 
brings his army down to the bank of the riyer, 
and plants His cannon as the enemy had done, 


OY 


2 


3 
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** all the utenfils of the bridge lay ready. 
to be put together. 


Nor the Imperiatifts diſcovered the 4 ES 
but it was too late to hinder it, the muſqueteers 
in the great treneh, and the five new batteries, 
made ſuch continual: fire that the other bank, 


' which, as before, lay 12 feet below them, was 
too hot for the Tmperiahts; whereupon Tilly, to 
be provided for the King at his coming over, 


falls to work in a wood right againſt the point, 
and raiſes a great battery for 20 pieces of cannon, 


with a breaſt-work, or line, as near the river 


as he could, to cover his-men, thinking that 
when the King had built his bridge! he. * 
caſily beat it down with his cannon 

But the King had doubly prevented him, firſt 
by laying his bridge ſo low that none of 271 
ſhot could hurt it; for the bridge lay not above 
Half a foot above the water's ſurface, by which 
means the King, who in that ſhewed bimſelf 


an excellent engineer, had ſecured it from any 


batteries being made within the land, and the ; 
angle of the bank” ſecured it from the remoter 


| batteries, on the other ſide, and the continual 


fire of the cannon and ſmall ſhot, beat the In-. 


| N from their ſtation juſt againſt it, = 


aving no works to cover them. . 
And in the ſecond place, to ſecure his pallage 
he ſent over about 200 men, and after that 200 
more, who had orders to caſt up a large ravelin 
* the other bank, juſt where he-devencd. ta. 

nd his bridge this was done with ſuch expe- 

Way a it, Wag finiſhed bead 21 


_—_ x: YE ry | 
2 in Sadie e Mot of. Nn * 
5 great battery, and effectually covered his 
. While this 8 King on his 
de lays over his bridge. Both ſides — 

Hard all day and all — as if the ſpade, not 

the N had been te decide the So roVv,f¶1f. 

and that he had got the victoty whoſe trenches 
and batteries were firſt ready in the mean time 
the cannon and muſq e fle Hike bail, 
and made the 5 N ſo hot, that both ſides had 
enough to do to make their: men ſtand 0 their 
work ;- the King in the hotteſt af jt, animated 
his men by his preſence, and July, to give him 

his due, did i | for the execution was ſa 
great, and ſo mo lectin, * 
gr wounded, and two pane ale fl] 
| &d, that at lalf 74h, bira(cl? was, obliged to be 

8) 7 ed, and tg.come up to ts, very face of our 

| 905 to cle 1s, hen, and give his.neqels 
1 orders... alt 3653 21 ov. cud 504 eauent 

+ And here about one ofclack«imuch about the 

time that che King's bridge and works were: fie 


„ niſhed. ahh juſt as they aid he. bad ordered ta 


fall on upon of ravelin with 3000 foot, Was 
the pravezeld Fully: ſlaim with amuſquet bullet 
ig the thigh 3 he was carried of to Inge Hat, a. 
; We ſome days after, bus died of the wound: | 
| me Pa hee 45 1 ipg had Baek 2b 
PP ar tl hatta. 
| 0 . Relags river 
as hav ap 2brouht every ole 18 forward, 
and with lud exteaoedinary' ſwenrſs; but wwe 
7), iece ofo : 


AG 


Ce LS 5 
Tally had lived zie day en Tiny glve 
my opinion of it, Raving ſeen Ju battery — 
breaſt- Work, in the face'of which we muſt have 
paſſed thꝭ river, I mult ſay, that whenever we 
hac matebed, if 7% had fallen in with his 
| horſe and foot, placed in that trench, the wheel 
army" would | have: paſſed as much in denger us 
in the/face of à ſtrong town in the ſtormiag 4 
counterſcarp. The King himſelf, when he. A 
With What judgenent 2% had p prepared Kis 
works; and whit: danger he muſt have run 
would often ſay, - rat day's ſucceſs Was bt 


way. equal to the victory of eerpfich. . Ar 
Full being bugs and) carcied. off, as if the Gul, 
of the army had been Jol, Mg, begys 59, a 
off ; the Duke of Baparie took. and rode 
| 4 23 3 he had fen gut of 0 for. life. iS 


The other g generals, with a little more cau- 
tion, as well GEE: drew. 3 e 
| ſending! their eannons and baggag firtt, 
and leaving ſome to continue A the 9 
of the river to conceal their retreat theidvert 
preventing any intelligence, we knew nothing | 
of the diſafer- befallen them; and the King, 
who looked for blows; having Aullhed his bridge 
and ravelin, ordered to nears a line with palifas: 
does to take in more ground on the bank of the 
river, to cover the firſt troops he ſhould ſend 
over - this being finiſhed the ſame night," the? 
King ſends oer 4 party of his guards ta N 
the men who. were in the ravelin, and cem 
manded 6 3 e the nen Be 


* 1 = be E+ £ 
f the Svots brigade, eee ee 
B 5 * 
7 
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EY + nd: in "Ws morning a ſmall party of Scot 


X; gommanded by one Captain Forbes, of my. r 
eas regiment, were ſent out to learn ſomething 

FE” of the enemy Ys the King obſerying they had not 5 

_ firedall night; and while this party were abroad 


the army ſtood. in battalia ; and my old friend 


3 Sir John Hepburn, whom of all the men the 


Fieses depended upon for any deſperate ſer- 
vice, was ordered to paſs the bridge with his 
"Wl and to draw up without the line, with 
command to advance as he. found the Barf __ 
"nx to ſecond him came Hover... 8 


Sir Hon being paſſed without the each 
meets aptain F he with ſome priſoners, and 
the good news of the enemy's retreat; he ſends 
Him directly to the King, who v Was by this time 
at the head of his army, in full battalia ready 
to follo hig vanguard, expecting a hot day's 


Work of it. Sir Jobn ſends meſſenger. after meſ- 
ſenger to the King, intreating him to give him 
orders to advance; but the King would notſuf- 2 


fer him; for he was ever upon his guard, and 5 


would not venture a ſurpriſe; ſo the army con- 
tinued on this fide, the Lech, all day, and the 
next night. In the morning the King ſent for. 
me, and ordered me to draw out 300 horſe, and 
2 colonel with 600 horſe, and another with 800. 
 dragoons,. and ordered us to enter the wood by 

| N ways, but ſo as to be able to relieve one 
another; then ordered Sir John Hepburn with 
his brigade to advance to the edge of the Wood. 

to ſecure our retreat; and at the ſame time com-: 


"HRS In e of foot to rap the a 
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if epafiiey;: to W Sir wi Hepburn; 16 
warily did this prudent general proceem. 


We advanced with our horſe into the Bavaria 
camp, which wi found forſaken ;' the plunder | 


of it was inconſiderable, for the exceeding cau- 
tion the King had uſed gave them time to carry 


off all their baggage; we followed them three 


or four miles and returned to our camp. * 


1 confeſs, * Was moſt diverted. that day with 


viewing the works which Tilly had caſt up, and 
muſt own again, that had he not been taken 
off, we had met with as deſp ate a piece of 
work as erer were attempted. |. The next day 


the reſt of the cavalry came up to us, com- 


manded by Guſtavus. Hort, and. the King and 
the whole atmy followed; we advanced thro 
the heart of Bavaria, took Rain at the firſt ſum< 
mons, and ſeveral other ſmall | towns, and fat 
down before Auſburg.' 4 


Auſourg, though 2 proteſlant city, pe 2.po = 
piſh avarian garriſon in it of aboye 5000 men, 


commanded by a e a great family i in Ba- 


_ varia, The Zovernor had poſted ſeveral little 


parties as our ſcouts at the Elance of twe miles 


and a half, or three miles from the town. The 


King, at his coming up to this town, ſends me 
with my little troop, and three companies 
dragoons to beat in theſe out · ſcouts z the firſt. 


-pary y I light'of were not above 16 men, mag 


ad made a. ſmall barricado;crofs the road, and 

ftood reſolutely; 1 upon their guard; I co 
the dragoons to roll and open the barricades. 
"_—_ while * r * performed, the 16 
men 


1 e „ 


d vollies of theip-midfquets; 
2 throngbothe encloſures made their retreat 
xa turnpike about a quarter, of à mile fatther. 
Ve. paſt their firſt traverſe, and, coming up;1to | 
the e J found it defended: by ao mu- 
ers 2 4 e to at attack them, ſending 
word to the Ning how ſtrong the enemy were, 


and desired 2 foot to beſſent me. My dra- 


Wi. fell on 122 though the enemy made a 
yy bb . d beat them, fro rom this poſt be- 
bore 355 oot, which the ing had fent me,. had 
ome. ups, being joined with ef foot, I follgwe: ; 

1 EN 1. OW BO. Tetreated fighting, tilt ey 
Ge "Toes 1 the cannon. of a ſtron redoubt,, 
3 they "grew. up, and 1. could ſee another 
dy of 501 of about 300 join them out of the 
worl s N T halted, and confidering 

Was, in view of Bro e town, and a great way fror 
e army, I faced about and be began to march 955 
as we marched I found the enemy followed, but. 
Eept at's diſtattt g, às if they only deſigned to ob- 
bee me; THe not marched far, before I heard 
e e Kan bt, anſwered by two or three 
more, which'F pr rele titly appretiended / to be at 
tine kürnpike, ere T had left à ſmall guard of 
25 men, wirkt a lietſtenant. I imtnediately dif- 
ee 100 dragbons to relieve my men, and 

retreat, following myſelf as falt as the 
= Fi d re The ficutenant ſent me 
Pera back the port Was taken by the enemy, 
Fmy men du off; upon this T doubled my 
"4264 hem I carne i found it as the lie- 

x laid, tot He boſe was taken and defended 
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by e walks eteers and *threb trogps « of 1 wales; . 
by chis time alſo 'E found the party: Int my. rear 
Mule x +; towards me, ſo that I was like to be 
charg irt 4 nartow. Place, both fre ont and rear. 
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{hb dre was 15 remedy but with all my. 5 


e fall upon the party before me; and o 
to ibreak through» before thoſe from the town 
could conte up with me; wherefore command- 
Aug my Uragoons: ts alight, I ordered them to 
fall vn upon the foot; their horſe were drawn 
up ini an ineloſed field vn one ſide of the road, 
axreatUitch ſecuritigthe other ſide; ſo that they 
thought if I charged the foot in front they 
would fall upon m my flank, while thoſe behind 
would charge my rear; and indeed hac the other 
come in time, they had cut me off; my dtra- 
goons made three fair charges on their foot, but 
were received with ſo much reſolution, and ſ@ 
briſk a fire that they were beaten off and ſix- 
teen men killed: ſeeing them ſo rudely handled 
and the horſe ready to fall in, I relieved them 
with coo; muſqueteers, and they renewed the at- 
tack, at the lame time with my troop of horſe, 
flanked. on both wings with 50.mulqueteers, % S 
faced their horſe, but did not offer to charge 
them; the caſe grew now deſperate, and the 


enemy, behind were gait; at my heels with near 


3 ; the captain Who commanded the 
mulſgue 1 and fſanked my horſe came up to 
me; ſays he, if we do not force this. paſs all will 
be loſt ,, if 9 will draw opt your troop and 20 
© f wy and fall in, 1 will engage. to keep 
ke RH with fs ret, With all my heart, 


teplied J. "I: * Immediately 


"== 


1 m1 


8 I ee off my troop, and &@ - 
ſmall party of the muſqueteers followed me, and 
fell in with the dragoons and foot, who ſeeing 
the danger too, as well as I, fought like mad- 
men ; the foot at the turnpike We not able to 
hinder our breaking through, ſo we made our 
Way out, killing about xc of them, and put 
the reſt into eonfuſion. But now J vas in as 
Fan a difficulty as before how to-fetch-off my 
rave captain of foot, for they charged home 
upon him; he defended: himſeif with extraor- 
dinary gallantry, having the benefit of piece of 
a hedge to cover him; but he loſt half his men 
and was juſt upon the point of being defeated, 
when the King, informed by a ſoldier that eſ- 
caped from the turnpike, one of 26, had ſent a 
party of 600 dragoons to bring me off; theſe 
came upon the ſpur, and join with me juſt as 
I had broke through the turnpike; the enemy's 
foot res lied behind their horſe, and by. this time 
their other party was come in, but ner our 
relief they drew off together. BY 


I loft above 100 men in theſe Eier; Alk 
killed them about 180; we fecured the turn- 
| Pike, and placed a company of foot there with 
100 dragoons, and came back well beaten tothe: 


army. The King, to prevent ſuch uncertain- 


ſkirmiſhes, advanced the next day in view of the 
town, Sn: according: to his cuſtom, ſits down 
with his whole army return eannon-ſhot of 
their walls. * 


"The King won "Wis great city 0% eie of . 
words, oe by two. or three ere and meſſages” 


4 
a : 
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0 "aa from the! Gtizens; the town was gained, 45 
the garriſon not daring to defend them againſt 
their wills. His Majeſty made his public en- 
trance into the city on the 14th of April, and 
receiving the compliments of the citizens, ad- 
vanced immediately to Ingolſiat, which is ac- 
counted, and really is the Rrongelt town i in all 
theſe parts, 1 * 
There was a very -ftrong garriſon. i in it, and 
dhe Duke of Bavaria lay entrenched with his 
army under the walls of it, on the other ſide of 
the river. The King, who never loved long 
fieges, having reviewed the town, and brought 
his army within muſquet-ſhot of it, called a 
council of war, where it was the King's opi- 
nion, in ſhort, that the town would loſe him 
more than it was worth, and therefore he re- 
ſolved to raiſe the fiege, 


Here the King going to view che town bad 
his horſe. ſhot with a cannon- bullet from the 
works, which tumbled the King and his horſe 
over one another, that every body thought he 
had been killed, but he received no hurt at all; 
that very minute, as near as could be learnt, 
General Tilhy died in the town of the ſhot he re- 
ceived on the bank of the Lech. 2 

I was not in the camp when the King was 
hurt, for the king had ſent almoſt all the horſo 
and dragoons, under Guſtavus Horn, to face the 
Duke of Bavaria's camp, and after that to plun- 
der. the country, which truly was a work the 
ſoldiers were glad of, for it was very ſeldom 
Th had that "OY given them, and they made 

very 


- 


wy 


very OP? uſe, 40 it when it was; an guns 
try of Bavarza, was rich and plentiful, . 
ſeen, no enemy before during /the e whole! Mur 


The army having left! tlie gege of Tiga) at, 
proceeds to take in the reft'of Bai Sit 5 
Hepburn with: three © of foot, Ari G 
vis Horn With 3000 horfe and *$ragouns, Wen 
to the Landſbut, and took it the ſame diy; "he" 
garriſon were all ' horſe; ande gave us: e l ta- 
mi ſadoes at our approach, in one of wWhieh I left.! 
two of my troops, but When we had beat them 
into cloſe quarters, they -pteſently capitulated; 
The general got a great ſum of money of the 
town beßde a great e to the officers.” 
From thence the King went on to Munich, the 
Duke of Bavariu f court; ſome of the general 
officers would fain have had the plundefihg f 
the Duke's palace; but the King was too gene- 

rous, the city paid him 400000 dollars; and the 
- Duke's magazine was there feized, in which 
were 140 pieces of cannon, and ſmall arms for 
above 20000 men. The great chamber of the 
 Duke's:rarities was preſerved by the King's ſpe- 
cial order with a great deal of care. I expected 
to have ſtaid here ſome time, and to have N 
a very exact account af this curious labaratory; 
but being commanded away, I had no time, SY 
the. fate of the war never gave me opportunity 
tao ſee it again. he Inperialiſts under the com- 
mand of gommiſſary O/ta had, beſieged: Bibrach, 
N Imperial city not very well, fortifted, and the 
inhab itants being under the Stwedes protection, 


defended Lſhemſelves a6 W well ag they , but 
f were 


| *ywv 


AK n 1 


were in great. W and ſent ;everal exp 
to the King for hel. 4315197 8 80 
Tbe King immediately dntocher.a:irongbedy 
of horſe and foot, to relieye Bibrach, and 4 
be the commander bimſelf; I marched among: 


the horſe, hut the Tmperialifs ſavad us the/lak: 55 


bour; for the nevis of the Kingis coming fright -: 
ed away Oſta, that he left Bib raab, and hardly 
leoked behind him till he got up to the Bogegss | 
ſer, on the conſines af Suit zar land.. 0 
At our return from this expedition the Kings 
had the firſt news of Mall FRE approach, whe” 
on the death of Cvunt il, being declared ge- 
neraliſſimo of the Emperor's forces, had played” 
the tyrant in Bohemia, and Was now advancing” 
with 60000 men, as they reported, to:relieve* 
the Duke of Bavaria. The King, therefore, 
in onder to be in a poſture. to receive this, great 
general, reſolves to quit Bavaria, and to expect 
him on the frontiers of Franconia; and becauſe 
he knew. the Norembergers, for thein kindnels,. 
to him, would be the firſt Zane he, veſolved 
to defend that city againſt him hatever it: coſt. 
Nevertheleſs he did not leave Bavaria without 
a defence; for on the one hand ho left Sir John: 
Bannien with iooοο men about Auſbergs: and 
| the Duke of Saxe-Wweymar with another like ar- 
my about Line and Meningen, with orders ſo to- 
direct their march, that they might Jpip: bim 
upon any occaſion in a few days. 
We encamped about Noremberg the mid * : 
| June. The army, after ſo many detachments, 
enen above 19000 N vio Imperial ar. 
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my jose with the Bain Tak; were not ſo nu 
merous as were reported, but were really 609000, | 
The King, not ſtrong enough to fight yet, he 
uſed to ſay, was ſtrong enough not to be forced 
to fight, formed his camp ſo under the cannon. 
of Noremů erg, that there was no beſieging the 


town, but chey muſt beſiege him too; and he 


_ fortified his camp in ſo formidable a manner, 'F 
that Walletein never durſt'attack'him. On the 
zoth of Tune, 'Walleftein's troops appeared, and 
on the 5th of July, encamped cloſe by the King. 

and bed themſelves not an the Bavarian ide, 


but between the King and his own friends of 


Schwaben and Frantenland, in order to in ter- 5 


Wee . cept his proviſions, and, as they Ong 20 


ſſtarve him out of his camp. 


_ _ « Here they lay, to ſee who could ſabfift es E- 
alt; the King was ſtrong in horſe, for we had - 
Full 8000 horſe and dragoons in the army, and 
this gave us great advantage in the ſeyeral ſæir- 
mines we had with the enemy. They had poſe 
| ſefſion of the whole country, and had taken ef- 
fectual care to furniſh their army with proviſi- 
ons; their guards were placed in ſuch excellent 
order, to ſecure their convoys, that their wag- 
gons went from ſtage to ſtage as quiet as in a 
time of peace, and were relieved every five miles 
parties conſtantly poſted on the road. And 
aha the Imperial general fat down by us, not 
doubting but he ſhould force the King either 
to fight. his way through, on very diſadvantage- 
ous terms, or to riſe for want of proviſions, and 
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for he had vowed the deſtruction of the city 


But the King, Who was not to be eaſily des 


ceived, had countermined all Walleftein's. deſign; SW 


he had paſſed his honour to the Norembergers, 
that he would not leave them, and they had un- 
dertaken to victual his army, and ſecure him 
from want, which they did ſo effectually, that 
he had no occaſion to expoſe his troops to any 
hazard or fatigues for convoys or forage on an 


= 4 * > 


account whateyer.  - | rs, 
12 Lad & 5 1 i yY 1 . 4 * 0 Lt | . | 4 2 £5 is ö | LIL 
© The city of Noremberg is à very rich and po- 


viſions, and the market always full, and as cheap 
as in times of peace. The magiſtrates were ſo 
careful, and preſerved ſo excellent an order in 
the diſpofal of all forts of proviſion, that no en- 
groſſing of corn could be practiſed; for the 
prices were every day directed at the town houſe: 
and if any man offered to demand more for corn 
than the ſtated price, he could not ſell, becauſe 
at the town ſtorehouſe you might buy cheaper. 
0 ; | | | 3 S * | ; Here 


Aerea 1 e 


the city of Mg beg Had been inttected b 
th King ta fettlerfandsp rand. xaiſe money for 


their proviſion and ſedurityʒ and do have us 
Feient gatriſon o defend: them, but they made 


| datficulties;iither:-to raiſes: men: fot themſelves, 


an to admit the Kin gs trobs 40 aſſiſt them, for 
feat of the charge be, their inizintewance ert 385 
this was the cauſt of the eity'o:ruin; on haf 


53 rke « city 2 Wender IRE, NY FER | 


receive the aſſiſtance offered by the Swedes, and 


thvif purſeb'ts:deferid ther" town and common 


Aluſe, and this was tie fab ing them abſolutely 
From deſtrückſon- The rich burghers and ma- 
tres kept open bouſes, where the officers of 

_ Wewrmy Were 

T of the tity took ſuch gate of the poor, 


| Thete 1 Ty no doubt but it coſt them 
al of money; but I never {aw a public 


themſelves; and yet the Kiti Had lain thus three 
months, ad. finding his armies longer in com= 
Ag ap than he expected, aſked the burgrave how 
their magkzites held out ? Heanſwered, the 
is Maſeſty not tohiftenthihgs for therm, 
for they mäintain theinfelves and him 12 
months: longer, if there was occafion. 


$427 0 N : 2 


Ways Welebme; and the eon 
lining nor diſorders in the 


et 198 OWE fo much chearfulne(s; not 
managed with ſ5% much prudenge and condtict 

Thy life. the ety fed above 50000 mouths 

every. day, inelhding their own poor, belide 


Wis 
plenty kept both" the army and city in good = 
__ "health, as welk as in — 4 heart} whereas no 


% * 8 * A ! 
a rern re e 8 


t 0 1 


g men ado had of us bat re Ch we 
fetched nothing from without our works, nor 


had. no buſineſs without the . bat, to 1er he 


rupt the enemy, on gien ent, 4 85 


The manner of the King's ebenen Fa . 


ferves a: particular chapter. He was a complete 
ſurveyor and maſter: of fortification; not to be 
outdone hy any. He had eee his army in 


the ſuburbs of the town; and drawn lines round 


the whole circumference, ſo. that he begirt the 


whole city with his army; his works were large, 


the ditch deep, flanked. with. innumerable baſ- 


tions, Favelins, born- works, forts, redoubts, 


batteries and, paliſadoes, the inceſſant work of 


doo men for about; fourteen days; beſides that ä 


the King was adding ſomething or other to it 
every. day; and the very poſture of his camp 
Was enough to tell a bigger army than Walle ef=. 
tein 4, he was not to be allaulted in his. trenches. 


The King's deſi gif appeared: chiefly: to be the 


Prelesratteß of ther city j but that was not all. 

Hie had three armies acting abroad in three ſe- 
veral places, bir. Giſtadus Horn was on the 
ee the Chancellor Ouenſtern about Meutæ, 
Colben and the Rhine, Duke William, with Duke 


Bernard and General Bannier, in Bavaria. And 


thou gh. he. deſigned. they ſhould. all join him, 
and wy wrote to them for that. purpole, yet he 


did not haſten them, owing. that while he 
kept the main Army. at. bay about Neremberg, 


they would withgut oppoſition reduce thoſe ſe- 


— 


veral countries they were acting in to his power; 


hi- ogcaſioned his lying, longer 0 the. camp at: 
* A = ee. erg. 


» 
A. 


— 


3 


: 5 Wrong, ads he Would have bat anch ald 


ivihg the Typerialiſir ſd many Wakes 55 His 
Wen eius of Ha of Rorſes f neh n aß well 


paris, that they might not be Able to: mike 


any; conſiderable: detachinents for the relief of 


their friends: and here he ſhewed his maſter- 
ſhip in the war; for by this means his:conqueſts: 


went on a bffectually as if the bad:bech-abroad 


bs Himſelf, - tf Fe! L. 45 JETS Wo! ths 16 21rd; < 91 1 


In the mein tithe, ic Was- löl 46) be cxpected 
two ſuch atmics ſhould lie near ſo long c e | 


dome action. The Hupen army bein ng maäſters 
_ feld, laid the cbüntry for 20 miles round 


eremberg in a manner defolate; what the in- 


Häbitants could carry away Had been befbre fe. 


cir in füch ſtrang tons as Had garriſons to 
Prötect them, and iar Was left, the Hungry 


 Crabats devour d, or ſet 6nffire; but! ſinetimes. 


tliey were met With by dur itn; who often paid 


them homei for it. There ad paſſad Gas) 


renicqunters between our: parties and theirs and 


as it falls:out in ſuch. caſes, ſometimes one ſide, 


ſometimes the other, got this hetter; but I have 
abſerved there never Was an Party ſent out by 
the King's ſpecial eh but chmee, 


92 


Home with victory. WE I. NA $9 rel 


- *PReAFR cn FOO) 4 Freche enrber, 3 


25 Made m à convoy” pf Anmünitibn. 1 


—.— out were commaffded by a Su — 
mel, and Confifted of 1 050 hre Afid v8 df¹. 


ended hoe burnt above: 680 Wag rg, heh 


with ammümtioh ahd ores for the” ep? Wes” | 
file taking aßbüt 20⁰ —— ä 


13 was pb (ck to the wg 


4 . N 5 - * 
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hola of July the King received: al 


Yice, mperialyis had formed a m 
- 205 . 1 mh 5 lled F. iy 2 


les om Noremoerg ither : all the Booty 
15 contributions. raiſed 4 'the Upper Fate 
and parts at frat TER: -brou ht and laid up as 
in 2 Bath fur 8 garriſon of 60g men be- 
ing plac 3g tod efend its = wheh ; 4 480% of 
bee on, was. 15 to ether, ene Kg ap- | 
Pein &d ta fetch it . 
The King reſolved, if polite, f 40 tak ake or de- 
Aren this magazine; and ſending; 55 olonel | 
Dybalt, à Swede, a, man of S inary con- 


duct, h e e ign; and alſo, that he 
muſt Þ the inſtrum t to put it e bench | 
ang ordered him to take what forces he thoughs 


| convenient, The co lonel,; who | knew. the town 
FAF well, and the country. about it, told his 
; ajeſty, he would attempt it with all his heart; 
but he was afraid it would require ſome foot to 
| make the attack ; but we cannot ſtay for that, | 
fays the King, you muſt then take ſome dragoons 
bins you, and immediately the King called for 
I was juſt coming up the ſtairs,” as the 
3 was come out to enquite for me; ſo I im- 
mediately went to the King. Here is a piece 
of hot work for you, ſays His Majeſty, Dubalt 
will. tell it you 3 go together : and contrive it. 


We immediately withdrew, and the colonel 


a told me the deſign, and what the King and he 

had diſcourſed; that 1 in his opinion foot would 

be wanted: but the King had decla FP there % 
8 . Mp, time for the opt is Wh * : 
| my ed 
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_  tays the King, "bur Dybalt muſt be Pad ih 

| our Ma. 
jeſty, ſaid I. ſhall be always ſerved by me in any 

' . Ggure you pleaſe. The King wifhied us good 


An order to come to the place in time. "We . 
marched ſlowly on becauſe of the carriages we 


1 1. 1 


poſed "PE 1 told him, 1 Won ht ""Y 
$50ns might do as well; fo we —_— to taks 8 

e King g. im- | 

patient in His deſign, A into the room to us 
to know what we had reſolved on, app! 


1600 pole and 400 dra Sons. 
pproved out 
meaſures, * gave us orders immediately ; and 
turnin 8 to me, y ou ſhall command the dragoo ons; 


this caſe, for he knows the country. 
ſpeed, and hurried us away the ſame afternoon, 


Had with us, and came to Preynftat about one 


o'clock” at night, perfectly undiſcovered; the 


guards were ſo negligent; that we came to the 


very port before they had notice of us, and 4 


ſergeant with 12 dragoons thruſt ih upon the 


| out<centinels, and Killed them without noiſe. | 


- 4 4 
* 
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" Ladders were neee placed to the half 


moon which defended "aa gate, and the dra- 


- goons mounted and cartied it in a trice, about 


28 men being cut in pieces within. As ſoon as 


the ravelin Was taken, they burſt open the gate, 


at which Lentered at the head of 200 dragoons, 
and ſeized the draw- bridge. By this time the 
town were in alarm, and the drums beat to 
arms, büt it was too late; for by the help of a 
petard we broke open the gate, and entered the 
town. The garriſon made an obſtinate fight 


for about half an hour, but our men being all 
iD, Ati three ad al he rle diſmounted com- F 
bi. PF x ITO W RE ter. > 
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| 55 to our ſtance with their ehe the 
n was entirely maſtered by three o'clock, and 
guards ſet to Feverut any body running to give 
h6tice to the enemy. There were about 200 of 
the Exgarriſon killed, nd the reſt taken priſoners. 
The town being thus ſecured, the gates were 


opened, and Colonel * 88 in with the 


Pore. | : 
1 he guards. heiog ſet, we N the maga- 
zine, where we found an incredible quantity of 
Il forts of proviſiqns. There \ were 150 tohs of 
bread, 8600 facks of meal, 4000 ſacks of oats, 
and of other proviſions in proportion. We 
cauſed as muc of it as could: be loaded to be 
brought away in ſuch waggons:and carriages as 
we found, and ſet the reſt on fire, town and all; 
we ſtaid by it till we ſaw it paſt a poſſibility of 
being ſaved, and then drew. off with 800 wag--" 
gons, which we found in the place, moſt of 
which we loaded with bread, meal and oats.— 
While we were doing this we ſent a party of 
| dragoons into the fields, who met us again as 
we came out, with Ou 1000 head of bia 
cattle, beſide ſheep. 

Our next care was to bring this booty home 
without meeting with the enemy; to. ſecure 
which, the colonel immediately diſpatched an 
expreſs to the King, to let him know of our 
ſucceſs, and to deſire a detachment might be 
made to ſecure our retreat, bein g mL with 
tb much plunder. 

And it was no more than TY for Sho. 


we had uſed all the — poſſible to prevent 
been MY 1 


{ BY J. 2 


e more forward than or- 
{caped away and carried news” of 
{army.. The general 1 upon t 
3 a8 Thea detaches ajor-general Sparr, with a 
body of ages 52 00 to cut oy our retreat, "The 
* 99 ge of this. detachment, 
more mY: in perk on with 3999 men to Wait 
General Sparr. All this Was the account | 
_ of one day; the King | met General Sparr at. the 
| ore 7% when! His troop s were divided, fell up- 
An, br Bi 6 rt of them, and. the r 4 
I 4 few þ hours after; Fe them a 109 Then, 
7 took” the general priſoner.—In the interval 
| this action L.A 1 1 'Bfe to the camp with 
18 Bi 55005 900 ch" Was very * conſiderable, Ane 
„ © d "Bits Topplie d our. Pele army for 
* mon Thus We fFeaſted at the enem 8 bolt, 
1 E 
1 and beat them inte the. bargain. Wal 


4 "oy The. King aye all the way cattle to ah Ne 
| rembergers, Who, though they. had really no 

- "Want of proviſions, yet freſh. meat was not ſo 
As * as dach pps 49 MET; We r ; 
34 48 After this ſkirmiſh, we had the r more 
command than before, and daily fetched in 
Keſh proviſſons and forage from the fields. —— | 
The two: atmies had now lan a long time in 
Koht of one another, and daily d had 
cbnſiderably weake ned them; the Aab Be egin- 
ming io be impatient, haſtened the . 
of his friends to join him, in Which they pay * 


nene 3 — dans eo gather their 
ow. ne paris a Al 


Q1 5155 4 
ance lor 
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| Ehiniceltar'© enern, news Eaftie" The 15 "of 
Angi, that th were in full Ha 775 a 65 15 
and being come to à ſmall tb ca Broth” 
the King went but of the'cattip wit about 1800 2 

| Horſe to view © them. 1 h 8 witn te 
Hoörſe, and the 21ſt of A e review bf 

Milani together, Wh A were 30000 mel 
ini extradrdinary © quipage, ld oller, od" 
cortimianded by dert of the gteuteſt conduct 
and experience in the World. There wis the 
rich Chincellor of Swan Ty mmanded as 
general; Oufabus Horn and uh Bannier, bbthi: 
Stwedet and old generals; —— Witham: and 
Duke Bernard of Weymar; the: Lahdgrave 6f 
Hie Caſſel; the Palatine of Brr#enfelt, and abun 
dance of Princes and: Lords of the empire, 1217 
- The armies being joined, the King whs Ws 
nowa match for Vn Elleſtein, quits his camp und: 
draw is up in battalia before the Hp trenchesg 
but the ſcene was changed; manehen us n 
more able to fight now than che King was BBT 
fore ; but kreping within his trenches, ſtobd 
upon his guard. The King coming up eloſ to 


his works, n and chunohadelty E 


bim in his very camp. m3 hm unde 
The Tabor friding ERS eſs ups 
them . A 9 . 12 . 

 thies leägttes, and taking Mor of an oft 
rüſned caſtle, ORs PRI ey BeHindit. This” 
oll Me they Fortified, and placed à very frohg - We 
giaritheie: "The King Aving Viewed? the 
place, tigugh It Was & very ſtrofig yolt, e 
10 kde it With n whole High Wing. 4 T0 
N 2 . attac 


\ 


non 4894 25580 et 3 
 ing;. but the 

of the hill, of t 
being 3 relieved, and. we Sueden na 
|  kKed, without cannon or orks, ch the poſt, was. 
maintained; and the King lee it would coſt. 
him too much blood; drew. off in the morning. 


This was $ the Shout fight, of a4teemburgh}; 2 
where-the Tmperiah/ts boaſted to have ſhewn the 
world the King, of | Sweden was not invineible. 
They call it the victory at Artemburgb; it is 
ttues the King failed in his attempt of carrying 
Bo their works, but there was fo little of a victory 
in it, that the Inperial general thought fit not 
to venture a ſecond bruſh, but to draw. off cheir 
are as ſoon as they could to a ſafer quartet. * 


I bad no ſhare in this attack, very few of the 
horſe being in the action; but my companion, 
Who was always among the Scots volun teers was 
wounded and taken priſoner by the enemy. 
They uſed him very civilly, and the King and 
Mallglein ſtraining courtehes with one 512.6 N 
his Majeſty releafed Major- general Sparr with 
out e and the Imperial general ſent home 
Colonel Tortenſon, a Swede, and ſixteen volun-. 

teer gentlemen who were taken in the heat 
the action, among whom my captain was one. 
; FP * ourteen, 2 facing the EY 


10, 


4 5 having 3 4 e 
wh 1 nc batteries, ang 
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| Fab army," and uſing all the Rratageriiopotible 
to bring them to a battle, but to no purpoſe? 
Auring which time, we had parties conti nualh 

out, and very often ſkirmiſhes, with the —_ i 


I had a command of or one of theſe parties in an 
adventurk, "wherein I got no booty, nor much 
| honour... The King Had. received advice, f 4 

convoy of proviſions. wich were to come to the 
Enemy Eamp' from the Upper” Palatinate, and 
having 4 great 1 mind to ſurpriſe them, he com- 


manded us to way-lay t them with 1200 horſe and 5 5 


$00 dragoons-. I bad exact directions given me | 
_ of the way they were to come, and poſting my 
horfe in 4 village a little out of the road, Thy 
with my dragoons In a wood, by * hey they 
were to paſs by break of day. The enemy ap- 
| peared with br 5 convoy, if being very wary, 
theit out- ſeoùts diſcovered us in the wood, and 
fired of por: the centinel 1 Je, poſted ir in A tree at | 


e 


bed 4 Ad. commanded "mii eters 8 
vanced to heat me out. In this pickle I ſent 
away three meſſengers one after another, for the. 
horle, Who were within two miles; of me, to 
advance to my relief; but all my meſſengers fell, 
inte the: TS 's bands. 400 of my dragoons, 
on foot, whom F had placed at a little diftance, 
| before trie; ſtood to their work, and Beat of 
two char er, the enemy's foot with ſome loſs 
0 Ke a; both Ades: mean time 290 of my men faced 

2112 ES about, | 
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3 
the-enemy's:horfs. who foodits wateh ouf com- 

ing out. I confeſs I was exceedingly ſurpriſed 
a1 it, thinking the fellows: had done it to make 


their eſcape, or otherwiſe gane over to the ene- | 


ty; and my men were ſo diſcouraged at. it, that 
they began to look abogt which way to run to 
Fac theraſtlves, and; were Juſt li Naan the, point 
of diſbanding to ſhift for themſelves,” when one 
of the cap tains called tome aloud to. beat 2. parle 


3 dad N © 5 made no anſwer, but, as if I h 


not heard him, immediately gave the word for 


all the captains, to come to ether. The canfpl-. 


tation was but ſhort, for t muſgueteers Were 
acdlvancin g to a third charge, with numbers, Which 
we were not likely to deal with. In ſhoxt, we 
reſolved to beat à parle, and demand quarter, 
for that was all we was to expect ;. when. on a 
faden the. body of horſe I had poſted in the 
village, being directed by the noiſe, 75 advanc- 
ed to Ralkeze me, if the as oceal. ſion, and had 
met the 200 dragoons 1 ed them directly 
to tlie ſpot where they had? 5 — through, and 
att Weener fell upon the Horſe of * enemy 
who were poſted, on; tt 4s and; maſtering. 
them before they, 7 5 0 relieved, cut them. 


all to, IIeces and brap ETA off... Unger „ 


ſhelter” of this Party, v made good. Our retreat... 


to the village, but we oft, above 300 men,, af, 


Were Fad to. make off the vil too, 
che 15910 Were very — 2 too Fo ip for Oo 


(Returning thence towards the camp we I 


_ foul oats 'Crabats who kad been tpon' the 


\ 


ei SCE ot 2 * 


woke 


3 — yy 


. 
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ann account... We made . * 
amends upon them for our former loſs, for u 
ſhewed them no mercy. but our misfortunes 
were not ended, for e had but juſt diſpatched 
thoſe Crabats;when, we fell in with 3000 In. 
via] horſe, Who, on the expectation ol e 
ſaid conyoy,; were ſent out to ſecute them 
All. J could do, could not perſuade my 4 
to: ſtand their ground apainftith is party; fo that 
finding they would ruh away in confuſion, I 
_ agreed to make off, [ani{ifucing'ito' the ri * 
went over a large common a Tal trot, till 
fear, which always. increaſes in a flight, brought 
us to a plain run-away, the enemy at our heels. . 
1 muft confefs I was, never ſo mortifed in my 
his; it was 0 no purpoſe to turn head, no man 
ould ſtand b . us, we run for life, and 2 great 
es were left by the way who were either 
wounded by l 8 that, or elle could not 
keep pace with us. 5 : 
At laſt having got bur, 1b. ee which 1 
was near two miles, we came to a lane; one of 
our captains, a Saxon by country, and-a:gentie- 
man of a good fortune, alighted at the entrance 
of the lane, and with a bold heart faced about, 
ſhot his own horſe, and called his men to ſtand 
by him and defend the lane. Some of his men 
halted, and We rallied about bo men which 
We. 7 as "al 20 we In to Lay 2g Z 


[ 1% 1 

th- * bim gave me a rude blow with the 
ſtock of his piece on the ſide of my head, and 
was juſt going to repeat it when one of my men 
ſhot him dead. I Was ſo ſtunned with the blow 
that I knew nothing; but recovering, 1 found 
myſelf in the hands of two of the enemy s Offi⸗ 
bers, who offered me quarter, Which I accept | 
ed; and indeed, to give them their due, they 
uſed me very. civilly. Thus this Whole party 
was defeated, and not above go men got ſafe 
to the army, nor would half the number eſcap- 
ed, had not the Saxon: captain made i: GEL a 
ſtand at the head of the lane. N, ee 


7 Several; other parties of the King's 2 re 

| vengec our quarrel, and paid bang home for it; 
but I bad a Particular lols in this defeat, "that 1 
| 7 7 Tah the King Aer ; for OE his Ma- 


a 


, * 
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The e roſe FRI the camp Fg 
eight er ten days after the King had removed,” 
and I was carried priſoner in the army till they 
' fat'down to the ſiege of Coburgh Caſtle, and then 
was left with other priſoners of war, in the cuſ- 
tody of Colonel Speruler, in ſmall caſtlè hear 
the camp called Neærefead. Here we continued 
indifferently: well* treated; but vould learn: no. 
_ | thing of What action the armies were upon, © till 
__ the Duke of Friedland havipg been beaten off 
tom the caſtle of * nrehed inte S. 
ese 7 any, 


« - 


. 


„ ET, 
ony; 3 and hs priſoncrs were Kat for into che 
camnp, 28 was fig, in order to be exchanged.” 9185 


I came into the Imperial leaguer at the ficge 
of Leipfick, and within | three days after, the city 
Was ſurrendered, ang I I's got liberty to lodge. at my 

old quarters in the town, upon my parole. . 


ecrv4S 


The King of Sweden was at the heels of the 
Imperialifts ;. for. finding Walleftein reſolved to 
ruin the Elector of Saxozy, the King had col= 

lected as much of his divided army as he could, 
and came upon him Jug: as he was © eins to be- 


lege To ar gat, | 


But it is not my de: to write a Midery s 
any more of theſe wars than:I were actually con- 
cerned in, I ſhall only note, that upon the 
King's approach, Yalleftein halted, and like» 
wiſe called all his troops to ether, for he ap- 
prehended the King would fall on him; and 
we that were priſoners, fancied the Imperial fol- 
diers went-unwillingly out; for the very name 
of the King of Sweden was become terrible to 
them. In ſhort, ' they drew all their ſoldiers of 
the garriſon they could ſpare, gut of Leipfich,” 
ſent for Papenbeim ads, who was gone but 
| three days before ma men on a private 
expedition. On the 18th & f November, t e ar- 
mies met on the plains of Lulzen; and a Jong 
and Bloody battle was fought. The Imperialifts” 
were entirely routed auc beaten, 12000 lain 
upon the ſpot, their can non; baggage and 200 
priſoners” R! but the King of 'Sweden loft. 
his life, being killed at tlie head ef his "Eras, 
it the beginring'of r 
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It is i mpaiiblo to deſeribe the ***. 

5 the death of jr: his conquering King ſtruck upon 
all the Prin. ces: of Germany the grief ef for him 
| Exceeded. all männer of human ſorrow...” All ND 


ople looked. upon themſelyes as ruined anc 


Ss 4 + + # , * Oe 


bra ves 805 hie 2. — ati Wet 


| buck into tears The Elector Saxony was 
inconſolable, and would for ſeveral days 


wat about his palace like a diſtracted man, ty 


ing the Saviour of Germany was loſt, the refuge 


c abuſedPrinces/ was: gone 1 the foul of war 
. was dead, and from that hour was ſo hopeleſs 


of out-living- it; that he 8 e Buy ; = 


by with tlie Ecuporor, - I? 5 


- bY EY * 


» per day $ after this 3 9 5 


Saxons Lace the town of Heipſioł by: ſtrata- 8 
gem. The Duke of Saxony's are lay at Tors. 
Ju, and perceiving the confuſion of the Ine. 


Faliſis were in at the news. of the overthrow of 


the army, they reſolyed: to attempt the recovery : 


of the town. They ſent about 20 fcattering 


troopers who, pretended to be Inperialiſis fled. { 


_ from the We a nas in one A one, 1 70 
ſtill as they 


gu & port 5 
| -difcourle above.the ya — — —— _—_ 
and the like, till the whole number being got 
in at a watch Word, they fell on the guard, and 


cut them all i in pieces and immediately « en 


_ ing the gate to three trqaps, of, Saxoz-horie, 
** was taken * e 


my 


allowed. up e Ai 3, ee | 


7 
1 Sas a rind 


"wk. 


1 vita Welche Lurprile to te me, for wht 
then's at liberty of cburſe; and He War bein 


on another foot, las thou 
King no more, I refolved'to quit the 
F had ſent my man, ' as have already noted, Inq 
England; in order to hring over the troop! 100 
father had raiſed'for the King of Sweden. Ht 
executed: his commiſſion fo well, that he lande 


with five troops. at. Epen, in very good _ | 


| tion; and orders vere ſent them hy the Ring, 
to join the Duke 'of Liunenterg't May which 
they did at the fieze of Boxtude, in the” Lowe) 
| Saxony. Here by long and:very ſharp Selbe, 
they were moſt of 3 eut off, _ — gk they 
were" ſeveral times recrwited; der eie ro 
ee three full troops def. 
The Duke of Saxt-weynar, à gentfeman bf 
gteat courage, bad the command of the alm . 
after the King's death, and mapaged it with 10. 
much prudence, that all thiſigæ were in as teh. 
order as could be expected, after ſo great a lo; 
for the Inperialiſis were every where beaten, nor 
did Walleftern' ever ane, any advantage of * wil 
Kings. death.” 14) 2347) 21,19 Os HOU ene 


I waited on iow at Hulhror, whither he Wis 


gone to meet the great Chancellor of ' Sweden, 
where 15 aid: Him my reſpects, and defired, he 
would be 

my friend, the eaþtain,, which he. did with all! 
the civility and readineſs imaginable: ſo 1 took 
my leave of Kin," and en nee to come into 


lard. OE 10 ng dun Y 1G > DOB IIRONT 


aw the 1 88 of my regiment 0h 


3 * this hat: at this diet, the 
. «230 e onthe proteſtant 


\ 


4 came to oma 1 ane 
e tor. carrying on. the war, which they 
Event proſecuted under. the direction of 1 ö 
Chancellor of Sweden. * t it. was n. Aa work 
of a little difficulty; nor. ſhort time; 

been perſuaded to continue almoſt two N if 

teryard;at Frankfort, Hailbron, and t ercabgut, 
8 oy the particular. 2 tiendſhip of that noble, wi ſe | 

zan, and extraordinary conſequence, aaleent 
or a hiſtory, if that were my deſign. I 


e „Particularly, 1 had the bappineſs to be 3 t 


At, and have ſome concern in the treaty for the 
reſtaring the poſterity of the truly noble Palſe 
grave King of Bohemia. King James of Eng- 
5 „ had 1 too much neglected the ol 
1 and I may fay with authority enough, 
from.my own knowledge of affairs, had nothing 
deen done for, them but What was from Eng-. 
asd, that family had remained e and . 
ö faken to this day. | | 
But that . Kane. 8 4 can never 2 
mention without ſome remark of his extraordi- 
nary merit, had left particular inſtructions With 
his chancellor to reſcue, the Palatinate to its 
4 rightful lord, as a proof. of his deſign to reffore 
bo, the Itberty o Germany, and reinſtate the op- 
5 preſſod Princes Who were ſubjected to the * 
.ranny of the houſe; of Auris. 4 
; Purſuant to this reſolution, hs . 
proceeded very much like a man of honour; and 


: e the n . \Bobemia Was dead a little 
+ | 2h "ns 


, . 


* 


in the general ruin of t 
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de Yet he — the 3 Foy 


ſwered the objections of ſeveral Princes, Who, 
the family, had reaped 
priyate advantages, ſettſed the capitulations for 
the quota of 4 4h very much for their 
advantage, an reinſtalled Prince. Charles. 
in the. oon 21 all his- dominions in the 


Lower Palatinate, which. afterward: were con 


| firme dito him and his, poſterity by the peace of. 


— 


10 = Phalia, where all thoſe bloody wars were 
niſhed. in a ace, which. has ſince been the 
foundation of the proteſtants. liberty, and the 
beſt ſecurity of the. whol C emp! ITE. '# * 25 1 115 v3 "£68 
21 ſpent two years rather in wandeting up. and 
down, than travelling; for, though had no 


mind to ſerve, yet I could not find in my heart 


to leave Germany; and I had obtained ſome ſuch 


very cloſe i intjmacies with the general officers,: 
that I: was often in, the army, and ſometimes 
they did me the honour to per me into kei 


e, 1.1 irere i 298 


1 4 4 * — 


4 ; Particultrly;; at that eminent collieit befor 


the battle of Nerdlingen, I: was-invited to the 
council:of war, both by the Duke Bernard of 


W, eymar and Guſtavus Horn. They were gene- 


rals of equal worth, and their courage and ex- 


perience had been ſo well, and ſo often tried, 
that more, than ordinary regard was always paid 
to. what they ſaid. |, Duke Bernard was indeed 


the younger man, and Guftavus too bad ſerved 


longer under our great maſter, the King, but 
it was hard to judge which was the better gene- 
* as . both Had _ nn. * 

and 


very: eee n ö 
I am. obliged, 15 ; Us Apa ef thy" relation, | 
fo often to mention the very great reſpect = 
ceived from theſe great men, that it makes me 
ſometimes jealous, left the reader my think I 
affect it as vanity. The truth is, and I am ready 
to confeſs the honours Freceived, upon alt oc- 
cafions, from perſons of ſuch worth, and who 
_ had ſuch an eminent ſhare in the greateſt action 
of that age, very much pleaſed me; ane) arti-' | 
ceularly, as they gave me opportunities. f eeing 
every thing that were doing on the whole ſtage 
of war: being under no command, but at f. 
berty to rove about, I could come to no Swediſh 
garriſon or party, but ſending my name to the 
commanding officer I could have the word ſent 
me; and if I came into the army, I was often 
treated as I then was at 3 0 aner n oy | 
Naordlingen, | : - 
But I muſt fay, ther 1 e Wade upon 
| this particular reſpect to be the effect of more 
than ordinary tegard the great King of Sueden 
always ſhewed me, rather than any merit of my 
own; and the veneration they all had for his 
memory, made them continue to ſhew me all 
the marks of a ſuitable eſteem. 
Baut to return to the council of war, he's wheat, 
and indeed the only queſtion before us was, 
hall we give battle to the Imperalifts or not?” 
Suu Horn was againſt it, and gave, as I 
_ thought,” the moſt invincible arguments againſt 
| > aaa reaſon could 1 they 
; . 


oy ; 27 > ; - * 


tw * 


PI FTAFAE PO ETY the enemy by above 9000 
men. Secondly, The Cardinal Infant of Spam, 
who was in the Inperial army with 8000 men, 
was but then en paſſunt, being going from ITraſß 
to Flaudert, to take upon him the government 
of the Low: Countries; aht if he ſaw no proſpect 
of iinniediate action, would be gone in a few 
days. Thirdly, They had two reinforcements, 2 
one of boo mien, undet command of Colonel 
Crate, and another 7009 under the Rhinegrave, 
who were at hand, the laſt within three days 
march. -Laſtly, They had already ſaved their 
honour, as they had put 600 foot into the town. 
of Nordhngen, in the face of the enemy's army, 
and conſequently the town miei hald om ſome 
days longer. 
Fate, rather than 3 certainly 78 the 
reſt of the generals againſt ſuch arguments ag 
theſe. Duke Barnard and almoſt all the gene- 
rals were for fighting. alledging, the 1. it 
would be to the Swedz/þ reputation, to ſee their 
friends in the town loſt before theit f 3 


|  Guftavas Horn ſtood ſtiff to his — aſh 
vice, and was againft it; and I thought the Ba- 
ron D'Offtirk treated him a little indecently; 
for being very warm in the matter he told them, 
That if Guſtauus Adolphus had been governed 
by fuch cowardly council, he had never heen 


conqueror of half Germany in two ycars. No, 


(replied old -General Horn, very ſinartly). but = 
had he been now alive to have teſtified for me, 


| I was never taken by him for a coward ;-and yet 
(days he) the King Was never. for a victory w with 
2 haar d, when he could have it W 8 


v4 was aſked my opinions which I. aa w_ 


ede being in no cotmmiſſion but they: 


preſſed me to { peak. I told them, I Was for 


fKaying at leaſt ill the, Rhinegrave came up; 
Vvho at leaſt might, if expreſſes were ſent to 
haſten him, be up with us in 24 hours. But 
Olin! could not hold his paſſion, and had he 
not been over: ruled, he would have almòſt quar- 


relled with Marſhal Harn. Upono which the: 


old general, not to foment him, with a. great 


deal of mildneſs ſtood: up, and ſpoke thus 


come, Offtirh, (lays he) III ſubmit-may'opis; 

nion to you and the majority of our fellow ſol- 
diers: we will fight, but, believe ane ſhall 
* hands Kae U 4/3 =; 44. 38 UL IE > $12 


The reſolution thus taken, ay attacked the 


Vnperial army. T muſt confeſs tiie councils of 


this day, ſcemed'as confuſed as the reſfofutiotis of 
the night: Duke Bernard was to lead the van 


f me left wing, and 10 pot himſelf upon 4 
Hilf Which was on the enemy's right, without 


their entrenEhiments ; ſo that having ſecured 


that poſt, they might level their cannon upon 
the foot h ſtood behind the lines, and relieved 
the town at ipleaſure. e marched accordingly: 


1 break uf day, and falling upon eight regi- 
ments of foot with great fury, which were 


poſted at the foot of the hill, and vpreſently. = 
routed them and made himſelf maſter of ho pot, 
Fluſhed with ſuch ſucceſs, he never regarded 

| his-own. concerted meaſures: or Ropging there, 
and poſſeſſing what he had got, but puſhes on 
2 55 in with Ar 1 _ enemy's) 
N 35 2 392 8. We CLE! 2 
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While this Was doing, Guſtavus, Horn attacks 


—.— and lodged themſelves behind ſome works 
ey had caſt up on the ſide of the hill; here 


they Aefended themſelves with extreme obſti- 


naey for five hours, and at laſt obliged the Swedes 


to give it over with loſs.” This extraordinary 


gallantry of the Spaniards. was certainly the 
faving of the Imperialarmy ; for Duke Bernard 
having all this while refiſted the frequent char- | 
ges of the Inperialhſi, and borne the weight of 


_ two-thirds of their army, was not able to ſtand 
any longer, but ſending one meſſenger in the 


neck of another to Gaſtavus Horn for more foot, 


be finding he could not carry his point, had 


gi a over, and was in full march to ſecond 
the Duke. But now it was too late; for the 
King of Hungary ſecing the Duke's men as it. 
were wavering, and having notice of Horn: 
wheeling about to ſecond him, falls in with all 


his farce upon his flank, and with his Hungarian 


huſfars,” made ſuch a furious charge, that the 


3 Sweet could, ſtand no longer. 15 


N n SY 


The BO 4 the left wing was 18 nel this 
more. unhappy, as it happened juſt upon Gufta»+ 


vur Horn's coming up; for being puſhed on with 
the enemy at their heels, they were driven upon 
their own friends, who having no ground, to: 


and give them way, were trodden down 
by their own runaway brethren. This brought 


all into the utmoſt confuſion. The Imperialifts. 


\ 


cried Victoria, and fell into the en of: the 
_ infantry with'a benin * bos 
| *WIW 25 | 1 
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other poſt on a hill, where the Spaniards has | 


\ * 
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fübmit. I have heard him fäay, he had much 


i 1 750. 1 a 


1 * e obſerved, it is fatal to bend 
an b ld experienced officer with want of coutager 


hes of the Baron D' kirk, and ſome 


le other general officers, I believe it had 
faved the lives of 1000 men; for when all were 
thus Joſt, ſeveral officers adviſed him to make a 
retreat with ſuch regiments as he had yet un- 
| broken; but nothing could perſuade Binn to ſtir 
_ foot: but turning his flank into a front, he 
faluted the enemy as they paſſed by him in pur- 


ſuit of the reſt, with ſuch terrible vollies of 


With a great daughter, aid after them a body 


1 


reſt who were left. were made. pri- 


ITY =) 


The Swedes 357 2 teriible 1016 bete; Ae 
All their in fantry being killed or taken priſoners. 


 Guftavus Horn refuſed quarter ſeveral times, and 
ſttill thoſe that attacked him were cut-down by 


his men, who fought like furies, and by the ex- 


9 ample of their general, behaved themlelves like 
lions. But at laſt, theſe poor remains of a body. 


of the braveſt men in the world: were forced ta 


rather have died than been taken, but that he 


vielded in e to ſo many brive; men 34 


* | 12 5 were 


H Guftavus Horn had not been whetted with the ; 


mall ſhot, as coſt them en 11 eee 
af their men. 
"The Taper iuliſte, eager 10 Sie purleit; Uk $ 


 hitsunbrokeh, tall the 8 ar brigade came un 


duragdons; till being laid at on every fide, ant 


moſt of his men killed, the brave old general, 
With all the” 


+} 


„„ L . 
ate ſinks int; for none of chem would cke 
"__ till he gave his cbafenn P72 


I had the worſt ſhare in this battle that ever 
I had in any action of my life; and that was to 
be poſted among: as brave a body of horſe as any 
in Germany, and yet not be able to ſuccour our 
own men; as our foot were cut in pieces (as it 
wete) before dur faces, and the fituation of the 
ground was ſuch that we could not fall in. All 
that we were able to do, was to carry off about 
2000 of the foot, who running away in the rout 
of the left wing, rallied among our ſquadrons, 


and got away with us. Thus we ſtood tilt we 


faw all was loſt, and then made the beſt retreat 
we could to five vurſetves, ſeveral regiments 
having never charged nor fired a thot ; for the 
foot had fo embarraſſed themſelves among the 


yu and mountains, that the Horſe Werd re, 
dered abſolutely unſerviceable. 


The Rhinegrave had made ſuch expedition to 
join us, that he reached within three miles, 5 
the place of action that night, and he Was A, 
great ſafeguard for us in rallying our diſperſed, 
men, who otherwi ſe had fallen into the enemy 80 8 
hands, and in checking the purſuit of the ene- 
my. And indeed, had but any conſiderable 

body of the foot made an orderly retreat, it had 
been very probable they had given the enemy a 
bruſn that would have turned the ſcale of victo- 
_ ry; for our horſe being whole, and in a man- 
ner untouched, the enemy found. ſuch a check 


e * * Purfuit, ons! —_ of their moſt forward» _ 
| | men 


| 


and works of the enemy, and in the vine TS. 
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men being too eagerly. fell in with the 
Rhinegrave's advanced. troops: the next day, and 


were cut in pieces without merc y. 


This gave us ſome fatisfadtion for the loſs, 
the it was but ſmall compared to the ruin of 
that day. We. loſt near 8000. men upon the bt 
and above 3000 priſoners, all our cannon and 
baggage and 120 colours. I thought I never, 

made ſo indifferent a figure i in my Fe and fo. 
we thought all; to come away, bole our infan- | 
try, our general, our honour, and not ſo much. 
as fight for it. Duke Bernard was utterly dif- 
GSLs for old Gaftavus H rh, for he con-, 
cluded him killed; he tore the hair from his, 
head like a madman, and telling the Rhi inegraye 
the ſtory of the council of war, would reproach 
himſelF with not taking his advice, often re- 
peating in his paſſion, * It is I that has, Ren 
the — 8 of the braveſt general in Ger 1 any,” 

would call himſelf fool and boy, and ſuch e 
names, for not liſtening to the reaſons of 3 <4 

experienced ſoldier. But when he heard he was 


{ 


* 
4 „ 


ever it was not Tong before he pa the Ke. 55 
 ohfis with intereſt. 


I. returned to F rankfart-au- Main. ar de 
action, which happened the 17th of Auguſt. 
16343 but the progreſs of the Imperiahſts was 
ſo great, that there was no ſtaying at Frankfort, 
The Chancellor Oxenſtern removed to Magden- 


et Duke Barnard,” and the Landgrave 
| | eee 


$ 
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Marth, 163.5 
| the Sewedifh army. 


wir a into Aae 3 hd the Ti; np eriaijhe © cats 
ried all 1. 755 bl 15 5 5 remainder of the 
cory aigh. They took PBilipſburgbh by ſurpriſe ; 

uſbur 7 25 by famine, Spire and 7 reves by heges, 


1 kling Abe Flector + vw But this ſucceſs 


did one piece of ſervice to the ODT YN it brought 
the French into. the war on their ſide; for the 
Elector of 'Treves Fin their cohftderate. The 
French gave the conduct of the war to Duke 
Bernard. This, though the Duke of Saxony 
fell off, and fought againſt them, turned the 
ſcale ſo much in their favout, that they reco- 
vered their loſſes and proved a terror to all Ger- 


many... The farther accounts of the war I refer 


to the hiſtories of. thoſe times, which I have a * 


ſince read with a great deal of pleaſure. 3 


> 1285 when I fab the progreſs of the In- 
ßerial army after the battle of Nordlingen. and 
the a of S4 9476 turning his arms againſt 


theilt over for- loft, 2 left F rankfore a 


EN down the Rhine to Cologr, and from thence. 


into Holland. ow. came to the Hague the 8th of. 
, having ſpent three" years and a, 
"hogs and the Ir 4 ads of it in 


Half i in Cen 


4 ſtaid ſome time in Hollind viewing 8 won 


der power of art which, I obſerved in the for- 


eleations of. their towns, where the very baſti- 
ons ſtand. on bottomleſs: moraſſes, and yet are 


as firm as any in the world. T here I had the 
8 ee of ſeeing the Dutch army, and their 


dus general; Prince Maurice, It is true, 
e | U | the 


Hunger, or þ 


to had left them rich and INH: at home, and 
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the men es themſelves well enough i in. ac 
tion, when they were put to it, but the Prince's 8 
way of. beating his enemies without fighting; 
was ſo unlike the gallantry of my royal inſtruc- 
for, that it had no manner of reliſh with me.— 
Our way in Germany was always to ſcek out the | 
enemy and fight them; and, give the Imperia- 
hfts their due, they were ſeldom hard to be 
found, but were as free of their fleſh as we. 


Whereas, Prince Maurice would lie in a camp 
gill he ſtarved half his men, if by lying there he 


could but ſtarve two-thirds of his enemies; ſo 


that indeed the war in Holland had more of fa- 


” © *igues and hardſhips in it, and ours had more of 


fighting and blows ; haſty marches, long and 
unwholeſome encampments, winter parties, 
countef- - marching, dodging- aud entrenching, | 
were the exerciſes of his men, and oftentimes, 
Killed him more men with hunger, cold and 
diſcaſes, than he could do with fighting: not 
that it required: leſs courage, but rather more; 


for a foldier had at any time rather die in the 


field 4 la couß ge mouſquet, than be ſtarved with 
rogen to death in the trenches. | 
Nor do I think I leflen'the repuigt tion of 
great general; for it is moſt certam he ruined 


the Spaniards more by ſpinning the war thus 
cout in length, than he could poſſibly have done 


by a ſwift conqueſt: fbr had he, Guſtabus like, 
with a torrent of victory diſiodged the Spaniards 


of all the twelve provinces in five years, whereas 


He was forty years in beating them out of ſeven, 


_ 


% 
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able t to keep them in conſtant apprebenſions of 


a a return of his power: but thus, by the long 


rontinuance of Fhe, war, he i broke the OT. 


T he Srodigious wer the King of Spain was 


at in loſing the ſeven provinces, broke the very 
ſpirit of the nation; and that ſo much, that all 
the wealth of their Peruvian mountains have not 
been able to retrieve it: Kin g Philth having of- 
ten declared that war, beſide his armada for i in⸗ 
vading England, had coſt him 4370 million du- 
cats, and 4 millions of the beſt ſoldiers in Eu- 


rope; whereof, by an unreaſonable Spaniſb ob- 


ſtinacy, about ſixty thouſand loſt their lives be- 
fore Oftend, a town not worth a ſikth part of 


either the blood or money it colt in a fiege of 
three years; and which at laſt he had never 


taken, only Prince Maurigg thought i it not worth 


3 75 


the charge of defending longer. 


However, I fay, their way | way of fig Shure Hole 
land did not reliſh with me. at All. Prince 


lay a long time before a Ittle fort called Sen- 


ſeans, which the Spaniards took b 
I thought he might have taken i 


ok. by lurprile, and 
10 ſooner. 


Fi: 


Perhaps.it might be my - miſtakeÞbut I fancied _ 


; my hero, the King of 5 5 would have car- 


ried it ſword in hand, in half the time—How- of 
ever it was, I did not like it; ſo in the latter 
* of me” yo 1 came to the Hague, and took 
l ſhipping 


« bags 
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ſhipping * England, whore I arrived, to the 4 
Bo ſatisfaction of my father and all my friends: F 


My father was then in Landon, and carried 
me to 5 ki the King s hand. His Majeſty was 
pleaſed to receive me very well, and to ſay 4 
great many very Yigg Munss⸗ 0 * OE 
upgn my account. 8 i 


*.. 5s «& 


I ſpent my time very 00 $row obert, for : 
I was almoſt, wholly in the country; and it be- 
ing ſo much. different from my genius, which 
hankered after a warmer ſport than hunting 
among our Welch. mountains, ' could not but 
be peeping in all the Acgapate from Germany. 
to ſee how things went on. But I could never 
_ ® hear of a battle, but the inns were beaten; 
. + yet I began to wiſh: myſelf there. But When 
an account came of the progreſs of Sir Jon 
Bannier, the Swediſh general in Saxony, and of 
the conſtant victories he had there over the Sax- 
ons, I could no longer centain myſelf, but told 
my father this liſe Wag very diſagreeable to we: 
that I loſt my time hege, and might to much 
more advantage go intg Germany, where I- was - 
ſure I might make my fortune upon my own. 
terms. That, as young as L was, I might have - 
been a general officer by thi time, if I had not 
laid down my eommiſſon and if he pleaſed. to 
e me. leave, Jou d go for. Germany again. 
8 father was 4 ery unwilling to let me go, but 
ſeeing me uneaſy, told me, if I was reſolved, 
he 'would oblige me tg ſtay no longer in Eng- SZ, 
land than the Hext Rely ad y mop Re . 
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The winter * 9 to tank very un f 


leaſant u pon us in England, and my father uſed 
often to ſigh! at it; and would ſometimes tell 
me, he was afraid we ſhould haye no need to. 
ſend Engliſhmen into. Germany.. to. üght.— The 
cloud which ſeemed. to threaten moſt was from 
Scotland. My father, who had made himſelf | 
maſter of the arguments on both ſides, ufed (o 
ſay, he feared there were ſome about his Majeſty 
who/exaſperated. him too much againſt the Scugt, 
and drove things too high. For my: part, I con- 
fes, I did not much trouble my Rend with the, 
cauſe, but all my fear was, 55 would not fall 
out; and we ſhould have no fi ghting, I have” 
often reflected fince, thee Toad O Ha. „e kaown 
better, that had ſeen how'the-molt flourithing + 
provinces of Germany were reduced to the mott 
miſerable condition that ever any country in the 
world was, by the e of WE, and Wo" q 
calamities of war. 1 
How much ſoever I was 15 bitte yet 10. it 
was, I had a ſecret joy st the news. .of the King's 
raiſing an army, and nothing could have with- 
held me from appearing in it; hut my eagetneſs 


was ſtill increaſed by an exp reid the King ſent 


to my father, to know if his ſon was in Eng" 
land; and my father having ordered me to cart] 

the anſwer myſelf, I waited upon his Maj ey 
with the meſſenger. The King received me 
with his uſual kindneſs, and aſſted me if I was 
willing to ſerve him againſt the Score? 


1 anſwered, I was ready, to ſerve him aer 
N . his Naa owns us to account his 


I enemies, 


Fo [ 158 F. 


enemies, and ſhould think it an * honour to res 
_ ceive. his commands. Hereupon his Majeſty 
offered me a commiſſion. I told him I ſuppoſed. 

there would not be much time for railing men; 
that if his Majeſty pleaſed I would be at the 
tendezvous with as many gentlemen as I could 
get together, to ſerve his Majeſty as volunteers. 8, 


+ The truth is, 1 found all the am of = 
horſe the King deſigned to raiſe, were but two, 
as regiments; the reſt of the horſe were ſuch 
as the nobility raiſed in their ſeyeral counties, 
and commanded: by themſelves; and as I had 
commanded a regiment of horſe abroad, 1 it looked 
a little odd to ſerve with a ſingle troop at home 
and the King took the thing preſently,” “ In- 
deed, it will be a volunteer war (ſaid the King) 
for the northern gentry have ſent me an account 
of above 400 hore they have already.” I bow- 
ed, and told his Majeſty, I was glad to hear his 
ſubjects were ſo forward to ſerve him; fo tak- 
ing his Majeſty's orders to be at 7' ork by. the 
end of March, I returned to my father. 


My father was very glad I had not taken a * 
*commiſlion; for I know not from what kind of 
emulation between the weſtern and northern 
8 The gentlemen of our ſide were not 
| forward in the ſervice; their loyalty to the 

| King! in the ſucceeding times made it appear it 
Was not from any diſaffection to bis Majeſty's. 
intereſt or perſon, or to the cauſe; but this how- 4 
ever made it difficult for me when: I came home, 
to get any gentleman of quality to ſerve with 
me, ſo that I — myſelf to his Majeſty, 
| | oy, 


[ 6 


only as a volunteer with eight gentlemen and 

about thirty-fix ee Well mounted and 
armed. . 

And as it proved, theſe were ; a for this 

expedition ended in an accommodation with the 

Scots; and they not advancing ſo much as to 

their own borders, we never came to any acti- 


on; but the armies. lay in the counties of Nor- 


thumberland and Durham, eat up the country, 
and ſpent the King a vaſt ſum. of money, and 
fo-this war ended, a a: was mares 9 


both ſides returned. 5 "== 


But indeed, I never ſaw fuck a deſpicable c ap- 
pearance of men in arms to begin a war in my 


life; whether it was that I had ſeen ſo many 
braver armies abroad that prejudiced me againſt 
them, or that it really was ſo; for to me they 
ſeemed little better than a rabble met together 
to devour, rather than fight for their King and 


countfy. There was indeed a great appearance 


of gentlemen, and thoſe of extraordinary qua- 
lity ; but their garb, their equipages and their 
mein did not look like war; their troops were 
filled with footmen and ſervants, and wretch- 
edly armed, God wot! I believe I might fay, 

without vanity, one regiment of Finland horſe 
would have made ſport at beating them all.— 
There were ſuch crowds of parſons (for this 
was a church war in particular) that the camp 
and court was full of them; and the King was 
fo eternally beſieged with clergymen of one ſort 
or another, that it gave offence to the chief of 


the n 
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5 the þpeatahce, fo Was the fervike; ; 
1025 Ars M12 to the borders, and the head 

. quarters were at Berwick-upon-T weed ; but the 
i e A peared, no, not ſo mucli as their 
febuts; wheteupen the King called a council of 
Wes and tete it was reſolved to ſend the Earl 
of Holland with 4 party of horſe into Scotland; 
to earn ſore netys of the enemy; and truly the 
| Kitt news he brought us was, that | finding theip 
army encamped about Callingbam, 15 miles 
from Berwick; as ſoon as he appeared, the Scots 
drew out a party to charge him, upon which 
moſt of his men halted, I do not ſay run away, 
but it was next to it; for they could not be per- 
ſuaded to fire their piſtols, and wheel off like 
foldiers, but W l in ſuch a diſorderly ar d 
ſhaincful manner, that had the enemy had either 
the courage or conduct to have followed them, 
muſt have aden ended in the ruin of 0 
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Cinfels, FY Yor I went into arms at the be- 
1. inning of this war, I never troubled my- 
Za to examine ſides: I was glad to hear 


the drums beat for ſoldiers; ; as if- I had 


. been a mere Swot, that did not care which fide. 


went up or down, fo I got my pay. I went as 


eagerly and blindly about my buſineſs, as the 
 meaneſt wretch that liſted into the army; nor 
had I the leaſt compaſſionate thought for the mi- 
ſeries of my native country, till after the fight 
at Edgebill. I had known as much, and per- 
haps more than moſt of the army, what it was 
to mare an enemy ranging in the bowels of a 
kingdom. I Had ſeen the moſt flouriſhing pro- 
vinces of Germany reduced to perfect deſerts, and 
the voracious Crabats, with inhuman barbarity, 
quenching the fires of the plundered villages 
with the blood of the inhabitants. Whether 
this had hardened me againſt the natural ten- 


derneſs which I afterward found return upon 
IJ : me, 
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me, & nöt, 10 Ladndt n; but 1 teflected upon 


myſelf afterward Sith a great deal of trouble, 


for the unconcernedneſs of 7 my temper at the ap- 


1 proaching ruin of my native country. 


I was in the firſt army at Turk, as I have al- 
eady noted, and I muſt confeſs, had the leaſt 
diversen there that ever I found in an army in 


my life; for when I was in- Germany with the 


King of. Sweden, we uſed to ſee the King with 
the general officers every n on horſeback: 
viewing his men, his artillery, his horſes, and 

always ſomething £ going forward. Here we ſaw 
nothing. but courtiers, biſhops and clergymen, 


as buſy as if the e direction of the war had been 


in them; the ] ing was ſeldom ſeen among us, 
and never without ſome of them about him. 


Thoſe few of us that had ſeen the wars, and 


would have made a ſhort end of this for him, 


began to de very uneaſy and particularly a cer- 


tain nobleman took the freedom of telling the 
King, that the clergymen would certainly ruin 


the expedition. The caſe was this, he would 


have had the King marched immediately into 
Scotland, and put the matter to the trial of a 


battle, and he urged it. every day; the King, 
finding his reaſons very good, would often be 


of his opinion; but next morning; would be 


quite different. 
This gentleman was wa man n of drag conduct, 


of unqueſtioned courage, antl afterwrard loſt his 


life for the King. He ſaw we had an army of 


young ſtout fellows, numerous enough; and 


though they had not * ken much ſervice, he 
was 
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was for bringing them to affine; that the Score 
might not have time to ſtrengthen themſclves ; 
nor they have time by idleneſs and ſotting (the 
bane of foldivrs)." to Hover themſelves unfit for 


any thing. 

T was one morning in company with this: gen- 
tleman; and as he was a warm man, and eager 
in his diſcourſe, c pox on theſe prieſts (ſays he) 
it is for them the King has raiſed. this army, 
and put his friends to a has charge; and now 
we are come, they will not let us fight. — But 

I was afterwards convinced, the clergy ſaw far- 
ther into the matter than we did ; they ſaw the 
Hcort Had a better ar than we dall, bold and 
ready, commanded y brave officers; and they 
foreſaw, that if xwefaught, We ſhouldbe eaten, 
and if. beten, | they were undone. And it 
veryftrus, we had 53 en zuin d af we had, 
engaged. 16. ett 195 m4 1 

It is true, when We batte to WE, n 
which followed, I confeſs I was of the ſame 
mine the gentleman had been of; fore had 
better have fougbt and been beaten: than have 
made ſo diſhonourable a treaty,” without ſtrik- 
ing a ſtroke. This pacification ſeems to me to 
have laid the ſcheme of all the blood and con- 
fuſion which followed in the civil war; for 
whatever the King and his friends might pre- 
tend to do by talking big, the Scott ſaw he Was 

to be bullied into any thing, and that when it 

came to the puſh, the courtiers never cared to 
bring it to blows.—I have little or nothing to 


kd a8 to action, 1 in iis e ee * he 
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King v was « perfaated at laſt to march to F 
and as I have ſaid already, a party of horſe gear 
out to learn news of the Scots, and as foon as 
they ſaw them, run away, bravely. 8 


This made the Scots ſo inſoJent, that 8 
before they lay encamped behind a river, and 


never ſhewed themſelves, in a ſort. of modeſt 


deference to their King, which was the pretence 


of not being aggreſſors or invaders, only arm- 
ing in their own defence; now, having been 


* del by the Engliſb trogps entering Scotland, 8 


they had what they wanted: and to ſhew. it was 


not fear that reſtrained them before, but policy, 


now they came up in parties to our Bhd Bates; 
braving and facing us every dax. 


I had; with more curioſity than diſcretion; 
* put myſelf as a volunteer at the head of one of 


our party's, of horſe, under my Lord Holland, | 


* 


when they went out to diſcover the enemy ; they 


went, they ſaid, to ſee what the Scots were a- 
doing. We had not marched far, but our ſcouts 
brought word, they had diſcovered ſome horſe, 


but could not come up to them, becauſe of a 


tiver. At the heels of theſe came another party 


of our men upon the ſpur to us, and ſaid the 


enemy were behind, which might be true, for 
ought we knew; but it was ſo far behind, that 
nobody could ſee them, and yet the country 
was plain and open for above a 75 before us. 


Hereupon we made a halt, and indeed I was 


afraid 1t would have been an odd ſort of one, for 
our men began to look one upon another, as 
\ wed wy" do, when they are going to break; 


7 and 


1 8 


951 
and when the ſcouts. came galloping in, the 
men were in ſuch diſorder, that had but one 


man broke J 1 am ſatisfied they would all 
have r run for it. 3 


1 found my Lord Holland did not perceive it; 
but after the firſt ſurpriſe was a little over, 1 
told my Lord what I had obſerved ; and that 
unleſs ſome courſe was immediately taken, the 1 
would all run at the firſt fight of the enemy. 
ent he was much concerned at it, and 1. 


_ 
' 


1 


wy, 15 wille give rs honour to the memory of 


| that noble gentleman, who though his experi- 
ence in matters of war was ſmall, having never 


been in much ſervice; yet his courage made a- 


2 


mends for it; for I dare ſay he would not have 


turned his horſe from an army of enemies, nor 
| have ſaved his life at the price of n away 
for it. 2. ö 


the men were in, after I had given him a hint 


of it ; and, 'to encourage them, rode through 


their ranks, ſpoke chearfully to them, and uſed 


what arguments he thought proper to ſettle their 


minds. I remember a ſaying which I had heard 


old Marſhal Guſtavus Horn ſpeak in Germany, 
If you find your men'faulter, or in doubt, ne- 


ver ſuffer them to halt, but keep them advanc- 


ing; for while they are going forward, it A 4 8 


1 


be of their te os 


As 
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My lord ſoon ſow, as welt as I, the fright 
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As ſoon as I could get opportunity to ſpeak 
to him, I gave him this as my opinion. That | 
4s very well, ſays my lord, but I am ſtudying, 
ſays he, to poſt them ſo as they,cannot run if 

they would; and if they ſtand but once to face 

the enemy, I do not fear them afterwards, t 
| While we were diſcourfing thus, word was | 
| pProught that ſeveral parties of the enemy Were 0 
= x on the farther {ide of the river, upon which 6. 
| F.5 
| a 
t] 


 - es lard{hip gaye the word to march; as we were 
marching on, my lord calls out a lieutenant 
Who had been an old ſoldier, with only five 
| troopers in whom he put moſt confidence, and a 
having given him his leſſon, he ſends him away al 
in a quarter of an hour, one of the five troopers 3 
comes back galloping and hallowing, and tells 2 
us his lieutenant had with his ſmall party beaten = - 
1 a par ty of 20 of the enemy's horſe over the ri pl 
ver, and had ſecured the paſs, and deſired ny th 
Jord would march up to him immediately 
on, be ſubjected to ſuch ſudden changes anc , Capa- | 
ple of ſo mueh alteration from ſhadows of things. 
I bey were for running before they ſaw tlie ene- 
mx, but now they were in haſte to be led on; 
but in raw men we are obliged to bear with'any nen 
.thaog,. for the diſorder in both was intoleraMe. _ 


* 


Phe ſtory was a premeditated ſham, and not 


Far 


Word of truth in it, invented to raile, their 
Pirits and cheat them out of their cowardly | 
_ -Begmnatic apprehenſions, and my lord had his 
zendiin it, for they were all on fire to fall on: 
and Lam perſuaded, had they been led immedi- 
. 888 e 


4115 
11 


ately 115 a \ battle begun to their hands, they 
_ have laid about them like furies ; for 
there is nothing like victory to fluſh a young ſol- 
dier. Thus while the humour was high, and 
the fermentation laſted, away we marched ' and 
paſſing one of their great commons, which they 
call moors, we came to the river, as he called 
it, were our lieutenant was potted. with his four 
men; it was a little brook fordable with eaſe, 
and leaving a guard at the paſs, we advanced to 
the top of a ſmall aſeent, from whence we had 
a fair view of the Scots army, as they lay behind 
another river larger than the former. 
Our men were poſted well enough, bellind 
2 1 encloſure, with a narrow lane in their 
front. My lord had cauſed his dragoons to be 
Nie in the front to line the hedges, and in 
is poſture he. ſtood viewing the enemy at a 
diſtance. The Scots who had ſome intelligence 
of dur coming, drew out three ſmall parties, 
and ſent them by different ways to obſerve our 
number; and forming a fourth party, which I 
gueſſed to be about 600 horſe, advanced to the 
top of the plain, and drew up to face us. dot 
never offered to attack us. 


One of the ſmall parties making about 10 
men, one third foot, paſſes upon our flank in 
view, but out of reach; and as they marched, 
ſhouted at us, which our men were better pleaf- | 
ed with than with fighting, readily enough an= 
ſwered, and would fain have fired at them for 
the, pleaſure of making a noiſe; for they were 


oo far * to hit cbem.—1 obſerved that theſe 
| parties 
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parties had always ſome foot with them; Wy 


yet if the horſe galloped, or puſhed on ever {o 


forward, the foot were as forward as they, 22 


| was an extraordinary advantage. 0 


_ Guſtavus Adolphus, that King of fe ſoldiers, was 
the firſt that I have ever obſerved found the ad- 


vantage of mixing ſmall bodies of muſqueteers 
among his horſe ; and had he had ſuch nimble, 

ſtrong fellows as theſe, he would have prized 
them above all the reſt of his men. Theſe were 
thoſe they called Highlanders ; they would run 


on foot with their arms and all their accoutre- 
ments, keep very. good order too, and keep pace 
with the horſe, let them go at what rate they 
would. When I faw the foot thus interlined. 
among the horſe, together with thelr way of 
ordering flying parties, it preſently occurred to 


my mind, that here were ſome of our old Scots, 


come home out of Germany, that had the or- 
dering of matters; and if fo, I knew we were 


not a match for them. | 
Thus we ſtood facing the enemy, until our 


"Fronts brought us. word the whole Scots army 
were in motion, and in full march to attack us; 
and though it was not true, for the fear of our 
men doubled every object, yet it was thought 
convenient to make our retreat. The whole 
matter was, that the ſcouts having informed 
them what they could, of our ſtrength; the 


- "Hoo? were ordered to' mackels towards us, and 3 


regiments of foot were drawn out to ſupport the 


Horſe. 


1 know not whether they would have ven- 


ws as ee Eat DC 


ured 
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tuted to attack us, at leaſt before their foot had 


come up; but whether. they would have put It 
to the hazard of ha;:we were reſolved not to ha- 
zard the trial, ſo we dre- down to the paſs; 
and, as retrłating looks ſomething like running 
away, eſpecially when an enemy is at hand, our 
men had much ado to gr ves their retreat [paſs 
for a Pn oft not. a flight; and, by their 
often Jogking behind them, any body might 
know: what they. would have done if 71 was 
been prelled. 25 


Tots f Wag far ara An 110 
Seer Loming u 2 the place where we had been 
polted: 1104 b oute Ws At us. 100 Would have 
perſuaded my lord tõ have 

he would have done it nah all 15 heart, but 


he ſaw it was not practicable; ſo we ſtood at 
gaze with them above two. hours, by which 


time their foot were come up to them, and yet 


they did not offer to attack us. Never Was 1 
ſo aſhamed of myſelf q we were. alt diſpirited, 

the Scots gentlemen! would! come out ſingle, 
within ſhot of our poſt, which in time of war 
is always accounted a challenge to any ſingle 
gentleman, to come ouff and exchange a piſtol 
with them, and notbody would ſtir ; at laſt our 
old lieutenant rides oui ta meet a Scotabmam that 
came pickeering on-;his quarter. This lieute- 
nant was a brave and ſtrong fellow, -had-beer a 
ſoldier inithe low countries; and though he was 
not of any quality, only a mere ſoldier, had 


0 his preferment from his conduct. He gallops 
| benny: up to his 1 and exchanging 


their 
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their, piſtols, the lieutenant's horſe happt 
be killed. The Scotebman very generouſly: diſ- 
mounts, engages him with his ſword, fairly 
maſters him and carries him away prifoner : I 


ned:th 


think this horſe: w an che blood Und mas ſhed 


en,, 0; CID2019 Nur 6 


The lieutenant's name n Tonczuktell was 


Engl); and as he was a very ſtout old ſoldier, 


135 the diſgrace of it broke his heart. The Scoteb. 


: 
' 


man indeed uſed him very” generoully ;/ for he 


treated him in the camp very courteoufly; gave 


him another horſe, and, ſet him at liberty, gra- 


F708 Bur 15 man laid it o to, heart, that he 
d appear in the army, but went home 


never wou 
to his, own country and died. Cots Wie 


1 had- epough of party- making, and was quite 


Gol with indignation at the cowardiſe of tlie 


men; and my lord was in as great a fret as I, 


but there was no remedy; we durſt not turn a- 


bout to retreat, for we ſhould have been in ſuch 


gonfuſion, that the enemy muſt have diſcovered 


it: ſo my lord reſolvedato keep the poſt, if poſ- 
ſible, and ſend to the King for ſome foot. Them 
were our men ready to fight with one another 
who ſhould be the me er, and at laſt when. 
a lieutdnant with 20 dragoons. was diſpatched, 


hundred ſtrong before heiwas got a mile from 
the place. In ſhort, as foot as ever the day de- 


elined and the duſk of the evening began G 


ſhelter the deſigus of the men, they dropt away 
from us one by one; and at laſt ſuch numbers, 


Wat: if wc had ſtayed ih a inn we had 


not 


he told him afterwards! he found hirhſelf an 


= —— pry 4 _ mac ks wi. 


7 TTY 1 , 
not had e men left, out of 1200 hotle and 


dragoons.. / er + 3717 5 Lat 
When! au how it ws, conftſtin' with bone 


land, and Pille hit to retreat, before the ene a 


my ſhould diſcern the flight of our men; fo he 


drew us off,” and we came to the camp next 


morning, in the moſt ſhameful condition ever 
| men could do:! And this was the end of 


the worſt expedition” ever I made. 


To fight and e beaten, is a caſualty common 
to a diet,” and I have fince had enough of it; 
but to run away at the fight of an enemy, and 
neither ſtrike nor be Bien, is the very ſhame 
_ of the profeſſion, and*no tan that Has done it, 
ought to ſhew his faces again in the field, unleſs. 


difadsantsg of place or number, "make it tole-. 


rable; nei Her of which was our caſe.” decks 
_ My Lord Holland made another march a 75 


days after, i in hopes to retrieve this ; miſcarriages, 


| but T had enough of it, ſo 1 kep t in my quat- 

ters. And though His x men Ai not Ll him 
as before, they aid Hot think fit to fight, and 
came 6; bag but little more e honour 55 they 


did before. 


my after 98 for 15 8 came, as I have noted, 


and pitehed in ſight. of us, and their parties 


came up every day to the yery out- works of 


Berwick ;. but nobody cared. to meddle with 
them: and in this poſture things ſtood when 


the pacification was agreed on by both parties: 


which, Toros * truce, only ye both ſides 
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breath, to, prepare for a new war more W 
louſly managed than the former. When the 
treaty was ſo near a Se that goayerſa- 
tion was admitted c on. Hoch 6 des, L went over, ih 
the Scorch camp to latisfy, ray, curioſity. AS 
many, of our Engl officers:, s 

1 confels, the ſoldiers. ale a very 1 
figure, eſpecially the Highlanders; the oddneſs 
and barbarity, of their garh and arms ſeemed 
to have 8 yk ang nel . 
were enera all 1 ir 
W of EE Jon ad e e 155 - 
feantly Proad, capg they carried grodt, Werken, 

targets large e 3 coyer ine ughef Part o 3 
thai, Pat 5. 3 els; were, len ” que aß, 
the r ſt; . 785 ee FAT Fe 
bone 3 1 we reyes, an 5 180 6 
_ doublet, K and { 980181 Rene uff they 
called plaid: d 8 Fed Wo Tl OV — 
| Mort cat be the lame... cle f lows, R 
ed, When * ou Kea Te Ines of 1 
Alle rea 15 ar. % b ey are. 


in Cm A. a. Ham ae refore, Call. 
one 1 5 or 1 5 * e jan. 1 955 as 
m. 7 ockey, - Sawney, ane 


awney, A the like. And 
they icorn to Dec commanded 1 by one of t eir 


7142 7 


o olaf 6 atmffy- 0They are A, gehtle en, 
0 11 85 5 * Th elt 
E th ks AS of} art een 5 
as elan in the country, and they 
wil fg ht fut ohie L ano Er 81 roar "for Wer 
triffih he aft bt wet STOTHOT a 1 2 


160 £33 5 o 5551. 2 Th 47 113 
Iu ata own . Slang, OF kinds they, are the , 
wil lingeſt 


L 5 


| williogeſt and:moſt obedient fellows in nature. 
Give them theit due, were thein ſkill in-exer=- 
ciſes and difeiphp proꝑortioned to their cou · 
rage, they, would make the: braveſt ſoldiers in 
the world. They are large bodies, prodigioufſy 
ſtrong, and two qualities they: Have abeve any 
other; nations; ui. Hardy to endure hunger, 
cold and hardſhips; and: wonderfully: ſwift of- 
font, - The. latter: isl ſuch. an ad tantage inc they 
field, that Ikpow. none like it; tor if they cone 
quer, no enemy ;canceſcape, and if they run, 
even the horſe canchardly overtakethem. Theſe, 
were ſome, : who, as: I: obſerved: before, went 
out in parties with their horſe. 


There were three or four thouſand of Wels 


in the Scots army, armed only with ſwords ande? 


targets ; and In t heir belts ſome of them had a” 
piſtol, but oe ger at that time among 
them. Bu were alſo a great many regi- 
_ of d Nags ed men, whs by their carry. 

their arms” dated an "if" they cunderſtbod” 
thee bufinefs2" and *by th ir fices, ore tlie ey, 
durit ſee an enemy. 4 39 Mut WD 


I bad not been lf an bout, j in their camp... 
after. th e ceremony, of. giving, our names, and 
paſting their ont-guards and main guard; was , 
over, but I was ſaluted by ſeveral of my acquain= 
tange; and in particular, by one who cledithe 


Scotch volunteers at the taking of the caſtle of 


Openbeim, of which I have given an account 
They: uſed me with all the reſpect they thought 
due to me, on account of old affairs, gave me 


the word, anda ſergeant waited upon * 6 


ever. I — to go abroad. 
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k we 1 
—1 * 12 Or 14 days among therm, tilt 


1 the pacification was concluded; and they were F 


ordered to march home, They ſpoke very te- 
| ſpectfully of the King, but I found were exaſ- 


perated to the laſt degree at Archbiſhop Laud 


and the Engliſb biſhops, for endeavouf ing to im- 


ſe the common- prayer bock upon them ; and 


they always talked with the utmoſt contempt of 


our ſoldiers and army. I always waved the diſ- 
courſe about the clergy and\theocealion'of.the' 
war; but I could not help but be too ſenfible 


what they ſaid of our men was true; and by 


this I perceived: they had an unzverſol intellt- 
gence from among us, both of what we were 
doing, and What ſort of people we were that 


144 


were doing 1 it; and they were mi ghty defirous ; : 


of coming to blows with us. I had an invita- 


tion from their ae but 1 declined 1 it, . 


I ſhould give offence. I Tong. the P deinen 1 
| * 


the pacification as;.a thing not like to hold, 
and that they were reſolve 1 cep. their forces 

on foot, notwithſtanding the agreement. T heir 
whole army was full of brave 9 men 

as much experience and conduct as any in he 

world; and every perſon who knows any thing 

of war, muſt know good, 32 1 158 wake 


a good army. e 


Things rok — huddled. up. the Eisi 
came back to York, where the army ſeparated, 


4 


and the Scots went home to increaſe theirs; for 


I - eaſily foreſaw, that. peace was the FartheR , 

* from their thoughts. b 

"8 next year the en broke out r 
3 ing 
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King-draws his forces down into the north, as 


before, and expreſſes. were ſent to all the gentle- 
men that had commands, to be at the place by 


the i 5th of July. As I had accepted of no 


command in the army, ſo I had no inclination 


at all to go; for I foreſaw there would be no- 


thing but diſgrace attend it. My father obſerv- 


ing ſuch am alteration in my uſual forwardneſs, 
aſked me one day, what was the matter; that I, 


who uſed to be ſo forward to go into the army, 


and ſo eager to run abroad to fight, now ſhewed 
no inclination to appear when the ſervice of the 


King and Country called me to it? I told him, 


IT had as much zeal as ever for the King's ſer- 


vice, and for the Country too: but he knew a 
ſoldier could not abide to be beaten; and being 


from thence a little more inquiſitive, I told him 
the, obſervations I had made in the Scots army, 
and the people T had converſed with there, had 
ſatished me, for certain, if the King offers to 
fight them he will de beaten; and I do not love 


to engage when my judgment tells me before 
hand, I ſhall be, worſted. And as I had fore- 


ſeen, it came to pals; for the Scots reſolving to 
proceed, never ſtood upon the ceremony of ag- 
greſſion as before, but on the 20th of Auguſt, 
they entered England with their army. _ 


However, as my father defired, I went to 
the King's army, which was then at Tork, but 


not got all together. The King himſelf was at 


London ; but upon this news takes poſt for the 
army, and advancing a part of his forces, he 
poſted Lord Conway and Sir Jacob Aftley, with 
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2 brigade of foot and Tome: liorſs at Newbott, 
upon the tiver nnn e 
| piſing thatrivend 3 non bed 1nd 3 Hart. 
The Sears could have paſſed the Fine without 
F. fioheivgy' bar to let us ſee that they were able 
do foree their paſſage, they fell upon this body 
of men; and notwithſtanding all the advintages 
of the placef drove them from the poſt, 'took 
their baggage and two pieces of cannon; [with 
ſome priſoners. Sir Jaras A/tley made whe 
reſiſtance he could; but the Scots charged with 
ſo much fury, and being over „ he was 
ſoon put into eonfuſion. Immediateſ) the Seots 
made themſelues maſters of Newozfle;' and the 
next day of Durbam, and laid thofe two: coun- 
ries 7 rare F Chana: r N „inet 


mY 
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thus. The e Ng by the e dsgee Ke 
Biſhop Fuxon, his treaſurer, had a million of 
ready money: in his treaſury, and-upon that ac- 
count having no need of à pathiament, Had not 
called one in 12 years; and perhaps had never 
called another, if he had not by this unhappy 
eircumſtance been reduced to a neceſſity of it; 
for now this ready money was ſpent in two foo- 
lich expeditions; and his army appeared in a 
condition not fit to engage the Scots the de- 
tachment! vnde dir nw Alley, which Were 


3 


FL tw) 


| $ pl 
pe «flower of * had been routed at News 
i te and the. enemy had ue of two en- 
4 1 men . Laud fork rewntivg: the King | 
provoke the Scots, a headſtrong nation, and 
3 their own way of worſhip; and 
Laud, himſelf found, too late the conſequences 
- it, both to the whole cauſe and to himſelf; 
r the Scott, whoſe native temper is not eaſily 
— orgiye an injury, purſued | him by their party 
i Engl land, and nevet ave it over, till a 
laid his head on the block. T5 
| The ruinęd country .now _ clamoured i in his- 
Majeſty's cars with daily petitions, [and the 
gentry of other neighbouring counties cried out 
for peace andi a parliament. The King embar- 
| raſſed with theſe difficulties, and quite empty 
of money, calls a great council of the nobility 
at Lort, and demands their advice, Which any 
one could have told him bene would del to 
call a parliament. 25 1 81 HI 


I. gannot, without el Jodk: back upon the 

| misfortune of the King, as he was one, of the 

beſt. Princes, in his perſonal conduct, that ever 
Wage in E aud, yet had ſome of the greateſt” 
unhappineſſes as a King, ever Prince had, and 

key whole courſe of his life was a demonſtration 
* it. Valais 2161. 1001 J 


Firſt, 2 5 was Poſteted of an impolitie ho- 
neſty, which his —— obſtinacy : but 
as I was perfectly acquaioted with his temper; F' 
am led td think it was his judgment, when he 
Wage he was in the as to adhere) to ĩt as 
1 


21 1 
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but himſelf Would have denied what at ſomes 
times he denied, nor have granted what at other 
times he grahted; and this uncertainty 61 his 
counſel proceeded from two things, vs.” The 
heat of the clergy, to whom he Was execedingly 
devoted, and, indeed, for whom he rulned 


"> 


himſelf. and the wiſdom of his nobility! - | 


Thus when the 2 of his p rieſts rer 
vailed, all was fire and 3 1 the S. We by 
bels, and muſt be ſubdu and the arliament's 
demands were to be reſold as Pe. 


ifant; büt 


Whenever the King's Judgihent was Ted by the 


grave and ſteady advice of his nobility and 
| eee he Was always inclined by them to 

rate his meaſures between the tWÜmᷣ ex- 
— and had he gone on in ſuch à temper, 


{= he had never met with the misfortunes which” 


_ afterwird'/attended him; nor had fo many thou - 


AS. 


bands of his friends loſt their lives and fortunes 


2 * 


in His ſervice. 25 | 111811 PLIES! 22 


- + Hana ore;>we that knew whit ira tes fight 

for him, and that loved him better than any HE 
the clergy could pretend to, have had many 5 
confultatioi how to briflg over our maſter from 
ſo eſpouſſug their intereſt, as to ruin himſelf 


1 1 


dor it hut it was in van 


I took this interval, when I fat ſtill and only 
looked on, to make thold Fetharks, Scat 
remtmbertthe beſt-friends the King had werẽ at 
this:time' of that opinion. It was an unac- 
countable piece of indliſcretion, to 'comtrience a 
nl 2 _—_ © your and 'obſtinite 
| people, 


Ea 
people, for a ceremony and book of church 
diſcipline, at a time when the King ſtood but 
upon indifferent terms With his people at home. 
The conſequence was; it put arms into the 


hands of his ſubjects ta rebel againſt him; it 
embroiled him with his parliament in Exgland. 


o wh . nd 

uſual, manner to. get money, all his own. being 

colt and ſo to bu off the Scott whom he 
4 enen Y | "4 . 


cou 
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| Nate that had any fleet Coo! A defence! An hun: 
Ared fail of Nowealthe colliers, ts carry the men 


with their ſtores and proviſions, and ten fil 


gates of 40 guns each, had' been as good a fleet 
as reafon and the nature 15 things 5 fob Have 


_ tolerable. 5-7 54 tf 174, 5 "1 £619 


Thus matters were amid on, till hi King, 
be geared by the miſmanagement of his” cou. 


fels, and beaten by the Scort, was driven to me 


9 7 7 780 of calling a parliament in England. 


It is not my deſign to enter into the fends and 
brangles of this parliament. I have noted, by 


| obſervations of their miſtakes; 'who brou ut the 
King to this unhappy neceffity of calling them. 
rr 0 Majeſty had tried parliaments upon ſeve- 
ral occaſions before, but never found Himſelf fo 
much embroiled: with them but he could ſend 
them home, and there was end of it; but as he 


could not avoid calling theſe, ſo they took care 


to put him out of a condition to dil them. 


The Scott army was now quartered upon the 


Engliſb. The counties, the gentry, und the 
aſſembly of lords at York, prtigiopes nk a Saad) 
orien „ KI 2 ig 75 00 


The Scate preſented their Fake to the 
King, in.which:it was obſerved, that matters 
were concerted betwixt them and a party in Eng- 


land; and, I confeſs, when I ſaw-that, I began 


to think the King in an ill caſe; for as the Seots 


preterided grievaiices, we thought, the King re- 


| drefling. thoſes grievances, *they covld-aſk no 
more; and therefore, all men adviſed the King 
i gee * 28 n — the King, 
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not pve ng money ſuflicient to ply the Scots 
in their Ferch home, I kno there were ſeve- 
Tal meetings of gentlemen' with a geſign to ad- 
vance conſiderable ſums to the King for ſetting 
him free, and in order to feinſtate his Majeſty, 

as before. Not that we eyer adviſed the King 
to rule without a parliament, but were very de- 
firous of putting him out of the e f 
calling one, at leaſt, at that period. 


But. the eighth article of the Scott demands 
expreſſly required; That an Engliſt parliament 
mig be be⸗ called to remove all obſtructions o? 
commetce,” and to / ſettle peace, religion and 
liberty; and in another article they tell the 
King, the 24th of September, being the time 
his Majeſty appointed for the meeting of the 
ers, will make it too long before the parli- 
àment meet! And in another, That a parlia- 
ment was the only way of ſettling peace, and 
bringing them to his Majeſty's obedience. 


When we ſaw this in the army, it was time 
to look about. Every body indeed perceived 
that the Score army, would call an Englifh par- 
liament; and whatever averſion the King had 
to it, all ſaw he was obliged to comply; and 
now thoſe who adviſed the IP to this * 
began to ſee their error. 8 
While theſe were tranſacting, the aſſembly 
of the peers met at Tor; and by their advice, 
a a treaty was begun with the Scots. I had the 
honour to be ſent with the firſt ane which 
be in writing.” * 
1 * Wt; attended with a trumpet and 2 
wes guard 
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guard of 500 hurſa, -to the Scots quarters; Was 
ſtopped at ee and my errandheing 
known, General, Leſley ſent a 251 major and 
50 horſe to feceive me, hut would let neither 


my trumpet or guard ſet foot within their quar- 


ters. In this manner I was conducted to an 8 
Zucdlience in the chapter-houſe at Durham, 


where a committee of Scots lords who att 


the army, received me Very, courteouſſy, and 


- gave. me their anſwer in writing aIſo . 


It was in this anſwer they ſhewed,, at leaſt to 


me, their deſign of embroiling the King with 


his Engl. iſh. ſubjects, they diſcourſed very freely 
with me, and did not order me to withdraw 
when they debated their private opinions. They hs 


drew. up ſeveral anſwers but did not like them; 
at laſt, they offered me one which I would not 
receive; I thou ght it too inſolent to be borne 
with, and, As — as I can, remember, ran thus; 
1 The Commiſſioners of Scot/aud attending the 


ſervice in the army. fo refuſe any AY, in the | 


| (ity of York.” VT 


One of the 8 who. aid: me 5 
8 more diſtinction than the reſt, and diſ- 
BY courſed freely with me, gave me an-opportunity 


to ſpeak more freely of this than I expected. 
I told them, if they would return to his Ma- 
jeſty an anſwer. fit for me to carry, or if they 
would ſay they would not treat at all, I would 
deliver ſuch a meſſage: but I intreated them to 
confider the anſwer was to their Soytreign, and 
to whom they made a great profeſſion of duty 

een leaſt they oaghe to give dh their 
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to name ſome other place, or humbly to'defire 
his Majeſty to name ſome other place: but their 
ö ſending word*they-would not treut at 2974, I 
conld by nedneans deliver, for when put into 
Engi woul® ſignify, they would not treat ate 
: all. Hr. Nur l: 2 ON CS ohn. 1 . 
"Fuſed" à brett many reaſons 260 argumente 
with i Lt andat faſt, with dif- 
feulty, ' obtained of them to give" the reaſon ;* 
Which was; the Earl of Seruffori having che 
chief command at Tor, whom they declared 
0 their mortal“ enemy, he having declared hem 3 
retzels it Tem]... 3, balls 
"With this anfver I returned. 1 bold Bake 
no Obſervatiqn in the ſhort time I was with” 
8 for T' ald dut one night and was guard- 
ed is a cloſe prifotter all the while.” I aw eve 
of their officers whom I knew, but they 
daft ndt ſpeak to me; and if they had offeted, 
y guard world not have permitted them,” 


Ne Neils ge 


In this manner I was conducted out of OY 


quarters. to my own. party again, and having ** E=; 
livered,my meſſage to, the King, and told ; 
Majeſty the, e 1 ſaw he 0 
the account O F the hau hty behaviour of the © 
Seats with ſome regret ; LED it was his Ma- 
jelty's s tine now to bear, and therefore the. Scots ® 
were com ml with and the treaty appointed at 
, Rippon; here, after much debate, abba pep 
liminary articles were agreed upon, as, a 
tion of arms, quarters and bounds to OE ar 


niles, ſubſiftence-to the Sort army, and the fe. 
TE due 
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or complying with 
ds would be ruine "0 


I The parliament now grew mad in their turn. 
and as the proſperity of any party is the time to 
|  ſhew their diſcretion, the parliament ſhewed, 
they knew as little where to ſtop. as other peos . 


ple. 


[EE 


The King was not in a condition t to deny 


— and — could be demanded but 


they puſhed it. They attainted the Earl of 


 Strafferd,, and thereby made the King cut of 
his right hand to ſave his left, and not ſave it 


neither. They obtained another bill, to em- 
power them to ſit during their own pleaſure, 
and after them, triennial parliaments to: meet, 


whether the King called them or not; and the 


ing of this completed his Majeſty” s ruin. 


7 "4 1 i 


5 Had the houſe only regulated the abuſes of 
ths court, puniſhed evil counſelors, and re- 
ſtored parliaments to their original and juſt pow - 


ers, all had been well, and the King, though 
he had been morè than imortified, and yet reaped 


the benefit of future peace; for now the Soc 
were ſent home, after having eaten up two 
counties, and received a prodigious ſam of mo- 


ney to boot; -and the King, though too late, 
des in perſon to Edinburgh, and grants them 
all they could deſire, and more than they aſked; 


but in En gland, the deſire of ours were unbound- 


ed, and. Ns: at all extremes. 
They threw out the biſhops from geting gin che 


none; made a proteſtation equivalent to the 


Scotoh covenant; and this done, printed their 
remonſtrance. This ſo provoked the King, he 
reſolves upon feizing ſome of the members, and 
in an ill hour enters the houſe in perſon to take 


4 them. Thus one imprudent thing on one hand 


produced another on the other, till the King 


7 . te e to leave them ito themſelves, for 


3 TE er fear 
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feat of being mobbed into ſomething o or other | 
unworthy of himſelf. - 


Theſe proceedings began to three the ert 


| / | Jity and gentry of England; for however willing 


we were to have evil counſellors removed, and 
the government return to a ſettled and legal 
courſe, according to the happy conſtitution of 
this nation, and might have been forward enough 
to have owned the King had been miſled, and 
impoſed upon to do things which he had rather 
had not been done; yet it did not follow, that 
all the powers and prerogatives of the crown 
ſhould devolve upon the parliament, and the 
King in a manner be depoſed, or elſe ſacrificed 
to the fury of the rabble.— The heats of the 
houſe running them thus to all extremes, and 
at laſt to take from the King the power of the 
militia, which indeed were all that was left to 
make him any thing of a King, put his' Majeſty 
upon oppoſing force with force; and thus the 


155 flame of civil war began. 


However backward: I was in engaging in the 
Fa year's expedition againſt the Scots, I was 
as forward now; for I waited: on the King at 
- Fork, where a gallant company of gentlemen as 

ever were ſeen in England, engaged themſelves 
to enter into his ſervice; and here ſome of us 

formed ourſelves into maps: for * guard of = 

his perſon. 

The King having been” waited when by the 
gentry of Yorkſhire, and having told them his 
_ reſojutionot erecting his royal ſtandard, and re- 


"ceived from. them __ aſſurances of ſupport ; 
diſmiſſes 


- — 


Dn Wo 


difiniſſes them and marches to Hull, where lay 


he train of artillery, and all the arms and ammu- 
nition belonging to the northern army which 


had been diſbanded. But here the parliament 
had been beforehand with his Majeſty, ſo that 


vhen he came to Hull, he found the gates ſhut, 
and Sir fon Hotham, the governor, upon the 
walls, t 

mility and proteſtations of loyalty to his — 
yet with a poſitive denial to admit any of the 


King's attendants into the town. If his Ma- 


jeſty pleaſed. to enter the town in perſon with 


35 any reaſonable number of his houſhold, he 


would ſubmit, but would not be prevailed on 


to receive the King, as he would be received, 


with his den mough * were then very 
few. = 


The King was exceedingly N at this 5 


repulſe, and indeed it was a great ſurpriſe to 


us all; for certainly never Prince began a war 


againſt the whole ſtrength of his kingdom, un- 


der the circumſtances that he was in. He had 
not a garriſon | or a company of ſoldiers in his 


pay. not a ſtand of arms or a barrel of powder, 


muſquet, cannon or mortar, not a ſhip of all 


the fleet, nor money in his treaſury to procure 

them; whereas the parliament had all his navy, 
ordinance, ſtores, magazines, arms, ammuni- 
tion and revenue in their keeping. And this 1 
take to be another defect of the King's counſel, 
and a ſad inſtance of the diſtraction of his af- 


fairs; that when he ſaw how all things were 


5 going to wreck, as it was E but he 
ſhould, 


ough with a great deal of ſeeming hu- 


- *; 


— 
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- a "OT it is plain he did FI it, that he: 
ſhould not long enough before it came to extre- 
mities, ſoeure the navy, magazines and ſtores 
of war, in the hands of his truſty ſetvants that 


would! have been ſure to have preſerved them 


for him at a time when he wanted them. 


It cannot be ſuppoſed, but the gentry of R 
land, who generally preſerved their loyalty. for 
their royal maſter, and at laſt heartily ſhewed 
it, were exceedingly diſcouraged at firſt, when _ 
they ſaw the parliament had all the means of 
making war-in their own hands, and the King 5 
was naked and deſtitute both of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and money to procure them. Not but. 
the King, by extraordinary application, reco- 
vered the diforder the want of theſe things had. 
thrown him i into, and e himſelf with all ; 
things needful. 


But my n was this, had kw Majeſty 
had the magazines, navy and forts in his own 
hand, the gentry, who wanted but the proſpect 
of ſomething to encourage them, had come in 
at firſt, and the parliament being, unprovided, 
would have been prefently reduced to reaſon.— 


But this was it that balked the gentry of 2. ork- 


ſhire, who went home again, giving the King 


good promiſes, but never appeared for him, till 


by raiſing a good army in Shropſhire and Wales, 
he marched towards London, and they there 


Was a proſpect of being ſupported. PERS 


In this 8 _ —_— end his dard. 
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the king 's n for the appestanee to d 
royal Randard. was but fmall. The afftont the 
King had met with at Hull, had balked and dif- 
pirited the northern gentry, and the King's af 
fairs looked with a very difmal aſpect. We had 
expreſſes from Lusdom of the prodigious ſueceſs 
of the parliament's levies, how their men came 
in faſter than they could entertain them; and 
that arms were delivered out to whole compa- 
nies liſted together, and the like. All this 
while the King had not got together a thouſand 


foot, and had no arms for them neither. When 
the King ſaw this, he immediately difpatthes: 


five ſeveral meſſengers, whereof one went totlie: 
Marquis of Worcefter, into Wales; one to. the 
Queen, then at Windfor; one to the Duke of 
Newcaſtle, then Marquis of Newcaftle, into the 
north; one into Scotland, and one into France, 


where the Queen ſoon after arrived to raiſe mo- 


ney, buy arms, and to get what aſſiſtance ſhe 


could among her own friends : nor was her Ma- 
jeſty idle, for ſhe ſent over ſeveral ſhips laden 


with arms and ammunition, together with a fine 
train of artillery, and a great many very 
officets; and though one of the firit fell into 


the hands of the parliament, with 300 barrels 


of powder, ſome arms and 1 50 gentlemen, yet 
moſt of them found means, one way or other, 


to get to us, and moſt of the ſhips the Queen 


freighted arrived; and at laſt her Majeſty came 
herſelf and brought an extraordinary ſupply, 
both of men, money, arms, &œ. with which 


the jained the Ki 8 forces n t the Earl of 
5 Te bs ay; "OT 
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: Mc fe i in the north. F zadivg his Majeſty. 


thus beſtirring himſelf to muſter his friends to- 
, I aſked him if he thought it might not 


de for his Majeſty's ſervice to let me go among, 
my friends, ad his loyal ſubjects about Shrew/- 


bury? Yes, ſays the King, ſmiling, I intend 
vou © ſhall, and I defign to go with you mytelf, 
I did not underſtand what the King meant then, 


and did not think it good manners to enquire z- 
but the next day I found all things diſpoled ior. 


a march, and the King on horſeback by eight 
of the clock; when calling me to him, he told 


me I ſhould go before, and let my father and 


all my friends know, he would be at Shrewſbury 


the Saturday following. I left my equivages, 
And taking Holſt with only one ſervant, was at 
my father's the next morning by break of day. 
He was not ſurpriſed at the news of the King's 


coming at all; for, it ſeems, he, together with 


the loyal gentry of thoſe parts, had ſent parti- 
cularly to give the King an invitation to move 


that way, which I was not made privy to; 
with account of what encouragement they had 


there in, the endeavours made for his intereſt. 


In ſhort, the whole country were entirely for 


the King, and ſuch was the univerſal j Loy the 
People ſhewed when the news of his Majeſty's. 
coming down was poſitively known, that all 
manner of buſineſs were laid aſide, and the whole 

body of the 1 ſremed to be reſolved * 
* war. 


As this gave a new fact to the King 8 affairs, 


6 q muſt o own it filed : me with j Joy 3 for T was 
| ec! 


* 


tant 


ifonithed before, when I conſidered whatithe 
King and his friends were like to be expoſed to. 
The news of the. proceedings of the parliament, 
and their powerful preparations were now no 
more terrible. The King came at the time 
pointed, and having lain at my father's homies 
one night, entered Shrewſbury in the morning. 
The acclamations of the people, the concourſe 

of the nobility and gentry about his perſon, and 
the crowds which now came every * to 3 
his ſtandard were incredible. 


The loyalty of the Engliſb gentry was not 
only worth notice, but their very great power 
in this matter was extraordinary viſible, . The 
King, in about fix weeks time (which was the 


molt of his ſtay. at Shrewſbury} was ſupplied 


with money, arms, ammunition and a train of 
_ artillery, alſo liſted a bong of an army p 
of 20000 men. 


His Majeſty ſeeing the ai wich of bis 
people, immediately iſſued out commiſſions and 
formed regiments of horſe and foot; and hav- 
ing ſome experienced officers about him, toge= 
ther with about fixteen'who came from Franre, 
with a ſhip loaded with arms and ſome field= 
pieces which came very ſeaſonably into the Se- 
vern; the men were exerciſed, regularly diſci- 

lined and quartered, and now we began to look 
like ſoldiers. My father had raiſed a regiment 
of horie at his own charge, and completed them, 
and the King gave out arms to them from the 
fupplies which 1 mentioned came from abroad. 
n party of horle,. all brave: ſtout * 
| We 


che, cenceurſe of 
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well: mounted, came in from Tiaucgſbür, an 

the Earl of Derby at the head of them. The 
Vablmen came in by droves; and fo great were 
that the King began 
to think of marching, add pave the command, 
as well as the truſt of regulating the army, 19 
_ tbe brave Eatlof Lindſey, as general of the foot. 
"The parliament general being the Earl of Bfex, 
two.braver men, or two better officers, were not 
an the kingdom; they had both been old ſoldi- 
ers, and had ſerved together as volunteers, in 
che Jow country wars; under Prince Maurice. 
Ibey had been comrades and companions a- 
chtqad, and now came to Face, one erer as 

| ur mies in the field. 1 85 ; 


Such was the redete uſed by the Kivg 
| 4500 his friends in the levies of- this firſt army, 

that notwithſtanding the wonderful expedition | 
the parliament made, the King was in the field 
before them; and now the gentry in other parts 
of the nation beſtirred themſelves, and ſeized 
upon and garriſoned ſeveral conſiderable places 
for the King. In the north, the Earl of Ner- 
#ajtle not only garriſoned the moſt conſiderable 
Places, but even the general poſſeſſion of the 
north were for the King, excepting Hull and 

ſome few places, which the old Lord Fairfax 
Had taken up for the parliament. On the other 
hand, Cornmall entire, and moſt of the e 


* 


2 aavatios were the King's. 


Phe parliament had their chief interedt inthe 
5 South and eaſtern parts of England; as Kent, 
5 e Sauer 3 . Sufol, Nall Gave 


- br age, 


5 Ts 3. 
bridge, Bedford, H. untingdbn, ; Hertford, Bucks 


inghamfhire, and the other midland counties. 
Theſe were called, or ſome of them at leaſt, the 


aſſociated counties; and felt little of the war, 


other than the charges; but the main ſupport of 

the parliament was the city of London. The 
King made the ſeat of his court at Oxford» which 
he cauſed to be regularly fortified. . The Lord 
Sey had been here, and had poſſeſſion of the city 

for the enemy, and was debating about fortify- 

ing it, but came to no reſolution, which was a 
very great overſight in them; the ſituation of 
the place and the importance of it, on many ac- 
counts, to the city of London, conſidered. They 


would have retrieyed this error afterward, but 


then it was too late, for the King made it the 
head quarters, received great ſupplies and aſ- 
ſiſtance from the wealth of the colleges, and the 
plenty of the neighbouring country. Abingdon, 
Wallingford, Bafing and Reading, were all gar- 
riſoned and fortified as outworks to defend this 
as the centre. And thus all England became 
the theatre of blood, and war was ſpread into 

every corner of the country, . as yet chere 
was no ſtroke ſtruck. 


1 heb command in this army; my kather 
led his own regiment, and old as he was, would 
not leave his royal maſter, and my elder brother 
ſtaid at home to ſupport the family. As for 
me, I rode a volunteer in the royal troop of 
guards, which may very well deſerve that title, 


being eompoſed of young gentlemen, ſons of 


| = hag * * of the nation, 


6 | 
and I think not a perſon of ſo mean a birth or 
fortune as myſelf. We reckoned in this troop 
_ thirty-two lords, or who came afterward to be 
ſuch, thirty-eight younger ſons of the nobility, 


five French noblemen, and the reſt gentlemen | 
of very good families and eſtates. 


And that J may give the due to their perfor 
.valour, many of this troop lived to have regi- 
ments and troops under their command, in the 


 fervice of the King; many of them loſt their | 


lives for him, and moſt of them their eſtates: 
nor did they behave unworthy of themſelves in 
their firſt ſhewing their faces to the ener. as 
ſhall be mentioned in its place. 


While the King remained at Shrewſbury, his 
loyal friends beſtirred themſelves in ſeveral parts 
of the kingdom. Goring had ſecured Port f 
mouth; but being young in matters of war, and 
not in time relieved; though the Marquis of 
Hertford was marching to relieve him, yet he 
was obliged to quit the place, and ſhipped him- 
ſelf for Holland, from whence he returned with 
relief for the King, and afterward did very good 
| ſervice upon all occaſions, and very effectually 
cleared himſelf of the ſcandal the haſty ſurren- 
der of Port ſinouth had brought upon him. 


The chief power of the King's forces hay in 
thies places, Cornwall, Yorkſhire and at Shrew/=. 
bury.—In. Cornwall, Sir Ralph Hopton, after- 
ward Lord Hopton; Sir Bevil Granvil and Sir 
Nicholas: Slamming, ſecured all the country, and 
afterward ſpread themſelves over Devonſhire and 


Somerſet ſhire ; took NE from the parliament, 
"L116 | + V fortified Ba 
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fortified Bridgwater and Barnſtable; and beat 
Sir William Waller at the battle of Roundway 
Down,. which I ſhall touch at more particularly 
when I come to recite the * of my Own tra- 
vels that way. | 
In the gorth, the Marquis, of Newcaſtle toy. 
cured all the country, garriſoned York, Scarbo- 
rough, Carlifle, Newcaſtle, Pontęfract, Leeds, , 
and all the conſiderable places; took the field 
with a very good army, though afterward he 
proved mare unſucceſsful than the reſt, having. 
the whole power of a kingdom at his back, the 
Scots coming in with an army to the aſſiſtance 


af the parliament; which indeed was the gene- 


ral turn of the ſcale of the war; for had it not 
been for this Scots army, the King had moſt 
certainly reduced the parliament, at leaſt to $008. 
terms of peace, in two years time. 


The King was the third-article. His force 


at Shrewſbury I have noted already; the alacrity 
of the gentty filled him with hopes, and all 
his army with vigour, and the 8th of October, 

1642, his Majeſty gave orders to march. The 
Earl of Eſſe had ſpent above a month after his 
leaving London (for he went from thence the 
gth of September, in modelling and drawing 
together His forces; his rendezvous was at St. 
Alban s, from whence he marched to Northamp- 


ton, Coventry and Warwick, leaving garriſons 
in them, he comes on to Worcefter. Being thus 


advanced, he poſſeſſes Oxford, as I noted before, 
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of all which clave, except Glouceſter, re 
bim back to London in a veryflittle r 


Sir John Byron had raiſed a very good party 
of oo horſe, moſtly gentlemen, for the King, 
had poſſeſſed Oxford; but on the apf 33 
of the Lord Say quitted it, being now but an 
open town, and retreated to Morceſter: from 
whence, on the apprœach of Eſex e army, he re- 
treated to the King. And now all things grew 
ripe for action, both parties having ſecured their 
_ poſts and fettled their ſchemes of the war, taken | 
heir poſts and places as their meaſures and op- 
pPortunities directed, the field was next in their 
eye, and the ſoldiers began to enquite when 
they ſhould fight; for as yet there had deen lit- 
tile or no blood drawn, but it was not long 
fore they had enough of it; for I believe I 
challenge all the hiſtorians in Europe to tell me 
of any War in the world where, in the ſpace of 
four years, there were ſo many pitched batiles, 
ſieges, fights and ſkirmiſhes, as in this war; we 
never encamped or entrenched, never fortified 
the avenues to our poſts, or lay fenced: with ri- 
vers and defiles ; here was no leaguers in the 
field. as at the tory of Neremberg, neither had 
our ſoldiers any tents, or what they call heavy 
baggage. It was the general maxim of this 
1 war, where is the enemy? Loet us go and 
„fight them: or, on the other hand, if the enemy 
RES - coming, what was to be done? Why. 
8 what ſhould be done? > Draw- out into the 
' fields and Gght them. I cannot fay it was pru- 
* fence < of the * and had the King fought 


— 


leſs 
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Joſs he. had gained more: and I ſhall remark ſe- 

vera] times, when the eagerneſs of fighting was 

the worſt counſel, and proved our loſs.” This - 

benefit however happened in general to the 

country, that it made # quick; though a bloody; 
end of the wat, which — had laſted: tilb 
it might have ruined the whole nation. 11 


bn the roth of Ofober the King's army were 

in full march, his Majeſty genesis, the 
Eark of Lindſey general if the foot, Prince Ru- 
pert general of the horſe; and the firſt action in 
the Feld was by Prince Rupert and Sir fohn. 
Byron. Sir Jobn had brought his body of 50 
horſe, as noted already, from Oxford to Mora 
ceſter ; the Lord Say, with a ſtrong party, being 


in the neighbourhood of Oxford and expected in 5 


the lei Colonel Sandys, a hot man, who had 
more courage than ee advances with, 
about 3500 horſe and dragoons, with deſign. to 
beat Sir Fobn Byron out of Worceſter, and dann 
poſt there for the parliament. 


The King had notice that the Earl of Ess 
was deſigned for Worcefter, and Prince Rupert 
was · ordered to advance with a body of horſe and 
dragoons to face the enemy, and bring off Sir 
John Byron. This his Majeſty did to amuſe 
the Earl of Eſſex, that he might expect him 
that way; whereas the King's deſig: was to get 
— — the Earl of Eſer s army and the city 
of London z and his Majeſty s end was doubly 
anſwered, for he not only drew E/ex on to Wore 
cefer, where he ſpent more time than hie needed, 
| bet he beat the party into the . 


* 
- 4 4 * 
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I went volunteer i in this party, and ode I 
my father's regiment ; for though we really ex- 
125 not to ſee the enemy, yet I was tired with 
ying ſtill. We came to Morceſter juſt as no- 
tice was brought to Sir John Byron, that a party 
of the enemy were on the march for that place, 
upon which the Prince immediately conſulting 
what was to be done, reſolves tt magch the 585 
Morning and fight them. GS Ti 


The enemy, who lay at Penne TRE? ebe 
miles from Worcgſter, nd; as 1 believe, had no 
notice of our march, came on very 1 
in the morning, and found us fairly drawn up 
to receive them. I muſt confeſs, this was the 
dlunteſt downright way of making war that ever 
was ſeen. The enemy, who, in all the little 
knowledge I had of war, ought to have diſcovered 
our numbers, and gueſſed by our poſture what 
our deſign was, might eaſily have informed 
themſelves, that we intended to attack them, 
and ſo might have ſecured the advantage of al 
bridge in their front ; but without any regard 
to theſe methods of policy, they came on at all 
hazards, Upon this notice, my father propoſed 
to the Prince, to halt for them, and ſuffer our- 
ſelves to be attacked, fince we found them wil- 
ling to give us the advantage. The Prince —4 
proved of the advice, ſo we halted within view: , 
of a bridge, leaving ſpace enough on our front 
for about half the number of their forces to paſs. 
and draw up; and at the bridge was poſted a- 
bout-5o dragoons, with orders to retire as ſoon 
us the enemy advanced, as if hey he had been afraid. 


On 


1 
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On the right of the road was a ditch, and-a very 
high bank behind, where we. had placed 300, 
_ dragoons, with orders to lie flat on their faces 
till the enemy had paſſed the bridge, and to let. 
fly among them as ſoon as our trumpets ſounded. 
a charge. Nobody but Colonel Sandys would 
have been caught in fuch a ſnare; for he might 
eaſily have ſeen, that when he was over the 
bridge, there was not room enough for him to 
fight: but the Lord of Hoſts was fo much in 
their mouths (for that was the word for that 
day) that they took little heed how to conduct 
the hoſt of the Lord to their advantage. 


he 


As we expected, they appeared, beat our dra- 
goons from the bridge, and paſſed it: we ſtood . 
rm in one line with a reſerve and expected 4 
charge ; but. Colonel Sandys ſhewing a great 
deal more judgment than we thought he was 
maſter of, extends himſelf to the left, finding 
the ground too ſtrait, and began to form his: 
men with a great deal of readineſs and ſkill ; for 
by this time he ſaw our number was greater 
than he expected. The Prince perceiving. it, 
and foreſeeing that the ſtratagem of the dragoons 
at the ſame time ſtanding upon their feet, pour- 
ed in their ſhot upon thoſe that were palling the 
bridge: this ſurpriſe put them into ſuch diſor- 
der, that we had” but little work with them; 
for though Colonel Sandys with the troops next 
him. ſuſtained the thock: very well, and behaved: 
themſelves gallantly enough, yet the confuſion 
beginning in their reer, thoſe that had not yet 
. patied the bridge were kept by the fire of the 
| Sr BE ERS 


t by 
tagoons, ant { the reſt were eallly cut ti Halen, | 
O©6lonel Sandys was mortally ounded and taken” 
priſoner, and the erod was fo great to get back, 
that many puſhed into the watef, and were ra- 
ther ſmothered than drowned. Some of them 
who never came into the fight, were ſo frighted, 
they never looked behind them, till they came 

to'Perſhore; as we were afterward informed, tbe 

Iffe-guards of the genera] who had quartered in 
the town, left it in diſorder enough, axpating: 
us at the heels of their men. 


If our buſineſs had been to keep the parlia- 

ment aftny from coming to Worcefter, we had 
a. very good opportunity to have ſecured. the 
bridge at Perybore ; but our deſign lay another 


3 5 way, as I have ſaid, and the King was for draws 


ig E/ex on to the Severn, in hopes to get he- 
hind him, which fell out accordingly, 117 * 
Eſſex, ſpurred by. this affront in the infancy 
8 of their affairs, advances the next day, and came 
to Per/bare time enough to be at the funeral of 
 fome of his men; and from thence he advances - 
to Warceſter. We marched back to Worceſter 
extremely pleaſed with the good ſueceſs of our 
firſt attack; and our men were ſo fluſhed with 
this little victory, that it put vigour into the 
whole army. The enemy loſt about 3000 men, 
and we carried away near 1 50 prifoners, with 
Foo horles, ſome ſtandards and arms, and among 
tze priſoners their colonel, but a died 2 litele 
| . of his wounds. | 
VD Upen the approach of the enemy, Worcefer „ 
wee * and the. _ marched back to 
| 7 | join | 


7 
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join the King s army which lay then at Bedi ; 
north, Ludlow and thereabout. As the King, 

expected it fell out; Effex found ſo much work 

at Worceſter to ſettle parliament quarters, and 
fecure: Briſtol, Gloncefter and Hereford,” that it 
gave the King a full day's march of him; ſo the 
King having the ſtart, moves towards London ; 
_ and Effex, nettled to be both beaten in fight and 
outdone in conduct, ors a and follows. my 
King. 8 8 rl. | dt 


The backen and the Tai too, were 
in a ſtrange conſternation at this miſtake of their 
general; and had the King, whoſe great miſ- 
fortune was always to follow precipitant advices, 
puſhed on his firſt deſign, which he had formed 
with very good reaſon, and for which he had 
been dodging with Eſſex eight or ten days, 5E. 
marching difectly to London, where he had a 
very great intereſt, and where his friends were 
not oppreſſed and impoveriſhed, as they after- 
ward were, he had turned the ſcale of his affairs. 
Every man expected it, and the members began 
to ſhift for thenſclveh. expreſſes were ſent on 
the heels of one another to the Earl of Eſſex, to 
haſten after the King, and if poſſible to bring 
him to'a battle. Some of theſe letters-fell into 
bur hands, and we might eaſily diſcover, that 
the parliament were. in the laſt confuſion at the 
thoughts of our coming to London: beſide this, 
the city were in a worſe fright than the houſe, 
and the great moving men began to go out of 
town. In e they expected. us, and we ex- 
Eo TRE ec Fe peQed 
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| 2 to * but Providence, fie our tui 
8 ad otherwiſe determined it. enen : ; 


. Eſſex, Ne ep news of the King's > Ward 
Þ upoũ rece _ of the parliament” &letters, makes 
long marches after us, and on the 23d of Ocło- 

| br, reaches the village of Keynton in Warwick- 
The King was almolt as far-as Banbury, 

wil there calls a council of war. Some of the 

dld officers that foreſaw the advantage the King 
had, the concern the city were in, and the vaſt 
addition both to the reputation of his forces, 

and the increaſe of intereſt it would be, if the* 

| Ring could gain that point, urged his Majeſty 
to march on to London. Prince Rupert, and 

the freſh colonels preſſed for fighting, told the 

King it diſpirited the men to march with the 

enemy at their heels; that the parliament army 
were inferior to him by 6000 men, and fatigued 
with haſty marching ; that their orders were to 
fight, he had nothing to do, but to poſt him 
; Cr to advantage, and receive them to their de- 

.-* ſtruction ; that the action near Worcefter had 
Tet him know how eaſy. i it was to deal with a raſh . 
enemy; and that it was a diſhonour for him, 

- Whole forces were fo much ſuperior, to be pur- 
ſued by his ſubjects in rebellion. Theſe and the 
like arguments prevailed with the King to alter 

bis wiſer meaſures and reſolvs to fight. Nor 
Was this all, when a reſolution of fighting was 
taken, that part of the advice which they wo 
were for fighting gave, as a reaſon for the « | 
nion was. forgot, and inſtead of halting, Li 


; Poſting ourfelyes to advantage till the enemy 
N came 


- 
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came up, we were ordered to march back, and 
meet them. 
Nay, ſo eager. was the Prixice for fighting, 
' that when from the top of Edgebill, the enemy's 
army were deſcried at the bottom between them 
and the village of Keynton, and that the enemy 
had bid us 8 by diſcharging three can- 
nons, we accepted the challenge, and anſwer- 
ing with two ſhot from our army, we muſt needs 
forſake the advantages of the hills, which they 
muſt have mounted under the command of our 
cannon, and march down to them into the plain. 
I confeſs, I thought here was a great deal more 
gallantry than diſcretion ; for it was plainly. 
taking an advantage out of our own hands, and 
putting it into the hands of the enemy. An 
enemy that muſt fight, may always be fought 
with to advantage. My old hero, the glorious 
Guſtavus Adolphus, was as forward to fight as 
any man of true valour mixt with any policy 
need be, or ought to be; but he uſed to ſay, 
An enemy reduced to a neceſſity « of fighting, 
were half beaten.” 24 . 


It js true, we were all but young in | the war ; 
the ſoldiers hot and forward, and eagerly deſired 
to come to hands with the enemy. But I take 
the more notice of it here, becauſe the King in 
this acted againſt, his own meaſures :. for it was 
the King himſelf that had laid thefdeſign of get- 
ting the ſtart of Eſſex, and marching to London. 
His friends had invited and expected him there, 
and ſuffered deeply for the omiſſion; yet he gave 
| . to theſe N counſels, and fuffered his 

| | : e 
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; judgment tc to be over-ruled by mejaliey of voices; 
an error, I fay, . the King of Sweden was never 
guilty of: for if all the « officers at a council of 
war were of a different opinion, yet unleſs their 
reaſons maſtered his judgment, their votes never 
altered his meaſures: This was the error of our 
good, but unfortunate maſter, three times in 
this war, and particularly in two of the greateſt 
battles of the time, VIZ. this of AS and 
that of Naſeby. = | 1 


The reſolution for Rr ls being pobliceg 
in the army, gave an univerſal joy to the ſoldi- 
ers, who expreſſed an extraordinary ardour for 
fighting. . I remember, my father talking with 
me about it, aſked me what I thought of the 

approaching battle. I told him, I thought the 

King had done very well; for at that time I did 

not conſult the extent 'of the deſign, and had a 
mighty mind, like other raſh people, to ſee it 
brought to a day, which made me anſwer my 
father as I did: * but, Sir (ſaid 1) I doubt 
there will be but indifferent doings on both 
ſides, between two armies made up of freſh men, 
that have never ſeen any ſervice.“ My father 
minded little what I fpoke of that; but when I 
| ſeemed pleaſed that the King had reſolved to 
fight, he looked angrily at me, and told me he 
was ſorry could ſee no farther into things. 1 
tell you (fays he, haſtily) if the King thould 
kill and take priſoners this whole army, gene- 
ral and all, the parliament will have the victo- ä 
ry; for we have loſt more by flipping this op- 


85 of — into London, than we ſhalb 
8 ever 
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ever get by ten battles,” I "FRI of this 
afterward to convince me of the weiglit of what 
my father ſaid, and ſo did the King too; but it 
Was then too late, ee * 8010 in war are 
never recoyered. 
We were now in full n to ks 11 the Earl i 
of Effex. It was on Sunday Meng the 24th 
of October, 1642, fair weather over our head, 
but the ground very heavy and dirty. As ſoon”. 
as we came to the top of Edgehill, we diſcovered 
their whole army. They were not drawn up, 
having had two miles to march that morning; 
but they were very buſy forming their lines and 
poſting their regiments as they came up. Some 
of their horſe were exceedingly fatigued, having 
marched 48 hours together; and had they been 
ſuffered to follow us three or four days march 
farther, ſeveral of their regiments of horſe would 
' have been quits ruined; and their foot would 
have been rendered unſerviceable for the POS” t 
but we had no Patience. 5 


+ . 


As ſoon as our whole army were come to the 
top of the hill, we were drawn up in ordegFof 
battle. The King's army made a very fine ap- 
pearance; and indeed they were a body of gal- 
lant men as ever appeared in the field, and as 
well furniſhed at all points. The hook exceed - 
ing well accoutred, being moſt of them gentle- 
men and volunteers; ; ſome whole regiments 
ſerving without pay. Their horſes very good 
and fit for ſervice as could be deſired. The 
whole army were not above 18000 men, and 
ys oneiny: not above 1900 over or under, tho 


1 


0. 
4% 
" we bad EF told, . were not above 12009 = 
but they had been e with $9209. men 
from, Northampton. - b 
The King was with the 8 the Earl os 
Lindfey, i in the main hattle; Prince Rupert com- 
manded the tight wing, and the Marquis of 
Hertford, the Lord Willoughby, and ſeveral other 
very good officers, the left.—T he ſignal of bat- 
tle being given with two cannon, we marched i in 
order of battalia down the hill, being drawn up 
in two lines with bodies of reſerve; the enemy 
advanced to meet us much in the ſame form, 
With this difference only, that they had placed 
their cannon on the rights. and the King had 
| - placed ours in the centre before, or rather be- 
tween two great brigades of foot. Their can- 
non began with us firſt, and did ſome miſcbief 
among tlie dragoons of our left wing; but our 
officers perceiving the ſhot took the men, and 
miſſed the horſes, ordered all to alight, every 
man leading his horſe to advance in the ſame. 
order ; and this ſaved our men, for moſt of the 
enemy s ſhot flew over their heads. Our can- 
non made a terrible execution upon their foot 
for à quarter of an hour, and put tfiem into great. 
confafion, till the general obliged them to halt 
and changed the poſture of his front, marching 
round a ſmall rifi ing ground * which he W 


ed the fury of our, aftillery. 


By this time the wings were 3 = 
Kidg having given the ſignal of battle, and or- 85 
_ dered the right wing to fall on. Prince Rupert : 


who:asis ſaid, commanded that Wg fell th 
BYE WI 
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with ſuch ft and aſked: the left wing bg the | 
arliament army ſo \cffe@uallly that in a moment 
be filled all with terror and confuſion. Dom- 
miſſary General Ramſey, a Scotebman, à low 
country ſoldier and an experienced officer, com- 
manded their left wing; and though he did HJ 
that an expert ſoldier and a brave commander 
could do, yet it was to no purpoſe; his lines 
were immediately broken and overwhelmed in 
a trice. ,Two regiments of foot, whether as 
part of the left wing or on the left of the main 
body, I know not, were "diſordered by their 
own horſe, and rather trampled to death by the 
| horſes, than beaten by our men; but they were 
' fo entirely broken and diſordered, that I do not 
remember they ever made one, volly upon dur 
men; for their own horſes * running away, and 
falling foul on theſe foot, were fo vigorouſly 
followed by our men, that the foot never had a 
moment to rally or look behind them. The 
point of the left wing of horſe were not ſo ſoon. 
broken as the reft, and three regiments of them 
ſtood firm for ſome time. The dexterous offi- 
cers of the other regiments taking the opportu 
nity, rallied a great many of their ſcattered men 
behind them, and pieced in ſome troops. with 
thoſe regiments ; but after two or three charges, 
which a brigade of our ſecond line following the 
Prince, made upon them, they 0 were broken 
with the reſt, . | 


I remember, chat at the great battle of Tab 
1 ck, the right wing of the Imperialifts having 


allen 3 in upon the. Saxsns with like fury to this, 
bore- 


B 
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bore down all before them, and beat the Saxon 
quite out of the field; upon which the ſoldiers 
cried, Victoria, let us follow.” No, no, 
(cg(aid the old General Ti) let them go, and 
1et us beat the Sweges too, then all is our own.“ 
„ Had Prince Rupert taken this method; and in- 
ſtead of following the fugitives, who were diſ- 
perſed ſo effectually, that two regiments would 
have ſecured them from rallying ; I fay, had he 
fallen in upon the foot, or wheeled' to the left, 
and fallen in upon the rear of the enemy's right 
wing of horſe, or returned to the aſſiſtance of 
the left wing of our horſe, we had gained the 
molt abſolute and complete victory that could 
be; nor had 1000 men of the enemy's army got 
off: but this Prince, who was full of fire, and 
| pleaſed to ſee the rout of the enemy, purſued 
them quite to the town of Keynton, where in- 
deed he killed abundance of their men, and ſome 
time was loſt alſo in plundering the baggage: 
but in the mean time, the glory and advantage 
of the day was loſt to the King ; for the right 
wing of the parliament's horſe could not be 
broken in that manner. 0 | 


Sir W/i/ltiam Balfour made a deſperate charge 
. upon the point of the King's left; and had it 
Eh not been for two regiments of dragoons who 
4. were planted in the reſerve, - had routed the 
whole wing; for he broke through the firſt hne, 
and ſtaggered the ſecond, who advanced to their 
_ aſſiſtance, but was ſo warmly received by thoſe 

|  dragoons, who came ſeaſonably in, and gave 

their firſt fire on horſeback, that his hy .] 
1 85 „%% ro rs checked, 


and with the loſs of a great number of men and 
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checked, and having loſt a great many men, 


was forced to wheel about to his o] men; and 


| 5 the King had three fegiments of horſe, at 


and to have charged him he had been routed, 
The reſt of this wing kept theit ground, and 


receiyed the firſt fury of the enemy with great 


firmneſs: after which, advancing in their turn, 


they were once matters of the Earl of Efex's 
cannon. . And here we loſt another advantage; 


for if any foot had been at hand to ſupport theſe 
horſe, they had carried off the cannon, or turn- 

ed it upon the main. battle of the enemy's foot; 
but the foot were otherwiſe engaged. The 


horſe on this fide fought with great obſtinacy, 


and variety of ſucceſs a great while. Sir Philip 
Stapyltion; who commanded the guards of the 


Earl of Eſſex, being engaged with a party of 
dur Shrewſbury cavaliers, as we called them, was 

once in a fair way to have been cut off by a bri- 
gade of our foot, who being advanced to fall 
on upon the patliament's main body, flanked 


Sir Philips horſe in their way, and facing to the 
left, ſo furfouſly charged him with their pikes, 
that he was obliged to retire in great diſorder, 
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| 1 Hob were thit bu pk o which had 1 hw 8 Sic 
1 - Wiltan Stapylton' s horſe; who being. bravely 
A engaged in the front, the enemy's foot were, 
on a ſudden, charged again in front and flank, 
by Sir William Balfour's horſe, and. diſordered, 
after à very deſperate defence. Here the King * 
ſtandard was taken, the ſtandard bearer, Sir Ed- 
ward Varney, being killed; but it was reſcued. 
= by Captain Smith, and brought to the 
the We" ight, for Which his Majeſty 
knighted the captain. 


This bri gade of foot had bought all the day, 
Wb had not. been broken at laſt, if any horſe 


2 


8 > bad been at hand to ſupport them. The field 
began to be now clear, both armies ſtood, as it 
e, Were, gazing at one another, only the King, 


Having rallied his foot, ſeemed inclined to renew 
the charge, and began to cannonade them, 
which they could not return, moſt of their can- 
non being nailed while they were in our poſſeſ- 
fon, and Pall the Cannoneers killed or fled, and 
our gunners did execution upon Sir William . 
four c troops for a good while. 1 
_ My father's regiment being in the right with 
the Prince, I ſaw little of the Ry ut the 
Tout of the enemy's left, and we had as full a 
victory there as we could deſire, but too much 
xime in in it; we killed about, 2000 men in that 
part ef the action, and having totally — 
em and plundered their baggage, be 


B10 yu of our friends when it was too Tas i < 
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help them. We returned however victorious to 
the King, juſt as the battle was over; the King 
alked the Prince what news? He told him he 
could give his Majeſty a good account of the 


enemy's horſe; © ay, by G—d, ſays. a gentle- 


man that ſtood by me, and of their. garts tog. 


That word was ſpoken with ſuch a ſenſe of the 
misfortune, and made ſuch an impreſſion in the 
whole army, that it occaſioned ſome ill blood 
afterward among us; but the, King took up the 
buſineſs, or it had been of ill conſęquencę; for. 


cerned, that he was very much out of humour 
with the Prince about it. However, his Ma- 
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jeſty upon conſideration; ſoon ended the dif 
pute, by laying his commands on them both to 
ſpeak no bre ef it for that day; and refuſing 
the commiſſion from the colonel, for he was no 


leſs, ſent for them both next morning in pri- 
rare! and made them friends again. 


But to return io our ſtory, we came back o 
the King time enough to put the Earl of Eſex s 
men out of all humour of renewing the fight; 
and as J obſerved before, both parties ſtood ga- 
ang at one another, and our cannon playing 

on them, obliged Sir William Balfour s horſe 
19 wheel off i in ſome diſorder, but the returned 
us none again; which, as we afterward under- 
Rood, was, as I ſaid before, for want of both 
powder and gunners; for the cannoneers and 
firemen were killed; or had quitted their train 
in the fight, when our horſe had oſſeſſion of . 
their artillery ; and as they had bsc up ſome 
of the cannon, ſo they had carried away 15 car- 83 

_ Tlages of powder. - 

Nig ht coming on, 1 all diſcourſe of more 

| c and the King drew off and marched 
+ towards the hills. I know no other token of 
victory which the enemy had, than their lying 
in the field of battle all night, which they did 
1 for no other reaſon, than that having loſt 1 
* = . baggage and proviſions, they had nowhere to go 
and which we did not, becauſè we had good 
Auarters at hand. Fe: 2 
Ihe number of. priſoners, and of the ſlain, 
|,  _ were not very equal; the enemy loſt more men, 
pie woſt of nally: - Sly thouſand men on hay © 
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dey. were killed on the ſpot ; | qherecfi when 
our rolls were examined, we miſſed 2 2500. We 


| loſt our brave general the old Earl of Lindſey, | 


who was wounded and taken priſoner, and died 
of his wounds; Sir Edward Stradling, Colonel 
Lundsford, priſoners ; and Sir Edward: Varney, 


and a great many gentlemen of quality ſlain.— 


On the other hand, we carried off Colonel E. 


munition waggons full of poder and brought 


off about coo horſe in the defeat 


ex, Colonel Ramſey, and the Lord St. Fobn, | 
who alſo died of his wounds; we took five am- 


of the left 


wing, with eighteen | ſtandards and Wenn, and 


Jabs leventeen. 7 4 


The ſlaughter of the left wing was 0 ada 


and the flight ſo effectual, that ſeveral of the 


officers rode clear away, coaſting round, and 
got to London, where they reported, that the 
parliament army were entirely defeated, all loſt, 
killed or taken, as if none but them were left 


alive to carry the news. This filled them with 


conſternation for awhile ; but when other meſ- 


ſengers followed, all was reſtored to quiet again, 


right to give thanks for it; but as to its being 


a victory, neither fide had much to boaſt of, and. — 
they leſs a great deal than we had. 


I got no hurt in this fight ; and indeed we af 


the right wing had but little fighting; I think 
'Y eren my piſtols but once and my carabin. 


twice, 


and the parliament cried. up their victory, and 
ſufficiently mocked God and their general with ' 
their public thanks for it. Truly, as the fight 
was a deliverance to them, they were in the 


: 
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ben for we had more fatigue FROG Gght ; the 
enemy fled, and we had little. to do but to fol- 
lowfand kill thoſe e could overtake. I ſpoiled 

a good horſe, but got à better from the enemy 
in his room, and came home weary enough. 


My father loſt his horſe, and in the fall was 


bruiſed in his thigh by another horſe treading 
on him, Which di ſabled him for ſome time, and, 


at his requeſt, by his Majeſty s conſent, I com- 


manded the regiment in his abſence. 
The enetnꝶ; received a recruit of 4000 men 


the next morning; if they had not, I believe 


they would have gone back towards Worceſter ; 
but, encouragement by that reinforcement; they 


called a council of war, and had a long debate 
| whether they could attack us again? But not- 
withſtanding their great victory, they durſt not 
attempt it, though this addition of ſtrength- 


made them ſuperier to us by 3000 men. 


d 


The Xing indeed N that when theſe - 


n 


tbence t. — eee F e King: . to urge then 


to venture upon him, and eome to a ſecond bat- 


ile, fits down before Banbury, and takes boti 


town and caſtle; and two entire regiments of 


foot and one troop of horſe quitted parliament's 


fervice; and * their arms for the This 
| T 19. 
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was done dino before their faces, ih ; 
| was a better proof of a vicory'on our fide, han 
any they could pretend to. From Banbury We 
marched to Oxford ; and now all men ſaw the 
. parliament had made a' great miſtake (for they 
were not always in the right any more than we} 
to leave Oxford without a garriſon, | The King 
_ cauſed new regular works to be drawn round it, 
and ſeven royal baſtions with ravelins and out- 
works, a double ditch, counterſcarp and c6- 
vered way; all which added to the advantage of 
its ſituation, made it a formidable place, and 
from this time it became our place of arms, and 
the centre of affairs on' the King's fide. . 


If the parliament had the honour, of the field, 
the King reaped the fruits of the victory; for 
all this part of the country ſubmitted to him. 
Eſſex s army made the beſt of their way to Lon- 
dan, and were but in an il condition when, they 
came there, eſpecially their horſe. _ 

The parliament ſenſible of this, apd 1 receiving 
daily accounts of the progreſs we made, began 
to cool a little in their temper, abated, of their 
firſt rage, and voted; an addreſs. for peace; an 
ſent. to the King, to let him know they were 
deſirous to. prevent the effuſion of more blood, 
and to bring things to an accommodation, or, 
as they called it,“ a right underſtanding.” , 

I. was now, by the; King's particular favour, | 
ſummoned ta the councils of War, my father 
continuing abſent and ill; and now. began to 
think of the real grounds, and which was more, 
| of the fen iſſue * the war, I fay, I now be- 
8a 


- 


. 


1 ganz for. cannot fay: that I ever rightly, ated 
matters in my own mind, before, though I*had - 
been enough uſed to blood, and to ſee. the de- 
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ſtruction of the people, lacking. of towns and 
plundering the country, in Germany, and among 
angers; I found a ſtrange, ſecret and unac- 


Lountable ſadneſs upon my ſpirits to ſee this 


acting 1 in my own native country. 5 (Þ grieved 


me to the heart, even in the rout of our enemies, 


to ſee the Aaughter of them; and even in the 

fight, to hear a man cry for quarter in Engl. fb, 
a compaſſion which I had never 
been uſed to; nay, ſometimes it looked to me 


as if ſome of m my own men had been beaten; and 
when I heard a ſoldier cry, O God! I am 
mot, I looked behind me to ſce which of my 
own troop, was fallen. Here I faw myſelf the 
 Eutting of the throats of 1 my friends; and indeed 
Tomie of my near relations. My old comrades 


and fellow ſoldiers in Germany were ſome with 
us, ſome againſt us, as their opinions happened 
to differ 1 in religion. For my part, F confeſs, 
I had not much religion in me at that time; but 
T thought religion rightly practiſed on both hides 
would have made us all better friends,; and 


\._ therefore ſometimes began to think, that both 


the biſhops of our fide, and the preachers on 


_ theirs, made religion rather-the pretence than 


the cauſe of the war ; and from thoſe thoughts 


f J vigorouſly argued it at the council of war, a- h 
gainſt marching to Brentford, while the addreſs 


for a treaty of peace from the parliament was 


in woe for T Was = et the ON by 
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Ehandle which they had given us, and enter- 


ing into a negociation with the advantage of its 


veing © at their own requeſt. 
J thought the King had now in This hands a an 


opportunity to make an honourable peace; for. 
this battle at Edgebill, as much as they boaſted 
of the victory to 0 heakten up their friends, had 


ſorely weakened their army, and diſcouraged 


their party too. The horfe were particularly 
in an ill caſe, the foot greatly diminiſhed, and 
the remainder very ſi fi ckly : but, beſide this, the 


N parliament were greatly alarmed at the progreſs 


we made afterward ; and ſtill feating the King's 
ſurpriſing them, had ſent for the Earl of Efex 
to London, to defend them; by which the coun- 
try Were, as it were, deſerted and abandoned, 

and left to be plundered ; our parties run ovef 
all places at pleaſure. All this while I conſi- 
dered, that whitever the ſoldiers of fortune 


meant By the war, bur deſires were to ſuppreſs 


the Exbrbitant power of a party, to eſtabliſh our 
King in his juſt and legal rights; but not with 
x deſign to deſttoy the conſtitution of govern- 


ment, and the being of parliament z and theres. * 


fore, I thought now was the time for peace, and 


there were à great many worthy gentlemen in 

the army of my opinion; and had our maſter 
had ears to have Ry YE: war ag have bad 
an end here. . 


This addreſs for peace was keccived by the 


_ King at Maidenbeud, whither this army were 


now advanced, and his Maj jeſty returned anſwer” 


| by' Sir Peter Rilleprew,* chit he defired nothing 


Ee more 
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more, and would not be. wanting on his pare. 
Upon this, the parliament named commiſſioners, 
and his Majeſty excepting againſt Sir John Eve- 
lyn, they left him out, and ſent others; defired 
the King to appoint his reſidence near London, 
where the commiſſioners might wait upon him. 
Accordingly the King appointed Windſor for 
the place of treaty, and deſired it might be haſt- 
ened. Thus all things looked with a favoura- 
ble aſpect, when one unlucky action knocked 
it all on the head, and filled both parties with 


more implacable animoſity than they had before, > 


and all hopes of peace vaniſhed. 


During this progreſs of the King's armies, we 
were always abroad with the horſe ravaging the 
country and plundering the roundheads, Prince 
Rupert, a moſt active, vigilant party-man, and 
I muſt own, fitter for ſuch than a general, was 
never lying ſtill, and I ſeldom ſtayed behind; 
for our regiment being very well mounted, he 
would always ſend for us, if he bad any; extra- 
ordinary deſign in hand. | 

One time in particular, he had a defign upon 
Alifbury, the capital of Buckinghamphire ; indeed 
our view at firſt was rather to beat the enemy 
aut of the town, demoliſh their works and per- 
haps raiſe ſome contributions from the rich coun- 
try round it, than to garriſon the place and keep 
it; for we wanted no more e G 
maſters of the field. ; 

The Prince had 2 500 horſe 1 8 him in | this 
expedition, but no foot; the town had ſome 


wat raiſed in the country by Mr. ee and 
two 
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t wo regiments of the country militia, whom we 

made light of, but we found they ſtood to their 

tackle better than well enough. We came very 
early to the town, and thought they had no no- 
tice of us; but ſome falſe brother had given 


the alarm and we found them all in arms, the 


hedges without the town lined with muſque- 


teers, on that fide in particular where they ex- _ 


pected us, and the two regiments of foot drawn 
up in view to app them, wich ſome horſe 
in the rear of all. . 

The Prince willing however to FL merit, | 
cauſed ſome of his horſe to alight, and ſerve as 
dragoons; and having broken a way into the 
incloſures, the horſe beat the foot from behind 
the hedges, while the reſt who were alighted 

charged them in the lane which leads to the 
town, Here they had caſt up ſome works, and 
fired from their lines very regularly, conſidering © 

them as militia” only, the governor encouraging 
them by his example; ſo that finding without 
fome foot there would no good be done, we gave 
it over, and drew off; and fo A OY ex 
a ſcouring for that time. 


J cannot deny but theſe flying parties of horſe 
committed great ſpoil among the country peo- | 
ple; and ſometimes the Prince gave a liberty to 
ſome cruelties which were not at all for the 
King's intereſt ; becauſe it being till upon our 
own country, and the King's own ſubjects, 
whom, in all his declarations, he proteſted to 
be careful of. It ſeemed to contradict all thoſe 
proteſtations and declarations, and ferved to ag- 

gravate 
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„ gtavste and exiſperate the common ao * 


the King's enemies made all the advantages of . 


it that was poffible, by crying out twice as 
en extravaganęgies as were committed. 


It is true, the King, who naturally abhorred 


38 things, could not reſtrain his men, nor 


his generals, fo abſolutely as he would have 
done. 'The war, on his ſide, was very much 
2 la volunteer; many gentlemen ſerved him at 


their own charge, and ſome paid whole regi- 


ments themſelves. Sometimes alſo the King's 


affairs were ſtraiter than ordinary, and his men 


not being very well paid, obliged him to wink 
at their excurſions upon the country, though 


he did not approve ot them; and yet, I mult ; 
own, that in thoſe parts of England where the b 


war were hotteſt, there never were ſeen that 
ruin and depopulation, murthers, raviſhments 


and barbarities, which I have ſeen even among 


proteſtant armies abroad in Germany, and other 
foreign parts of the world. And if the parlia» 


ment had ſeen thoſe things abroad, 48 i had, 


; they would not have complained. 


The moſt I ſaw was plundering the t 5580 oe | 


proviſions, drinking up their beer, turning our 
horſes into their fields or ſtacks of corn, and, 

ſometimes, the ſoldiers would be a little rack 
with the wenches ; but, alas ! what was. this 
compared with Count Tilly's ravages in Saxony? 
Or what was our taking of Leiceſter. by ſtorm, 


where they cried out of our barbarities, to the 
ſacking of New Brandenburgh, or the taking of 


Laces, 4 In Teicgler. of 7 or $000 rr 
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ple in + the town, . 300 were killed; in 1 
burgh,. of 25000, ſcarce 2700 were left, and 


the whole town burnt to aſhes. I myſelf, have 
| ſeen 16-or 18 villages on fire in a day, and the 


people driven away from their dwellings, like 
herds of. cattle; the. men murthered, the wo- 
men ſtripped, and, 7 or 8000 of, them together, 9 


after they had ſaffered. all the indignities an 
abuts, of the ſoldier; $a. driven itark naked in the 
winter through. the great towns, to ſeek ſhelter 
and rehef from the e of their enemies. e 


i a 4 4 


| Bye: to return to Its | Pray Yer He not i 

ways the ſame ſucceſs 1 in theſe enterprizes, for 
ſometimes we came ſhort home. I cannot.omit 
one pleaſant adventure which happened to 4 
party of ours in one of theſe excurſions into 
Buckinghamphire. The major of our regiment 
was ſoundly beaten by à party which, I may 


ſay, were led by a woman; and, if I had not 


reſcued him, I know not but he had been taken 


priſonet᷑ by that woman. It ſeems our men had 


beſieged ſome fortified houſe about Oxfordſbire, 
towards Tame, and the houſe being defended by 
the lady in her huſband's abſence, ſhe had yielded 


the houſe upon a capitulation ; one of the ar- 


ticles of which was, to march out with all her 


| ſervants, ſoldiers * goods, 2 to be conveyed 
| to 
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fright: a woman, viz. that he would cut them 
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| 10 Tame: whether he thought to have x gone no 


farther, or that ſhe reckoned herſelf ſafe there, 
1 know not; but my major, with two troops 
of horſe meets with this lady and her party, a- 
bout five miles from Tame, as we were coming 
back from our defeated attack at Al; Bury. We 
reckoned ourſelves in an enemy's country, and 
had lived-a little at large, or at diſcretion (as it 
is called abroad) and theſe two troops, with the 
najor, were returning to our detachment from 
little village, where, at a farmer's houſe, they 
nad met With ſome liquor, and truly, ſome of 
his men were ſo drunk they could but juſt ſit 
upon their horſes. The major himſelf was not 
much better, and the whole body were but in 
a ſorry condition to fight. Upon the road they 
met this party; the lady having no defign of 
1 „ and being as the thought under the 
protection of the articles, ſounds a parly, and 
defired to ſpeak to the officer. The major, as 
drunk as he was, could tell her, that by the ar- 
ticles ſhe was to be inſured no farther than 
Tame, and being now five miles beyond it, ſhe 
was a fair enemy, and therefore demanded to 
ret der themſelves priſoners. The lady ſeemed 
. ſurpriſed, but being ſenſible ſhe was in the 
wrong, offered to compound for her goods, and 
would have given him 3ool. and, I think, ſeven 


or eight horſes. The major would certainly have 


taken it, had he not been drunk; but he refuſed, 
gave threatening words to her, and bluſtering 
in language which he thought certainly would 


all 
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an to pieces, . give no quarter,” and n 


The lady, who had been more uſed to the ſmell > 


of powder than he imagined, called ſome of her 
ſervants to her, and conſulting with them what 


to do, they all unanimouſly encouraged her to . 


let them fight; told her, it was plain the com- 
mander was drunk, and all that were with him 
were rather worſe than him, and hardly able to 
ſit their horſes; and that therefore one bold 


charge would put them all into confuſion. The. 


lady conſented, and, as a woman, they deſired 


her to ſecure herſelf among the waggons; but 
ſhe refuſed, and told them, bravely, ſhe would 


take her Fake with them. In ſhort, ſhe boldly 


bade the major defiance, and that he might do 
his worſt, ſince ſhe had offered” him fair, and 


he had refoled it; her mind was altered. now, 
ſhe would give him nothing, and bade his offi- 


cer that parlied longer with her, be gone, ſo 


the parly ended, 


After this, he gave Aden fit leave to go back 
to his men; but before he could tell his tale to 
them, ſhe was at his heels, with all her men, 
and gave him ſuch a home charge as put his 
men into diſorder; and, being too drunk to 
rally, they were knocked down before they knew 
what to do with themſelves; and, in a few mi- 


nutes more, they took to a plain flight. But 


what was ſtill worſe, the men, being ſome of 
them very drunk, when they came to run for 
their lives, fell over one another, tumbled over 
their horſes, and made ſuch work, that a troop 


of women might have beaten them all. In this. 
| 8 
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pikle; wir the Lend at Tis: TI I cath in 
with hitn, bearing the noiſe ; when I appeared 


the purſiiers retreated, and, ſeeing What condi- 
tion my peoßle were in, and not knowing the 


ſtrength of the enemy, I cotitented myſelf with 


bringing them off w thout purfuing the other; 


nor could I ever hear pofitively who this female 
captaiii Was. We loſt 17 or 18 of our men and 
abotit thirty a our horſes 3 but when the par- 
ticulars of oe ſtory were told us, our major 
was fo laughed at by the whole army, and every 


where, that he was alhämed to ſhew himſelf for 
a week or a Fortnight: after. 


5 But, to return to the Kite. His Maj jeſty, 
J obſerved, Was at Maidenhead, addreſſed by 


the parliament for peace, and Windſor being ap- 


pointed for the place of treaty, the van of his 


army lay at Colebrook. In the mean time, whe- | 
_ ther it was frue, or only a a pretence, it was re- 
ported the parliament general had ſent a body 


of his troops, with a train of artillery, to 8 
mer ſinith, in order to fall upon ſome part of our 


8 army, or to take ſome. advanced poſt, which 


was to the prejudice of our men; wWhereupon 
the King ordered the army to march, and, by 
the favour of a thick miſt, came 8 balf a 
mile of Brentford before he was diſcovered. 


There were 'two' regiments of foot and about 
600 horſe in the town, of the enemy's beſt 


troops; theſe" taking the alarm, poſted them- 


ſelves on the bridge at the weſt end of the town. 


The King attacked them with a ſelect detach- 
. 'of his beft OY.” "UG they defended 


. themſelyes | 


(nes 1 


themſelves with incredible obſtinacy. I mull 


bp own, I never ſaw raw men (for they could not 
have been in arms above four months) act like 
them in my life. In ſhort, there was no fore- 


ing theſe men; for, though two whole brigades 


oft our foot, backed by our horſe, made five ſe- 

veral attacks upon them, they could not break 
them, and we loſt a great many brave men in 

the action. At laſt, ſeeing their obſtinacy, a 


party. of horſe were ordered to go round — : 


Ke and, entering the town on the north 
d 


le, where, though the horſe made ſome reſiſt- 


ance, it was not confiderable, the town was 


preſently. taken. 


I led my regiment ren an ;ncloſure; and 


came: into the town nearer to the bridge than 


the reſt; by which means I arrived firſt; but 1 


had this loſs by my expedition, that the ſoot 


charged me before the body were come up, and 


pouring their ſhot in very furiouſly, my men 
were but in an ill caſe, and would not have ſtood 
much longer, if the reſt of the horſe coming up 
the lane had not found them other em ployment. 
When the horſe were thus entered, they imme- 


diately diſperſed the enemy's horſe, who fled 


away towards Londen, and falling ſword in hand 
upon the rear of the foot, who were engaged at 
the bridge, they were all cut-in pieces, except 
about. 200, who ſcorning to all quarter, defpe- 


_ rately threw themſelves into the river Thames, 


where they were moſt of them drowned. 


The parliament, and their party, made a great 
outcry at | this attempt; that it was baſe and trea- 
8 eherous 
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cherous While! in a treaty of peace; and that the 
King, having amuſed them with hearkening to 
a treaty, deſigned to have ſeized upon their train 
of artillery firſt, and, after that, to have ſur- 
priſed both the city of London and the parlia- 
ment. And I have obſerved ſince, that our hiſ- 
torians note this action as contrary to the laws 
of honour and treaties; though as there was no 
ceſſation of arms agreed on, nothing is more con- 
"wy to the laws of war than to ſuggeſt it. 


That it was a very unhappy thing. to the 

King and whole nation, as it broke off the hopes 
of peace, and was the occaſion of bringing the 
Scots army in upon us, I readily acknowledge; 
but that there was any thing diſhonourable in 
it, I cannot allow : for though the parliament 
had addreſſed to the King for peace, and ſuch 
ſteps were taken in it, as before yet, as I have 
faid, there were no propoſals made on either ſide 
for a ceſſation of arms; and all the world muſt 
allow, that in ſuch caſes the war goes on in the 
field, while the peace goes on in the cabinet. 
And if the war goes on, admit the King had de- 
ſigned to ſurpriſe the city or parliament, or all 
of them, it had been no more than the cuſtom. 
of war allows, and what they would have done 
by him, if they could. | 


_ "The treaty of Weſtphalia, or peace of Munſter, 
which oaks the bloody wars of Germany, was 
a precedent for this. That treaty' was actually 
negociating ſeven years, and yet the war went 
on with all the vigour and rancour imaginable, 
even to the laſt: nay, the very time after tho 
ON 1 | concluſion 
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- conclufion of it, but before the news could be 


brought to the army, did he that was afterward 
King of Sweden, Carolus Guſtavus, take the city 
of Prague, by ſurpriſe, and therein an ineſti- 
mable booty. Beſide, all the wars of Europe 
are full of examples of this kind; and therefore, 
I cannot ſee any reaſon to blame the King for 
this action as to its fairneſs. Indeed for the po- 


licy of it, I can ſay little; but the caſe was this, 
the King had a gallant army, fluſhed with ſuc- 


ceſs, and things hitherto had gone on very proſ- 
perouſly, both with his own army and elſe- 
where: he had above 35000 men in his own 
army, including his garriſons left at Banbury, 


Shrewſbury, Worceſter, Oxford, Walling ford, 


Abingdon, Reading. and places adjacent. On 


the other hand, the parliament army came back 
to London in but a very ſorry condition ;* for 


what with their loſs in #herr victory (as they 


called it) at Edgebill, their ſickneſs, and a haſty 
march to London, they were very much dimi- 
niſned; though at London they ſoon recruited 


them again. And this proſperity of the King's 


affairs might encourage him to ſtrike this blow, 
thinking to bring the parliament to the better 
terms, by the apprehenſions of the ſuperior 
_ ſtrength of the King's forces. T 


But however it was, the ſucceſs did not equally 


anſwer the King's expectation; the vigorous de- 
5 | tan fence 


* General Zudlow, in his Memajrs, p. 52, ſays, their 


men returned from Warwicł to London, not like men who 


had obtained a victory, but like men that had been beaten, 


\ 


- 
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fence the troops poſted at :Brentford made as 


above, gave the Earl of Z/ex opportunity, with 
extraordinary application, to draw out his forces 
out to Turnbam- Green; and the exceeding ala- 


crity of the enemy was ſuch, that their whole 
army appeared with them, making together an 


forces, by eight o'clock the next morning. The 
city regiments were placed between the regular 


troops, and all together offered us battle, but 


we were not in condition to accept it. The 
King indeed was ſometimes of the mind to charge 


them, and once or twice ordered parties to ad- 


vance to begin to ſkirmiſh, but upon better ad- f 
Vice, altered his mind; and indeed it was the 
- wiſeſt counſel to defer the fighting at that time. 


The parliament generals were as unfixed in their 


reſolutions on the other fide, as the King: 
ſometimes they ſent out parties, and then called 
rty, of near 


them back again. One ſtrong 
3000 men marched off towards , With or- 
ders to amuſe us on that ſide, but were cn. 


termanded. 20 23 


' Indeed, I was of the opinion, we might have 


ventured the battle; for though the parlia- 


ment's army were more numerous, yet the city 
trained bands, which made up 4000 of their 


foot, were not much eſteemed, and the King 
was a greet deal ſtronger in horſe than! they; 


but the main reaſon that hindered the engage- 
ment, was want of ammunition, which the 


King having duly weighed, he cauſed the car- 


riages and cannon to draw off firſt, and then the 


* 


e 
foot, -thie horſe continuing. ta face the enemy 
till all was clear: gone, and then we drew. off 
too, andimarched to I and _s 560k mathe 
to Reading. WE": Fe nero: 10111 SH | 
No the King uw. his miſtake, in — 
tinuing his march for London, inſtead of facing 
about to fight the enemy at Edgebill. And all 
the honour we had gained in ſomany ſucceſsful 
enterpriſes lay buried -i in this ul retreat, 
from an army of citizen's wives: for, truly that 
appearance at Turuham- Green was gay, but not 
great. There were as many lookers on as a- 
tors ;/ the crowds of ladies, prentices and mo- 
bility were ſo great, that when the parties of 
our army advanced, and, as they thought, to, 
charge, the coachmen; . horſemen and crow 
that cluttered away, to be out of harm, looked 
little better than a rout : and. I was perſuaded. 
a. 200d, home charge from our horſe would have, 
ſent their whole army after them z but ſo it was... 
that this crowd. of an army was to triumph over 
us, and they did it; for all; the kingdom 
carefully informed how their Ke ook ks bad 
irightened. Us πẽ ' “.6W . | 
Upon our retreat, the 3 reledtek 
this attack, which they called treacherous; and 
voted no accommodation; but they conſidered 
of it after ward, and ſent fix commiſſionets to the 
King with propoſitions ; but the. change of the. 
ſcene of action changed the terms of peace; and; 
now they made-terms like conquerors, petitian 
him to deſert his army, return to the-parkament,:: 
and the like. Had his — at the head 4 


a: 
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his army, with the full reputation they had be- 
Fore, and in the ebb of their affairs, reſted at 
Windſor; and commenced a treaty, they had 
certainly made more reaſonable propoſals ;- but 
now the ſcabbard Themed to KRG. ads . on 
n both ide. | FE 


The reſt of the winter was ie Benet in enge 
ening | parties and places, alſo in fruitleſs treaties 
of peace, meſſengers, remonſtrances, and paper 
war on both ſides, but no action remarkable 
happened any where that T remember : yet the 
Kin gained ground every where, and his forces 

in the north increaſed under the Earl of New- 

_ caſtle ; alſo my Lord Goring, then called only 
Colonel Gormy, arrived from Holland, brin; g- 
ing three ſhips Ioaden with arms and ammuni- 
tion, and notice that the Queen was following 
with more. _ Goring brought 4000 barrels of 

_ gunpowder and 20000 ſmall arms; all which 

= came very feaſonably, for the King was in great 
1 Want of them, eſpecially the powder. Upon 
IS this recruit the Earl of Newca/tle draws down 

| to Tort, and being above 16000 ſtrong, made 

| Sir Thomas F * gs Sonny and retreat to 

| | Whoever lay ſtill, W Rupert was 1 | 

$8 abroad, and I choſe to go out with his High- 

| neſs as often as I had an opportunity; for hi- 
| therto he was always ſucceſsful. About this 

| time the Prince, being at Oxford, I gave him 

intelligence of a party of the enemy who lived 
N as. little at large, too much for good ſoldiers, a- 
bout 9 * Prince, — af the news, 

A reſol ved 

| 


ar] 


efplved to attack them, and thou gh it was d 
wet ſeaſon, and the roads exceeding bad, being 
in February, yet we marched all night in the 
dark, which occaſioned the loſs of ſome horſes 
and men too, in ſloughs and holes, which the 
darkneſs of the night had ſuffered them to fall 
into. We were a very ſtrong party, being about 
| 3000 horſe and dragoons, and coming to Ciren- 
cefter very early in the morning, to our great ſa- 
tis faction the enemy were perfectly ſurpriſed, 
not having the leaſt notice of our march, which 
anſwered our end more ways than one. Hows 
ever the Earl of Stamford regiment made ſome 
reſiſtance; but the town having no works to 
defend it, ſaving a ſlight breaſt work at the en- 
trance of the road with a turnpike, our dragoons 
alighted, and forcing their way over the bellies 
of Stamford's foot, they beat them from their 
defence, and followed them cloſely into the 
town. Stamford's regiment were entirely cut 
in pieces, and ſeveral others, to the number of 
about 800 men, and the town entered without 


any other reſiſtance. We took 1200 priſoners, 


3000 arms and the country magazine, which at 
that time was conſiderable; for there were 120 
barrels of powder, and all things i in proportion. 


I received the firſt hurt I got in this war, at 
this action; for having followed the dragoons, 
and brought my regiment within the barricado 
which they had gained, a muſquet bullet ſtruck 
my horſe juſt in the head; and that ſo effectu- 
ally, that he fell down as dead as a ſtone, 'all 
at once. The fall * me into a puddle of 
water 


— 


— 


„„ 
e e ine. My man having — 


5 me. another hotſe, and cleaned me a little, I was 


juſt gtttibg up. when. another bullet ſtruck me 
don my left hand, which! I had juſt elapt on the 
_ horſe's mane, to lift myſelf into he ſaddle, The 

blow broke one of my fingers and bruiſed my 
hand very mych. Which proyed a very painful 
burt. For the pteſent I did not concern. my- 
ſelf much about it, but made my man tie it up 
cloſe in an handkerchief, and led up my men to 
tbe market-place, where we had a very ſmart 


bruſh! with ſome muſqueteers who wete poſted 


in the ehurch- yard; but our dragoons ſoon beat 


them out there, and the whole town was then 


dur on. We made no ſtay here, but marched 
back with all our booty to Oord, for we knew 
the enemy were very Mttog 8 at Cloucęſter, and 
ar MAP: cnc; 

Moch about the Wan tine the Earl of Nor- © 
| Shampron with a ftrong party ſet upon Lichfield, 
and took the town, but could not take the cloſe ; 
they beat a body. of 4000 men coming to the 
relief of the town, under Sir Jobn Gell of Der- 
byſhire, an d Sir William Brereton of Cheſhire, and 
5 ny 600 of them, diſperſed the reſt, 


Our fecond campaign now began to open; ; 
the King marched from Oxford to relieve Read- 

ing. which was beſieged by the parliament for- 
ces; but Colonel Fielding, lieutenant-governor 
(Sir Arthur Aſhton being wounded): ſurrendered 
to Efſex before the King could come up; for 
which he was tried by martial law, — con- 
| demned to die: but the King forhare to exe- 


cute | 


„„ 


cute the ſentence. This was the firſt town: we 
had loſt in the war; for ſtill the ſucceſs of the 
King's affairs was very encouraging. This bad 
news however Was overbalanced by an account 
brought the King at the ſame time, by an ex- 
preſs from Turł, that the Queen had landed in 
the north, and had brought over a great maga- 
_ zine of. arms and ammunition, beſide ſome men. 
Some time after this, her Majeſty marching 
ſouthward to meet the King, Joined the army 
near ' Rdgehill, where the firit battle was fought, 
She brought the King 3609 foot, 1 500 horſe 
and dfragoons; ſix pieces of cannon, 1 500 bar- 
rels of powder and 12000 fmall arms. | 


Duling this proſperity of the King's s affairs, 
his armies increaſed mightily in the weſtern 
counties alſo: Sir William Waller indeed com- 
manded for the parliament i in thoſe parts too, 
and particularly iu Dorſetſbire, Hampſbire and 


Bert ſbire, where he carried on their cauſe but too 


faſt ; farther weſt, Sir Nicholas F lamming, Sir 
Rathtr Hopton and Sir Bevil Greenvil, had ex- 
tended the King' s quarters from Cornwall thro' 
Devonſbire and into Somerſetſbire, where they 
took Exeter, Barnſtable and Biddiford; andthe 
firſt: of theſe they tortified very well, making it 
2 Place of arms for the weſt, and after it 
was the reſidence of the Oben: 
At laſt, the famous Sir William Waller 3 
the King's forces met, and came to a pitched 
battle, where Sir William loft all his honour a- 
gain. This was at Roundway-down in Wiltſhire. 
” nen engaged our Corniſb army at Lanf- 
G g 


| Devizes. Sir Villiam Hopton however having 


V 
drum, and in a very obſtinate ſight had the bet - 
ter of them, and made them to retreat to the 


a good body of foot untouched, ſent expreſſes 
and meſſengers one at the back of another to the 


_ King for ſome horſe, and his Majeſty being in 


great concern for that army, who were com- 


poſed of the beſt: of the Corniſh men, com- 
manded me to march with all poſſible ſecreſy, 


* 1 


as well as expedition, with 1200 horſe and dra- 
goons from Oxford, to join them. We ſet out 


in the depth of the night, to avoid; if poſſible, 


any intelligence being given of our rout, and 


ſoon joined with the Corniſb army, when it was 


as ſoon reſolved to give battle to Waller; and, 
to give him his due, he was as forward to fight 
PF rc... | e \ | 


4s it is eaſy to meet when both ſides are wil- 


ling to be found, Sir William Waller met us up- 


on Roundway-down, where we had a fair field 
on both fides, and room enough to draw up our 
horſe. In a word, there was little ceremony to 
the work ; the armies joined, and we charged 


his horſe with ſo much reſolution, that they 


quickly fled and quitted the field ; for we over- 
matched him in horſe, and this was the entire 


deſtruction of their army: for their infantry, . 


which out- numbered ours by 1500, were now 


at our mercy ; ſome faint reſiſtance they made, 


juſt enough to give us occaſion to break into 


their ranks with our horſe, where we gave time 


to our foot to defeat others that ſtood to their 
work. Upon which they began to diſband and 


* 
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run every way; but our horſe Hibvlicg: ſurrounded 
—_ Nw a fearful havock. | 


We loſt not above 200 men in this action; 3 
Waller had above 4000 killed and taken, and as 
many diſperſed that never returned to their co- 
lours. Thoſe of the foot that eſcaped got into 
Briftol, and Waller, with the poor remains of 
his routed regiments, got to London; ſo that it 
is plain ſome run eaſt and ſome weſt, and every 
way they could, oY 
| _ Going with this detachment prevented my 

being at the ſiege of Briſtol, which Prince Ru- 
pert attacked much about the ſame time, and it 
ſurrendered in three days. The parliament 
queſtioned Colonel Nathaniel Fienns, the gover- 
nor, and had him tried as a coward by a court 
martial, and condemned to die, but ſuſpended 
the execution alſo, as the King . een | 

of Reading, I have often heard Prince Rupert 
ſay, they did Colonel Fiennt wrong in that” af- 
fair; and that if the colonel would have ſum- 
moned him, he would have demanded a paſſport 
of the parliament, and have come up and con- 
vinced the court, that Colonel Fienns had not 
miſbehaved himſelf; and that he had not a ſuf- 
ficient garriſon to defend a city of that extent; 
having not above 1200 men in the town, ex- 
cepting ſome of Waller s runaways, moſt of whom 
were unfit for ſervice, without arms; and that 
the citizens in general being diſaffected to him, | 
and ready on the firſt occaſion to open the gates 
to the King's forces, it was impoſſible for him 
| to have kept the city'; and when I had farther 

informed. 


dn them of this POTEN J had. hen for = 
a general aflault the next day, I am confident I 


ſhould have convinced them, that I had taken 
the; city-by ſtorm, if he had. not ſurrendered. 


The King's affairs were now in a very good 
poſture, and three armies in the north, weſt, 
and in the centre, counted in the muſters,above 3 
70000: men; belide ſmall garriſons and parties 
abraad. Several of the lords, and more gf the 
commons, began to fall off from the parliament, 

1 and made their peace with the. King; and 'the 
affairs df ty een began to look very ill. 
T fad e Landon was their inexhauſtible ſup- 


ene bo ch for men, Maney. ang. 


were out. of order, the Arey of their party; an 
2 Sunday or. two, would 1 preach the young citi- 
Zens out of their ſhops, the labourers from. their. 
maſters, ' into the army, and recruit them 0 
ſudden. All this was {till owing to the omiſſion 
„ Eft obleryed, of not. Pans . to Lenden. 
1 when it might have been ſo eaſily effe chedp, 105 
We had now another, or a fairer opportunity, 
vi before, but as ill uſe was made of it, The 
| King, as I have obſerved; was in a very — 
1 e he had three large armies roving-at 
| large over the Kingdom. The Carmißbi army. 
| victorious and numerous, had beaten #/ ier, ſe- 
cured and fortified Exeter, which the Queen 
had mage her refidence;-and was there delivered 
of a daughter, the Princeſs: Henrietta Maria, 
| . afterward Dutcheſs of Orleans, and mother of 


_ eg As of Sauey, :commenty 
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f l the F rench ſtyle By the title of Madam 25 
Nopal. They had ſecured Saliſfiury, Sberbon 
caſtle, Heymauth,' V. mecbeſter and Baling Bone; 

commanded the whole country, except Bridge. 
water, Taunion, Plymouth and L all which. 
places they held. [<a be King was 
alſo entirely maſter of. all Pale, FD, ee oy”. 
Cheſbire, Shrapſbire, & taffordjhire,. 77 orceferſhire,. . 
e. Berkſoire, and all the towns from 
Hindſar up the Thames to Cirenceſter, except 
Reading and Henley ; and of the 1 W. ole ue Gs 
erer Clhuucgſler . a 
_ : The Earl of — had 8 in pro 5 
ſtrong place in the north, from Berwrok-1upan=-- 
Tweed, to Baton in Lincolnſbire. and Newarb. 
N {Hull only excepted) whither the 
a e and, his ſon Sir Thomas were re- 
as ted, their ttooßs being routed and broken, 


Sit Tan Favs ba with his lady and 
Ahe en pliner, ant EEE eh * 


k __ Aa. 


fe 


WS now a great council Py wat was held 1 | 
8 5 s, quarters, what enterprize to go up- 
on 1 auc! it ha pened to be the very ſame day 
whe en the om ament were in a ſerious debato 
hat ſhould become of them, and whoſe help 
they ſhould ſeek? And indeed they had ca 
for it; and had. © our. counſels been às ready and, , 
well grounded” as. | theirs, | we Had pur : afi FAC, to | 


War in a i month's „time. 

In this counell the King pro of F | 

ing to London, to 1 an end to the parliament, | 
ang encourage his friend: and loyal LES in 


411 Kent, 


Kent, who were ready to riſe for him; and 
ſhewed us letters from the Earl of \Newcaftle, 
wherein he offered to join his Majeſty with a dec 
tachment of 4000 horſe and 8000 foot, if his 
Majeſty thought fit to march fouthward, and 
yet leave forces ſufficient to guard the north 
from any invafion, I confeſs, when I ſaw the 
ſcheme the King had himſelf drawn for this at- 
tempt, I felt an 5 foal fatisfa&ion'in my mind, 
from the hopes that we might bring this war to 
ſome tolerable' end; for I profeſſed myſelf on 
all occaſions heartily weary of fighting with 
friends, brothers, neighbours and acquaintance : 
and I made no queſtion, but this motion of the 
King's would cen wine the 3 
nd reaſon, gi . 


| All men ſeemed to like the enterprise 1 
the Earl of Worceſter, who on particular views 
for ſecuring the country behind, as he called it, 

- Propoſed the taking in the town of Glouceſter and 
. firſt, He made a long ſpeech of the 

danger of leaving Maſey, an active, bold fellow, 

with a trong, arty in t e heart of all the King's 
juarters, wy on all occafions to fally out 
and farprife the neighbouring garriſons, as he 
had done Sudley caſtle and others; and of the 
eaſe and freedom to all thoſe weſtern parts, to 
have them fully cleared of the enemy. Inteteſt 
preſently backs this advice, and all thoſe gen- 
tlemen whole eſtates lay that way, or whoſe 
friends lived about Worceſter, Shrewſbury, Bridg- 
mtb, or the borders; and who, as they ſaid, 


5 _ heard, the 9 witlies of the hore to 
| ve 
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have the city of Ghuceſter a fell-in with 
this advice, alledging the conſequence it was of 
to the commerce of the country, to have the 
navigation of the Severn free, which was only 
interrupted 1 0 ** one town from the ſea * to 
Shrewſbury, &c 

J oppoſed Wie, and fo did 4 others. 
Prince Rupert was vehemently againſt it; and 
we both offered, with the troops of the county, 
to keep Glouceſter blocked up during the King's 
march for Londow, ſo that Maſe 9 ſhould not bo 
3 able tor fr. 


This propoſal bade the Earl of Wartefter's 
party more eager for the ſiege than before; for 
they had no mind to a blockade; which would 

leave the conntry to maintain the troops all the 
ſummer ; and of all men the Prince did not 
pleaſe, them. For he having no extraordinary 
character for diſcipline, his company was not 
much defired even by our friends. Thus, in 
an ill hour, it was reſolved to fit down before 
| Ghucefter.. The King had a gallant army of 
28000 men, whereof 11000 horſe, the felt 
body of gentlemen ever I ſaw. together in my 
life; their horſes without compariſon, their e- 
quipages the fineſt and beſt -in the world, and 
their perſons Engl; . which I think Faongh to 
lay of them. . 


According to the 8 taken in © 
council of war, the army marched weſtward, 
and fat down before Gloucefter the beginning of 
Auguſt. There we ſpent a month to the leaſt 


| . that ever. army. aid; our men received 
| | and frequent | 
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gegaent (ffroins! from the deſperate lillies.of as | 
inconſiderable en I cannot forbear reflect - 
ing on the miete rtuses of this ſiege. Our men 
were ſtrangely diſpirited in all the aſſaults they 
gave upon the place; there was ſomethin 

| looked like diſaſter and miſmanagement, 'anc 

our men went on with an ill will, without reſo - 
Intion. The King deſpiſed the place, and, 
to carry it ſword in hand, made no regular ap- 
| Proaches, but the garriſon being deſperate, made 
the greater ſlaughter. In this work, our horſe, 
who were ſo numerous and fine, had no em- 
ployment. ao horſe had been. enough for 

this buſineſs ; the enemy had no gafriſon or 
party within forty miles of us, ſo that we had 
nothing to do but look on, with infinite eget, 


: at the loſſes of our foot. 


The enemy made frequent ang detpelats al. 
ts in one of which I had my ſhare. I was 
poſted upon a parade, or place of arms, with 
part of my regiment and part of Colonel Goring's 
regiment of horſe, in order to ſupport a body of 
foot who were ordered to ſtorm the point of a 
| breaſtwork which the enemy had raiſed to de- 
fend one of the avenues to the town. The foot 
were beat off with loſs, as they always were; 
and Maſſey, the governor, not content to hare 
| beaten, them from his works, ſallies out. with | 
near 400 men, and falling in upon the foot as 
. were rallying under the cover of our horſe, 
we put ourſelves in the beſt poſture we could to 


receive them: As Maſſey did not expect, I ſup- 
1 poſe, to engage with any horſe, he had no pikes 


with 
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” with bind, which encouraged us to treat m 

the more rudely; but, as to deſperate men dan - 

ger vaniſheth, es ar he found he muſt clear his 

| and of us, before he could diſpatch the foot, 
faces up, fires but one volly of ſmall ſhot, and 


fell to battering us with the ſtocks of their 


muſquets, in ſuch a manner, that one would 
have thought they had been madmen. 


We at firſt deſpiſed their way of clubbing us, 
and charging through them laid a great many 
of them upon the ground; and in repeating our 
charge, trampled mote of them under our hor- 
ſes feet : and wheeling thus continually, beat 
them off from our foot, who were juſt upon the 
point of diſbanding. Upon this they charged 
us again with their fire, and at one volly killed 
33 or 44 men and horſes; and had they had 
Pikes with them, I know not what we ſhould 

ave done with them: but at laſt, charging 
through them again, they divided; one part of 
them being hemmed in between us and our own 
foot, we cut in pieces to a man; the reſt, as 1 

underſtood afterward; retreated into the town; | 
having loſt 300 of their men. 


In this laſt charge I received a rude blow.from 

a ſtout fellow on foot, with the but end of his 
muſquet, which perfectly ſtunned me, and 
fetched me from my horſe ; and had not ſome- 
body near took care of me, I had been trod to 
death by our own men: but the fellow being 
immediately killed, and my friends finding me 
alive, had taken me up, and carried me off at 
ſome diſtance, where I came to myſelf again, 

: 1 * : after 
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after fore time, but knew, little fe wha F 
or laid for that night. This was the 12 5 on w 1 
I ſay Lafterward underſtood the enemy, eat; 
for I faw no more what they did then ; Nor In 
deed was I well of this blow for all the” reſt, of 
the ſummer, but had frequent pains ji in my bead, 
dizzineſſes and ſwimming, that. gaye me, ſome 
fears the blow had injured the ſcull, but it wore 


off again; nor did it at all hinder 05 atichding 


the charge. | 

This action, I think, was 7 7 only one that 
looked like a defeat given the enemy at this 
ſiege; we killed them near 300 men, as I have 
ſaid, and loſt about 60 of our troopers. 


All this time, while the King was batraffing 
and weakening the beſt army he ever ſaw toge- 
ther during the whole War, the parliament ge- 
nerals, or rather preachers, were recruiting 
"theirs; for the -preachers were better than drum- 

mers to-raiſe volunteers, zealouſly exhorting the 
Tondon dames to part with their huſbands, and 
the city to ſend ſome of their trained bands to 
join the army for the relief of Gloucefter ; and 
now. they began to advance towards us. 

The King, hearing of the advance of Eſer 5 
army, who by this time was come to Albury, 
had ſummoned what. forces he had within call, 
10 join him; and accordingly he received 3000 


$5 foot from Samerſetſbire: and having battered the 


'town for 36 hours, and made a fair breach, re- 
ſol ves upon an aſſault, if poſſible, to carry "the 


town before the enemy came up. The aſſault | 
was begun about ſeyen in the evening, and the 


men 
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men boldly 8 the breach; but 8 n 
very. oþRinate and bloody diſpute, were beaten 
ouf again by the beſieged with great loſs. | 


Being: thus often repulſed, and the Earl of 
Effes” army approaching, the King calls a coun- 
cil of war, and-propoſed to fight them. The 
officers: af the Horſe were for fighting ; and 
 withofit doubt we were ſuperior to him both in 
number and goodneſs of gur horſe, but the foot 
were not in an equal condition: and the colonels 
of foot repreſenting to the King the weakneſs 
of their regiments, and how their men had been 


balked and diſheartened at this curſed ſiege, the 


graver counſel prevailed, and was reſolved to 
raiſe the ſiege and retreat towards Briſtol, till 


the army were recruited, Purſuant to this re- 


ſolution, the 5th of September, the King having 
before ſent away his heavy cannon and baggage, 
raifed the fiege, and marched to Berkley caſtle. 
The Earl of Efſex'came the next day to Birdlip- 
bills; and underſtanding by meflengers from 
5 Colonel Maſſey, that the ſiege was raiſed, ſends 
a recruit of 2 500 men into the city, and fol- 
lowed us himſelf with a great body of horſe. 


This body of horſe ſhewed themſelves to us 
once in a large field fit to have entertained them 
in; and our ſcouts. having aſſured us they were 
not above 4000, and had no foot with them, 
the King g ordered a detachment of about the ſame 
number to face them. 1 defired his Majeſty to 
let us haye two regiments of dragoons with us, 
which was then go men in a regiment, leſt 
15 . might be nt dragoons Ls the ene- 
my, 
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my. "which hes Kin 2 granted ; and accordingly 1 5 
we marched, and drew up in view of them. 
They ſtood their ground, having, as they ſup- 
poſed, ſome advantage of the manner they were 
poſted in, and expected we ſhould charge them. 
The King, who did us the honour to command 
this party, finding they would not ſtir, calls 


me to him, and ordered me with the dragoons 


and my own regiment, to take a circuit round 
by a village to a certain lane, where in their re- 
treat they muſt have paſſed, and which opened 
to a ſmall common on their flank, with orders, 
if they had engaged, to advance and charge them 
in the flank. I marched immediately; but 
though the country about there was almoſt all 
encloſures, yet their ſcouts were ſo vigilant, 
that they difcovered me, and gave notice to the 
body; upon which their whole party moved to 
the left, as if they intended to charge me, be- 
fore the King with his body of horſe could come; 
but the King was too vigilant to be circum- 
' vented ſo; and therefore his Majeſty perceiving 
this, ſends away three regiments of horſe to ſe- 
cond me, and a meſſenger before them, to or- 
der me to halt, and expect the enemy, for that 
be would follow with the whole body. | 


But before this order reached me, I had halt · 
ed for ſome time; for, finding myſelf diſco- 
vered, and not judging it ſafe to be entirely cut 


off from the main body, I ſtopt at the village, © 


and cauſing my dragoons to alight, and line a 
thick hedge on my left. I drew. up my horſe 
Jul at. he entrance into the village opening to, 

| A 
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a common; the enemy came up on the trot to 
charge me, but were ſaluted with a terrible fire 
from the dragoons out of the hedge, which 
killed them near 100 men. This being a per- 
fect furpriſe to them they halted; and juſt at 
that moment received orders from their main 
body to retreat; the King at the ſame time ap- 
pearing upon ſome ſmall heights in their rear, 
obliged them to think of retreating, or coming 
to a general battle, which was not their deſign. 


T had no occaſion to follow them, not being 
in a condition to attack their whole body; but 
the dragoons coming out into the common, gave 
them another volly at a diſtance, which reached 
them effectually, for it killed above 20 of them 
and wounded more; but they drew oft and ne- 
ver fired a ſhot at us, fearing to be encloſed be- 
tween two parties, ſo marched away to their 
general's quarters, leaving 10 or 12 more of their 
tellows killed and about 180 horſes. Our men, 
after the country faſhion, gave them a ſhout at 
parting, to let them ſee we knew they were 
fra DS 1 rat: £177 JF ans 
However, this relieving of Gloucefter raiſed 
the ſpirits as well as the reputation of the par- 
liament forces, as it was a great defeat to us. 
From this time things began to look with a me- 
lancholy aſpect ; for the proſperous condition of 
the King's affairs began to decline. The op- 
portunities he had let ſlip, were never to be re- 
| Covered ; and the parliament, in their former 
extremity, having voted an invitation to the 
Scots to march to their aſſiſtance, we had now 
8 | | new 


_— 


eee of. horſe * gang. Nabe 


1 . 


new enemicy. trencoupter 4,296 indeed there be- 
gan the ruin of his ' Majeſty's, affairs ; for the 
Earl of Neascaſtle, not able to defend himſelf 
againſt the Scars on his rear, the Earl of Man- 
aclbieſter in his front, and Sir? On Fairfax on 
his flank, was every, where routed and defeated, 
and his forces . to quit the field to the 
enk. 1 

About this time it was we firſt began to * 


Ot one OLIVER CROMWELL, who, 
ke a little cloud roſe out of the eaſt, ſpread 


its gloomy aſpect on the pinions of the atmoſ- 
phere, till overpowered by its magnitude, ſhed 
down a flood Fat over meine the three 1 
Jams. | 
He firſt Was a private captain of horſe, but 

now | commanded a regiment, whom he armed 
Cupa pee a la Curiafier ; and joining with the 
Earl of Manchefter, the firſt action we heard of 
bim, that made him any thing famous, was 

about Grantlam, where, with only his own re- 
giment, he defeated 24 troops of horſe and dra- 
goons of the King's forces. Then at Gainſbo- 
rough, with two bsi, of his own horſe, 
and one of dragoons, he defeated near 30% of 
the Earl of Neweaſtle's men, killed Lieutenant- 
general Cavendiſb. brother to the Earl of Devon- 
Hire. who cor ded them, and relieyed that 


| Place though the whole army came in to the 
_. refcye, he made good his retreat to Lincaly, with 
| little loſs ; and the next week he defeated, Sir 


Jabn Henger/on, at Winſoy near Horncaſtle,. 100 
half 


ta 2 


half that number, Kifiea the Lord 2 
Sir Ingram” Hopron, and f ſeveral e 
quality. W ; 

Thus the Grclitand of war N to 9 
| and he ſoon grew a tetror to the north; for 1 vio- 
tory attended him like a page of honour, and | 
he was ſcarce ever known to be beaten during 
the whole war. . FER 1 

Now we began to reflect e the 1 
tune of our maſter's counſels. I ad we marched 
to London, inſtead of beſieging Clauceſten, We 
had finiſhed the war with'a ſtroke, The. parli- 
athent's army was in a moſt deſpicable condis 
tion, and had never been recruited; had 7 5 
given them a month's time, which we lingered | 

away fatally. at this town of Glouceſter. .. But it 
was too late to teflect; we were a diſheartened 
army, though not beaten or broke yet; we had 
a large country to recruit in,, ande loſt no 

. but raiſed men apace. In the mean time, 
his Majeſty, after a ſhort ſtay. at .Briftol, makes 
back again 26nd, Oxford: With a Bart of the 
foot and all the horſe. © |», 

At Crrenceſttr we had a braſh again with. E N 
fer; that town owed us a ſhred turn for hñav- 
iag handled them coarſly enoughi before, when 

Prince Rupes ſeized the country magazine. I 

happened to be in the town that night with Bir 
Nicholas Crifp, whole regiment of horſe quar- 
tered there with Colonel Spencer and ſome foot 
my own regiment was gone before to Oxford. 
About ten at night, a party of Eſſers men beat 


* quarters by ſurpriſe, — as we had ſerved 
1 
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| them before; they fell in with us, un as pegs 
ple were oing to bed, and having beaten the 
out-guards, were got ifito the middle of the 
town, before our men. could get on horſeback. 
Sir Nic29las Criſp hearing the alarm, gets up, 
and with ſome of his cloaths on and ſome off, 
comes into my chamber. We are all undone, 
(fays he) the roundheads are upon us.” We 
had but little time to conſult ; bat being in one 
of the principal inns in the town, we preſently 
ordered the gates of the inn to be ſhut, and ſent 
to all the inns where our nien were quartered, to 
do the like, with orders, if they had any back 
doors. or ways to get out, to come to us. By 
this means, however, we got ſo much time as 
| to get on horſeback, and ſo many of our men 
came to us by back ways, that we had near 
800 horſe in the yards and places behind the 
ouſe; and now we began to think of breaking 
out by a lane which led from the back ſide 
of the inn; but a new accident determined us 
another, though a worſe way. The enemy be- 
ing entered, and our men cooped in the yards 
of the inns, Colonel Spencer, the other colonel, | 
whoſe regiment of horſe lay alſo in the town, 
had got on horſeback before us, and engaged 
with the enemy, but being overpowered, re- 

treated fighting, and ſends to Sir Nicholas Cry, 
for help. Sir Nicholas, moved to ſee the dli- 
treſs of his friend, turning to me, ſays he, 
% What can we do for him?” I told him, I 
thought it was time to help him, if poſſible; 
a which, n che i inn — we ſallied 
out 
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out in very good order, about 300 horſe; and 
ſeveral of the troops from other parts of the town 
joining us, we recovered Colonel Spencer, and 


charging home, beat back the enemy to their 5 
main nor but finding their foot drawn up in 


the church-yard, and ſeyeral detachments mov- 
ing to charge us, we retreated in as good order 
as we could. They did not think fit to purſue 
us, but took all the carriages which were under 
the convoy of this party, loaden with proviſi- 
ons, ammunition, &c. and above 50 of our 


borſe. The foot ſhifted away as well as they 


could: thus we made off in a ſhattered condi>. 


tion towards F arrington, ſo to Oxford, and [ 
Was very glad my regiment was not there. 


We had little reſt at Oxford, or indeed. any 
wheee elſe; for the King was marched from 
| thence, and we followed him. I was rather 
uneaſy at being abſent from my regiment, and 
did not know how the King might reſent it, 
which cauſed me to ride after them with all ex- 
pedition. The armies were engaged that very 
day at Newberry, but I came in too late. _ I 
had not behaved myſelf ſo as to be ſuſpected of 
a wilful ſhunning the action; but a colonel of | 
a regiment ought to avoid abſence from his re- 

iment in time of fight, be the excuſe never ſo 
juſt, as carefully as he would a ſurpriſe in his 
quarters. The truth is, it was an error of my 
own, and owing to two days ſtay I made at the 
bath, where I met with ſome ladies who were 
my relations: but this is far from being an ex- 
Cule ; for, had the King been a Guftavus Adol- 
15 11 5 


t azo } 


is þ . y ſhould . have received A cheek | 


for it. - 


This A was very obſtinate, and could our 


Fe" have come to action as freely as the foot, 
the parliament had ſuffered much more ; for we 


had here a much better body of horſe than they, 
and we never failed beating them where the 
| Wan of the work lay upon the horſe. 


Here the city train-bands, of which there « 


were two regiments, and whom. we uſed to de- 
ſpiſe, fought very well. They loſt one of their 


colonels, and ſeveral officers in the action; and 
I heard our men ſay, behaved e as well 


as any forces the parliament had. 


The parliament cried victory here 990 as Per : 
a did; and indeed when the foot were 
concerned they had ſome advantage; but our 
horſe defeated them evidently. The King drew 
up his army in battalia, and faced them all the 
next day, inviting them to renew the fight; but 
1 they had no inclination to come on again. 
It was a kind of a hedge fight, for neither 
army were drawn out in the field; if they had, 
it would never have held from ſix in the morning 
to. ten at night : but they fought for advantages; 
ſometimes one fide had the better ſometimes 


the other. They fought twice thro' the town, 


155 in at one end and out at the other; and in the 
hedges and lanes with great fury. The King 
loſt the moſt men, his 15 


dot having ſuffered for 
want of ſuccour from the horſe, which, on two 


ſeveral occaſions could not come at them. But 


the parliament's — ſuffered alſo, : and two re- 
| - giments 


1 


— 


'% 
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iments. were entirely cut in pieces, but the 
King kept n 


Eſſer, the parliament general, had the pillage 
of the dead, but left us to bury them; for while 
we ſtood all day to arms, having given them a 
fair field to fight us in, their camp rabble ſtript 
the dead bodies, and they, not daring to ven- 
ture a ſecond engagement with us, marched 
| any towards London. ; 


The King loſt in chis action the Earle af g 
naruon and 3 Lord Falkland; a French 
Marquis, ſome very gallant officers and about 
1209 men. The Earl of Carnarvon was brought 
into an inn at Næuberry, where. the King came 
to ſee him. He had juſt life enough to ſpeak 
to his Majeſty, and . in his preſence. The 
King was exceedin ingly concerned for Bum, and 
was obſerved to ſhed tears at the fight. We 
were indeed all of us troubled for N45 loſs of ſo 
brave a gentleman, but the concern our royal 
maſter diſcovered, moved us more. than ordinary. 
Evety body endeavoured to have the King. out 
of the room, but he would not ſtir from the 
bed fide, till he ſaw all hopes of life gone. 


Tho indefatigable induſtry of the King, his 
ſervants-and friends, continually. to ſupply and 
recruit his forces, and-ta harraſs and To the 
enemy, was ſuch, that we ſhould ſtill have given 
a good account of the war had the Scots ſtood 
neuter. But bad news came every day out 92 . 
the north; as for other places, parties were al 

ways in action. Sir William W. {ler and Sir R. 
W beat one ee by W and Sir 9 
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; 


and was carefully im Free Þ) y his enemies to 
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had extended the King” 8 quarters from Tae 


ceſton in Cornwall, to Farnham in Surry, where 


he gave 8ir William Maller a rub, and drove him 


into the caſtle. But in the north, the ſtorm 
grew thick, the Scots advanced to the borders, 


and entered England in confederacy with the 


parliament againſt their King; for which the 


parliament Fequtted them "after werde as they 
deſeryed. 


Had it not been foo the "IT" army; the par- 
lament had eafily been reduced to terms of 
eace : but after this they never made any pro- 
poſals fit for the King to receive. Want of 
ſucceſs before had made them differ among 
themſelves.” Pex and Waller could never a- 
gree ; the Earl of Manchefter and Lord Willough- 
by differed to the higheſt degree, and the King' g 


affairs went no worſe for it. But this ſtorm in 
the north ruined us all; for the Scots prevailed 


in.7 a. Hire, and deing joined with Fairfax, 
Mancheſter and Cromwell, carried all before 


them; ſo that the King was obliged to ſend 
Prince Rupert, with a body of 4000 horſe, to 


the affiſtance of the Earl of Newcaſtle, - where 


that Prince finiſhed the deſtruction of the King's 


intereſt, by the raſheſt and moſt unuccountable 


ackon in the world, of which 1 dall . in 


— 
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Another bd of my Kink * an * in it- 


rac no greater a cauſe of de than the calling 
the Scars into the nation, gave great offence in 


Ds and even the King 8 friends diſliked it; 


= © 


TE. 8 
the 1 of his Majeſty and to bis 
eauſe alſo. 


The rebels in treland had, ever 55 158 


bloody maſſacre of the proteſtants, maintained 
à war againſt the Engliſb, and the Earl of Or- 
mond was general and governor for the King. 
His Majeſty finding his affairs pinch him at 


home, ſends orders to the Earl of Ormond to 


conſent to a ceſſation of arms with the rebels, 
and to ſhip over certain of his regiments hither 
to his Majeſty's aſſiſtance. It is true the Trib 
Had deſerved to be very ill treated by us; but 
while the parliament preſſed the King with a 


cruel and unnatural war at home, and called in 


an army out of Scotland to ſupport their quarrel 
with their King, I could never be convinced, 
that it was ſuch a diſhonourable action for the 
King to ſuſ pend the correction of his Iriſb re- 
bels, till he was in a capacity to do it with ſafety 
to himſelf, ot to delay any farther aſſiſtance to 

preſerve himſelf at home; and the troops he re- 
called being his own, it was no breach of ho- 


nour to make uſe of them, as he now wanted 


them for his own W en. thoſe who 
rebelled at home. 


But the King was perluaded to od one ſtep 


ether, which, I confeſs, was unpleafing to us 
all; indeed dome of his beſt and moſt faithful 


ſervants took the freedom to ſpeak plainly to 
him of it: and that was, bringing ſome regi- 


ments of the Lib themſelves over. This caſt, 
as we thought, an odium upon our whole na- 
Jon q bein 8 ſome of thoſe very wretches who had 


+ "I 5 dipt 


1 
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dipt their hands in the innocent blood af the 


proteſtants, and with unheard- of butcheries, 


had maſſacred ſo many thouſands of Engl, Jo. in 
cool blood. | 
_ Abundance. of . forſook the 175 
upon this ſcore ; and ſeeing they could not "hx 
the fighting in conjunction with this wicked 


a generation, came into the declaration of the 


arliament, and making compaſition for their 


eſtates, lived retired lives all. the reſt of ithe 
war, or went abroad. | 


But as exigencies and ae 3 us ; to 


Bo 35 what at other times we would not, and is, 
ds to man, ſome excuſe for ſuch things; I can- 


not but thing the guilt and diſhonour of ſuch 


an action muſt lie, however very much of it 
at leaſt, at the doors of thoſe who drove the 
King to theſe neceſſities and diftreſits, by calling 


in an army of his own ſubjects. whom he had 
not injured, but had . complied with them in 


every thing, to make War bk him without 


any provocation. 
As to the quarrel beben the King ry bis 

parliament, there may ſomething be ſaid on 

th ſides; and the King ſaw cauſe himſelf; to 


difown and diſlike ſome things he had dane, 


| which the parliament objected xr] ſuch as 


ing money without conſent of parliament, 
2 25 on their privileges, and the like, 
Here, I fay, was ſome room for an argument 


at leaft, and conceflions on both ſides were 


needful to come to a peace; but for the Scots, 
 Frievdnces 


bo 10 demands * been anſwered, all their 
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grievances had bern retreated; tha had made 
articles with their Sovereign. and he had per- 
formed thoſe articles; their capital enemy, epiſ- 
copacy, was aboliſhed; they had not one thing 
to demand of the Kiag which he had not grant- 
ed: and therefore, they had no more cauſe 'to 
take up arms againſt their Sovereign, than they 
had againſt the Grand Senior. But it muſt for 
ever lie againſt them as a brand of infamy, and 
as a reproach on their whole nation, that pu- 
chaſed by the partiament's money, they fold their 
honefly, and rebelled againſt thetr King for hires 
and it was not many years before, as 4 have Gaid 
already, they were fully paid the wages of their 
wy ighteouſneſs, and chaſtiſed for their treachery 
by the very ſame people whom they thes bafely 
ifiſted : : then they would have retrisved it RAY 
it not been too late. 


But I could not but atcuſs 885 age Be, be 
. tice and partiality, who, while they reproached | 

the King for his ceſſation of arms with the Ii 

rebels, and not proſecuting them with the ut- _ 
- moſt ſeverity, though he was conſtrained by the 

neceſſities of the. war to do it, could yet, at the 

ſame time, juſtify the Scots taking up arms in 

a quarrel they had no concern in, and againſt 

- their own King, with whom they had articled 


and capitulated, and who had ſo puncually 


complied with all their demands, that they had 
no claim upon him, no grievances to be redreſſ- 
ed, no oppreſſion to cry out of, nor could aſk 

any thing of him which he had not granted. 
n no action in 0 but 
the 


thy eo F # 
52 the. actors can cover mich; Gi ſpecious pres 
tenee, ſo the Scots now paſſing into England, 
publiſh a declaration to juſtify. their afliſting. the 
the parliament: to which I ſhall only ſay, in 
my opinion, was no juſtification at all; for ad- 
mit the parliament” $.quarrel had been never fo 


juſt, it could not be juſt in them to aid them, 


2 it was againſt their own King, to whom 
was had ſworn allegiance, or at leaſt crowned ; 
| thereby recognized his authority : for if 
: pic, his Eng be, according to Prynn's 
doctrine, or according to their own Buchanan, 
a ſufficient reaſon for ſubjects to take up arms 
againſt their Prince, the breach of his corona- 
tion oath being ſuppoſed. to diſſolve the oath of 
allegiance, which however I cannot believe; 
yet this can never be extended to make it law- 
ful, that becauſe a King of England may, by 
maleadminiſtration diſchar ge the ſubjects of 
Exgland from their allegiance, that therefore 
che ſubjects of Scotland may take u p arms againſt 
the King of Scotland, he having not infringed 
the compact of government as to them, and they 
having nothing to complain of for themſelves. 
Thus I thought their own arguments were a- 
inſt them, and Heaven ſeemed to concur with 
itz; for although they carried the cauſe for the 
Engi rebels, yet the moſt of them left _ | 
bones 1 in the quarrel. bh 


But what ſignifies reaſon to the drank or the 
trumpet. The parliament had the ſupreme ar- 
gument with thoſe men, viz. the money; and 
Faviog accordingly adyanced a | good. round ſum, | 
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upon payment of this (for the Seats would not 
ſtir a foot without it) they entered England on 
the f 5th of January 1643, with an army of 
12000 men, under the command of old Leſley, 
now Earl of Levon, an old ſoldier of great ex- 
perience, having been bred to arms from a youth 
in the ſervice of the Prince of Orange. ; 1 


The Scots were no ſooner entered England, 
but they: were, joined by all the friends to the 
| parliament party in the north; and firſt, Colo- 
nel Grey, brother. to Lord Grey, joined them 
with a regiment of horſe, and ſeveral out of 
Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, and ſo advanced 
to Newcaſtle, which they ſummoned. to ſurren- 
der. The Earl of Newcaftle, who rather ſaw, 
than was able to prevent this ſtorm, was in 
Newcaſtle, and did his beſt to defend it; but 
the Scots increaſed by this time to above 20000, 
laid a cloſe fiege to the- place, which was but 
meanly fortified ; and having repulſed the gar- 
tiſon upon ſeveral fallies, and preſſing the place 
very cloſe ; after a ſiege of 12 days, or therea- 
bouts, they entered the town ſword in hand. 
The Earl of Newcaftle got away, " and afterward 
gathered what forces together he could ; but 
not ſtrong enough to hinder the Scots from ad- 
Ware, to Durham which he quitted'to them, 
nor to hinder the conjunction of the Scots with 
the forces cf Fairfax, Mancheſter and Cromwell, 
Whereupon the Earl, ſeeing all things thus go- 
Ing to wreck, ſends his horſe away and retreats 


with his foot into York, making all neceflary 2 8 


e preparations for a vigorous defence there, in 
| 4 „ 


MN 
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wh the ſhould be attacked, which he was pretty 
<0 Aure of, as indeed afterward. happened, 57 ork 
woas in a very good poſture of defence: the for- 
tifications very regular, and exceeding ſtrong z 
well furniſhed with proviſions, and had now a 
; gatriſon of 12000 men in it. The governor 
| under the Earl of Newca/tle, was Sir Thomas 
Glembam, a good toldier, and a gentleman of 
. great bravery. 5 
The Scots, as I have aid, TIER taken Hur. 
bam, Tinmoutb caſtle, and Cura being 
joined by Sir Thomas Fairfax, who had taken 
Selby, reſolved, with their united ſtrength, to 
beſiege Jork; but when they came to view the 
city, ſaw a plan of the works, and had intelli- 
gence of the ſtrength of the garriſon, they ſent 
expreſſes to Mancbeſter and Cromwell for help, 
, Who came on, and joined them with ooo, ma- 
king together about 30000 e rather more 
than leſs. 5 


Now had the Earl of Newcaftl's Fe TO | 
| meſſengers convinced the King, that it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to ſend ſome forces to his aſ- 
ſiſtance, or elſe all would be loſt in the north. 
Whereupon Prince Rupert was detached with 
orders firſt to go into Lancaſhire, and relieve 
Latham-houſe, defended by the brave Counteſs 
of Derby; and then taking all the forces he 
could collect in Cheſhire, Lancaſhire and 7 orke 
Hur. to march to relieve Tor. 


The Prince marched from Oxford with bot 
= 1- three regiments of horſe, and one of dragoons, 


making i in all about 2800 men. The _ 
0s. 
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_ of hard; 3 Goring, Byron and RY the 
dragoons were of Colonel Smith. In our march 
we were joined by a regiment of hogſe from 
Banbury, one of dragoons from Briſtol, and 3 
regiments of horſe from Chefter, were thoſe who 
having been at the fiege of Nantwich, were ob- 
liged to raiſe the ſiege by Sir Thomas Pairfax z 
| and the foot having yielded, the horſe made 
_ good 1 their retreat to Chefler, being about 2000; 
of whom three regiments now joined us. 


We received alſo 2000 foot from Weſt-Cheſ- 

ter, and 2000 more out of Wales. With this 
| ſtrength. we entered Lancaſhire, - We had not 
much time to end, and. a great deal of work 
fo do. | 


Bolton and FOOL felt the firſt fury of our 


Prince. At Bolton indeed he had ſome provo- 


cCation; for here we were like to be beaten off. 
-When firſt the Prince came to the town, he 
| ſent a ſummons to demand it for the King, but 
received no anſwer but from their guns, com- 
manding the meſſenger to keep off at his peril, 
They had raiſed ſome works about the town, 
and having by their intelligence, learned we had 
no artillery, and were only a flying party (fo . 
they called us) contemned the ſummons, and 
ſhewed themſelves upon the ramparts ready for 
us. The Prince was reſolyed to humble them, 
"a poſlible, and takes up his quarters cloſe to 
the town. In the evening, he orders me to ad- 
vance with one regiment of dragoons, and my 


1 horſe to bring them off, if occaſion was, and 


> poſt * as near as * I could to the 
lines, 


— AI CI VIE OI ²˙ Ha per} 
Ie . 
, 
_ — 
& 
a 
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lines, FEY as nt to be diſcovered; d at the | 
. fame time, having concluded what part of the 


works to fall upon, he draws up his men on two 


other ſides, as if he would ſtorm them tliere; 
and on a ſignal I was to begin the real aſſault on 
my ſide, with my dragoons. I had got ſo near 


the town with my dragoons, making them creep 


upon their bellies a great way, that we could 
hear the ſoldiers talk on the walls, when the 


Prince believing one regiment would be too, few, 
ſends me word, that he had ordered a regiment 
of foot to help. and that 1 ſhonld not diſcover 


myſelf till they were come up to me. This 
broke our meaſures; for the march of this re- 
giment was diſcovered by. the enemy, and they 


took the alarm. Upon this I ſent to the Prince, 


fo deſire he would put off the ſtorm for that 


night, and I would anſwer for it the next day; 
but he was impatient, and ſent orders we ſhould 


1 on as ſoon as the foot came up to us. The 


dot marching out of the way, miſſed us, and 


fell in with a road that leads to another part of 
the towp; and not being able to find us, made 


an attack upon the town themſelves; but the 


- defendants being ready for them, received them 


yery warmly, and beat them off with great lofs, | 


I éWwas at a Jof now what to do ; for hearing 
the guns, and by the noiſe. knowing it was an 
_  effault upon the town, I. was very uneaſy to 
| have my ſhare in it; but as I had learnt under 
- the King of Sweden punctually to adhere to the 


case of ordets; and my orders being to lie 


Al or” mo foot came 3 me; 1 ene 


not 


es 2 „ TY 


O 
1 


= 


% W. 
got ſtir if J had. been ſure to have dong never fo 


much- ſervice ;- hut however to ſatisfy myſelf, I 


ſent to the Prince. to let him know that I con- 
tinued in the ſame place expecting the foot, and 
none being yet come, I deſired farther orders. 
The Prince was a little amazed at this, and 


finding there muſt be ſome miſtake, came gal- 
loping away in the dark to the place, and drew 


off the men, which was no bard matter, for. 


they were willing enough to give it over. 


The Prince ordered me to eum bir privately, 
as hot to be diſcovered, if poſſible, which J ef- 


F 


fectually did; and ſo we were balked for that 
night. - The next day the Prince fell on upen 


another quarter with three regiments of foot, 
but was beaten of with loſs; and the like a third 
time. At lait, the Prince, reſolved to carry it, 
doubled his numbers, and [renewing the attack 
with freſh men, the foot entered the town over 
their works, killing i in the: firſt heat of the ac- 


tion, all that came in their way; ſome of the 
foot at the ſame time letting in the horſe ; and 


fo the town was entirely won. There were a»: 


bout bos of the enemy killed, and we loſt aboye 
400 in-all, which was owing to the fooliſh miſ- 


takes we made. Our men got ſome plunder, 


here, which the parliament made a great noiſe 
about; but it Was Gr _ "wad they On 
It dear enough. 

Livenpbel did dot: ebſt us foraveh,: nor did 
ve get io much by it, the people having ſent 
their women and children, and beſt. goods on 


voor tho Alpe in che rad; and as we IS 
oats 
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E 
| 
: 
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boats to board them with, we chats not get at 
them. Here, as at Bolton, the town and fort 
was taken by ſtorm, and the garriſon were many 
| of them cut in pieces, which, by the way, Was 
| their own faults, 


Our next ſtop was Latham-houſe, which the 
Counteſs of Derby had gallantly defended above 
18 weeks, againſt the parliament forces; and 
this lady not only encouraged her men by her 
chearful and noble maintenance of them, but 
by examples of her own undaunted ſpirit, ex- 
poſing herſelf upon the walls in the midſt of the 
enemy's ſhut, would be with her men in the 
greateſt dangers ; and ſhe well deſerved our care 
of her perſon, for the enemy were prepared to 

_ her yery rydely if, the had fallen into thei 
„„ 
VU pon our approach, the enemy drew off; [and 
the Prince not only effectually relieved this vi- 
gorous lady, but left her a good quantity of all 
forts of ammunition, three great guns, 500 
arms, and 200 men, commanded by. a e 
as hef extraordinary guard, 
Here the way being now opened, and: our 
fiecels anſwering. our expectation, ſeveral bo- 
dies of foot came in to us from Weſtmorland and 
Cumberland; and here it was that the Prince 
found means to ſurpriſe the town of Newcaftle- 
upon-Tyne, which was recovered for the King, 
by the management of the mayor of the town, 
and ſome loyal gentlemen of the county, an 
n placed there again for the King. 


But our main deſign being the relief of 7 _ 
the 


. 
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the Prince advanced that way a- pace, his army 
ſtill increaſing; and being joined by Lord Gor- 


ing from Richmondſhire, with 4000 horſe, which 
were the fame. the Earl of Newcafile had ſent 


away when he threw himſelf into York with the 
infantry. We were now 18000 effective men, 
whereof 10000 were horſe and dragoons ; ſo the 
Prince, full of hopes, and his men in good 


heart, boldly marched directly for York. 


The Scots, as much ſurpriſed at the taking by .- 
Newcaftle, as at the coming of their enemy, be- 
gan to enquire which way they ſhould get home, 


if they ſhould be beaten ; and calling a council 
of war, they all agreed to raiſe the fiege. The 


Prince, who drew with him a great train of 


carriages charged with proviſion and ammuni- 


tion, for the relief of the city, like a wary ge- 


neral, kept at a diſtance from the enemy, and 


' fetching a great compaſs about, brings all ſafe _ 
into the city, and enters into York himſelf with 
all his army. 


No action of this whole war had an the 
ee ſo much honour, or the King's affairs 


ſo much advantage as this, had the Prince but 


had the power to have reſtrained his courage 


after this, and checked his fatal eagerneſs for 


fighting. Here was a ſiege raiſed, the reputa- 


tion of the enemy juſtly ſlurred, a city relieved 


and furniſhed, with all things neceſſary in the 


* tage of an army; wank eas in number by near 


5 1 2 
of the great Duke of Parma at the relief of Pe 4 
775, he wouid have ſeen the relieving" the city 
was his buſineſs; it was the enemy's. buſineſs 
to fight, if pofſible, and his to avoid it; for, 
having delivered the city, and put the diſgrace 
of raifing the fiege upon the enemy, he had no- 
thing farther to do, but to have waited till he 
had ſeen what ,courſe the enemy would take, 
and taken his Farther: meaſures from their mo- 


tion. 


Bat the Piles” a cotta friend to SO 
pitant counſels, would hear no advice. I in- 
treated him not to put it to the hazard; I told 
him, that he ought to conſider if he loſt the 
day, he loſt the kingdom, and took the crown 
from oft the King's head. T put him in mind 
that it was impoſlible thoſe three generals ſhould 
continue long together; and, if they did, they 
would not agree long in their counſels; which 
would de as well for us as their ſeparating. It 
was plain Manchefter and Cromwe/l muſt return 
to the aſſociated counties, who would not ſuffer 
them to ſtay, for fear the King ſhould attempt | 
them; that he could ſubfiſt well enough, hav- 
ing 77 ork city and river at his back; but the 
Scots would eat up the country, make them 
ſelves odious, and dwindle away to nothing, if 
he would but hold them at bay a little; other 
general officers were of the ſame mind; but all 
I could fay, or they either, to any thing but 
His own courage, ſignified nothing. He would 
draw out and fight, there was no perſuading. 


Rim to the contrary, unleſs a man ſhould run 
: the 
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the riſk of being upbraided with being a coward. 


and afraid of the work. The enemy's army lay 


ona large common, called Marſton- moor, doubt- 
ful What to do: © ſome were for fighting tlie 
Prins e, the Srote were againſt it, being uneaſy 
at having the garfi ifon of Næccſtle at their backs; 


but the Prince brought their counſels of war to 
a reſult; for he let them know, they muſt fight 
him; wherber they would or no; for the Prince 


being, as before, 18000 men, and the Earl of = 


| Newcaftle having joined him with 8000 fodt out 


of the city, were marched in queſt of the enc- 
my; had-entered the moor in view of their army, 


and began to draw up in order of battle; but 


night coming on, the armies only viewed each 
other at a diſtance for that time. We lay all 
night upon our arms, and with tlie firſt of the 


day were in order of battle; the enemy were 
getting ready, but part of Mancheſter's men were 
not in the ig but lay about three miles off, 


and made a haſty march to come up. 
The Prince's army were S well ma- = 


naged; he himfelf commanded the left wing; 


che Earl of Newca le the right wing; and Lord | 
Goring, as general of the foot, affiſted by Ma- 


jor- general Porter and Sir Charles Lucas, led 
the main battle; I had prevailed with the 
Prince, according to the method of the King 


of Sweden, to phee ſome ſmall bodies of mui- 


queteers in the intervals of his horſe, in the left 
wing, but could not prevail on the Earl of New- 
caftle to do it in the right; which he afterward 


A repented, In this' Pg” we ftood facing the 


IJ. 1 £7 enemy, 


l. 
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ebemy, expecting * 1 Ne to us, 

| which/at laſt they did; and the Prince began 
the day by. ſaluting them with his artillery, 
which being placed very well, galled them ter- 
ribly for a quarter of an hour; they could not 
ſnift their front, ſo they advanced the haſtier to 
get within our great guns, and conſequently | 
out of their danger, which brought the fire the 
ſooner on. 


The enemy's army were thus: ordered; Sit 
Thomas Fairfax had the right wing, in, ieh ; 
was the Scots horſe, and the horſe of his own 
and his father's army; Cromwell led the left 
wing, with his own and the Earl Mancheſter's 
horſe, and the three generals, Leſley, old Fair- 
m8 and Mancheſter, led the main battle. 


The Prince, with our left wing, fell on firſt, 
and, with his uſual fury, broke, like a clap of 
thunder, into the right wing of the Scots hotſe, 
led by Sir Thomas Fairfax; and, as nothing 

could ſtand in his way, he broke through and 
through, and entirely routed them, purſuing 
them quite out of the field. Sir Thomas Fair- 
fan, with a regimegt of lances, and about 500 
of his own horſe, made good the ground for 
ſome time; but our muſqueteers, which, as 1 
' faid, were placed among our horſe, ſuch an un- 
looked for article in a fight among the horie, 
that thoſe lances, which otherwiſe were braye 
fellows;; were mowed down with. their ſhot, and 
all was put into confuſion. Sir Thomas Fairfax. 
was wounded in the face, his- brother killed, 
and a great ſlaughter was made of the Scots, to 
whom, I confeſs, we ſhewed no favour. : 


4 


. 
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While this was doing on our 1 Lord Gor- L 


ing, with the main battle, charged the enemy's. 
foot, and particularly one brigade commanded 
by Major-general Porter, being moſtly pike- 
men, charged with that fury in a cloſe body of 
pikes, that they overturned all that came in 
their way, and breaking into the middle of the 
enemy's foot, filled all with terror and confu- 
fron, indem that the three generals thinking 
all had been loſt, fled and: quitted the fielc. 


But matters went not ſo well with that 3 
unfortunate gentleman, the Earl of Newcaſtle,” 
and our right wing of horſe; for Cromwell 
charged him with a powerful body of horſe; 
and though the Earl, and thoſe about him, did 
what men could do, and behaved themſelves" 

with all poſſible gallantry, yet there was no 
withſtanding him; but like Prince Rupert, they 
bore down all before them; and now the victor 
WAS wrung out of our hands by our on re 
ur miſcarriage ; ; for the Prince, as it Was his cuſ- 
tom, too eager in the chace of the enemy, Was 1 
gone, and could not be heard of. The foot in 
the centre, the right wing of the horſe being 
routed by Cromwell, was left, and without ths 
guard of his horſe; Cromwell having routed the 
Earl of Newcaftle, and beaten him quite out of 
the field, and- Sir Thomas Fairfax rallying his 
diſperſed troops; they fell all together ùpon the + 
| og - : General Lord Goring, + like himſelf, 
fought! like a lion, but, forſaken by his horſe, 
was hemmed in on all ſides, and overthrown; 


and an hour after this, the en returning too 
(JF gi 24471 is 440 12 * Bae nate 
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outs the; rince ene e 
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| lte t to recover 7% friends, was obliged with che 


A to quit the field to conquerers. 


the Tifk too, much for any man in his ſenſes to 


run ; we loſt 4000 men on the ſpot, 3900 pri- 


ſagers, amongſt whom was: Sir Charles Lucas, 
Major- general Porter, Major- general Teher 

and about 270 gentlemen of quality. We loft 
all our baggage, 25 pieces of cannon, 300 Cars, 


111. 


— es I Pries barrels of powder, and I0000 arms. 


* got into Tork with the Earl of | 


N W a "prot. many Ea ot . Rd 5 


25 FR but 1 tredzment | in this ent; 
for returning with the Prince from the purſuit, 


dof the right winger ang finding all loſt, I:halted” 


with ſome, 1 her officers, to. conſidęr wha at to, 


Orcs MER ſt we were for making our retreat,; n 5 


a body, Oy Jo have done ſo well N 
if\we had, known what, had. happened, ;| 


3 8 . in > the. wigs NY the cent! 1 


| 19 5 wing, ah res hr who we were, * *. 


with great: fury. „It was 8 tot think of 
any ching büt getting away, or . Pop 997 e 


Farsfas,. by this charge, cut of. — 9 


5 three es of as from out body a but bende 155 
ing bis main ſtrength at the! Prinve, left 2 884 


it were, behind him, in the middle oh the field, 


of chattle. We took this: for che, only opportun... 5 
| at we could Have to- et off, and joining to- 


gether, 


*: 


* 


This was a fatal day to the King' 8 affairs, ay 5 


„ „ eee on 


ed 


. Hm Am tS 2D. O0,0 5, my Cc 
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gethet, we made bfofs the Hee of Battle id 
good nder as We cell, with our ar cxrabines pres 


5 ſented. S£13.:3" 11 VI : 


In this poſtute, e ble by ſeveral bodies 
of tlie ehe ys foot; 9050 ftood: Lich their pikes 
| charg gd. to Jes ep us off; but th 5 Kad no occa- 

60 f for we had no defign to meddle with them, 
but to gap from them. Thus we made a ſwift 
march, and thought bufſelves p pretty cure, but 
our Fer was not done yet Abr, on a ſudders; 
we ſaw, ourſelves undet a. neceffity of fighting 
our Way through a Eteat body of Man beer: 
horſe, Who came g ae upon bans © ape te. 
moor. They had, as We. pa Been purſu- 
ing ſome of our broken Hoops which were fled 
before, 4 id ſcein us, the ey gave us 1 homes 
charge.” N . recei FF chene Well asd yr could; $ 
but puſhed to get through them, which at lutk | 
| ea with. a <cohſiderfl le Jofs to tliegr. : Hows 

_ "we loſt To many men, either Filled 5162 

parated 1 from us (for all could not follow the 

lame way) that of gut three regiments wwe ebüld 
not be above 400 'horſe together," hen we got 
quite clear, and theſe Werte mixt men, ſbme 6f 
one troop and regiment, ſome of anotiier. Not 
that 1 Believe many, of us were killed in the laſt 
af far we wan lainly the better bf the ene- 

but -our defi being to get off, ſome 
| ie for themſelves: 19 ** way and ſome ano- 
ther, in the beſt manner they could, and as their 

0. ortunes gufded them: 400 mere f 

this body, as I afterward underſtood, Having 

bike through the enemy's \body-another mays 
F pt 
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kept te and got into age, caſtle 4 


300. more - made pared, and SHippon, ; 


where the Prince afterward etched chen 


82 Thoſe few of us that were left together, —4 
whom I Was, being now pretty clear of purſuit, 
halted, and began to enquire who we were, and 


© What we. ſhquld do; and on a ſhort debate, 1 


propoſed. we.. ſhould . make to the firſt Tg 
of the King's, that we could recover 1 and that 
we ſhould keep together, leſt the country. peo-. 


— ſhould inſult us upon the roads. With this 
teſolution we puſhed on weft ward for Lanca- 


Hire; but our , misfortunes were not yet at an 
end. We travelled very hard, and got to a vil- 


lage upon the river Ago. near Wetherby. "At 


Wetherby there was a bridge, but we underſtood 
that a Party eg "Leeds had ſecured the town 


—5 the pak in order to a p the flying” cava. 


0 very Hard to Et 
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ſes; but the! river, jel Was 72 5 ls 
current ſtrong, ſeemed, to bid us Have a care 
ohne we did, of, that kind, 8 in the 

: We. reſolved therefore o refreſh. our- 


Gees and-our þ horſes (which indeed is more 1 


we did) and go « on till We might come to A ford 
or — Where we might get over. Söme 


6 F guides, we Maſe: * they either wete e 
* 8 N 1 a C3 
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fall; forafter we had rode eight or nine miles 


they ie us into a river, at a place they 
called rd, but it was a very ill one; for 
moſt of our horſes ſwam, and ſeven'or eight 
were loſt, but we faved the men; - , However we 


£.* & © 


got ale e.. 
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We bi. bold with 4 Dur: firſt convenience to 
treſpaſs, upon the country for a few, horſes, 


where we could find them, to temount our 
men, whoſe horſes were drowned, and conti- 


nued our mareh ; but being obliged to refreſh 
ourſelves at a ſmall village at the edge of Bram- 
Pam-moprs We found: hows rar by 


= © 


55 the moor, but de underfiood? wn we were pur⸗ 


ſued by ſome troops of horſe. There uus no 


remedy," as we mult paſs this moor; and tho 


dur horſes were exceedingly tired, yet we preſſed 
on upon a roùnd trot, and recovered an incloſed 


country on the other fide, where we halted; 
And here, neceſſity putting us upon it, we 


were obliged to look out for more horſes, for 


ſeveral of our men were diſmounted, and other 
horſes diſabled by carrying double, thoſe who 


loſt their horſes getting up behind them; but 


we ere e ſupplied by our enemies againſt their 
will,” | 10 21:3 to 


Key enemy fohoned us over che“ moor, and 


» © a2 + 


obſerved by their moving, 


we having a dige incloſed country about us, 
| Where we were, 


they had loſt light of us; upon which I pro- 


R concealing ourſelves till we might judge 
70 | of 


HR. FR j 
; this ee : 1 Fa 1 fo. and ing cloſe f 
in a wood, they. paſt Fl 105 by, os, without 
ting or 8 55 the Lao Which was what 


on 45 ther occalion they. would not have done. 
I found. they. were not above” 150 borſe, and 


2 


; conlidering, that to let them go before us, would 


be tagalarm the country, and ſtop our delten; 1 
thought] Hnee we might be able to deaf with 
them, we ſhould not meet with a better place 
For i it andtoldthe reft of our officers my mind, 
which an our party preſently e we . not 


time for s a long debate) N rt to. 


+ Trmmedistely upon t this, 1 e two u gen 1 0 
fire their piſtole in the wood, at two different 
Places, as far des as 1.copld. This I did 
0 give them an alarm, and amuſe them; for 
being in the lane, bee otherwiſe wel 
- got through before we had been ready, and L 
reſolved to engage them there, as ſoon as it was 
poſſible. After this alarm, we ruſhed out of 
- the wood, with about 100 horſe, and charge 
them on the flank in a. broad lane, the wood 
being on their right. Our paſſage into the lane 
being narrow, gave us ſome. difficulty in our 
getting out; but tlie ſurpriſe af the charge did 
dur work; for the enemy thinking we had been 
2 mile or two before, had not the - Teaf thoughts 
of this onſet, till they heard us in the wogd, | 
and then thoſe that were before could not come 
back. We broke into the lane juſt in the mid- 
dle of them, and by that means divided them; | 
asd facing to the left, charged the rear. ' Firft 


* ee men, Which were near 885 5 
| & 


Luy 


LE: 
the edge of the wood, and fired with their ca- 


nubines upon thoſe which were before, ſo-warmly, 


that they put them in a great diſorder: mean 
While, 50 more of our horſe from the farther 
part of the wood ſhewed themſelves in the lane 
upon their front; this put the foremoſt party 
into a great verplexity, and they began to face 
about, to fall upon us who were engaged in the 
rear. But their facing about in a lane where. 
there was no room to wheel, to one who un- 
derſtands the manner of wheeling a troop of 
horſe, muſt Imagine, Oo 7 them into a great 
diſorder. | 


Our party in the head of the 15 abit the 
advantage of this miſtake of the enemy, charged 
in upon them, and routed them entirely. Some 
found means to break into the incloſures on the 
other fide of the lane, and got away. About 
30 were killed, about 25 made priſoners, and 
40 very good horſes were taken ; all this while 
not a man of ours was loft, and not above ſeven 
or eight wounded. Thoſe in the rear behaved 
themſelves; better; for they ſtood our charge 
with a great deal of reſolution, and all we could 
do, could not break them; but at laſt our men 
who had fired on foot through the hedges at the 
other party, coming to do the like here, there 
was no ſtanding it any longer. The rear f 
them faced about, retreated out of the lane, 
and drew up in the open field to receive and 
rally their fellows. We killed about 17 f 
them, and followed them to the end of the 
lane, but had no mind to have any more fight- 


' * 
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5 Weis was needful ; our -v6nditiher at that 
ne not making it proper, the towns round us 


being all in the enemy's hands, and the country 
but indiffetently pleaſed with us; however, we 


ſtood facing them till they thought fit to march 


away. Thus we were ſupplied with horſes e- 
nough to remount our men, and purſued our 
firſt deſign of getting into Lancaſpirs. As lor 

ou priſoners, we let them go off on . 


The country being by this time alarmed, and 


the rout of our army every where known, we. 


foreſaw abundance of difficulties before us; we 
were not ſtrong enough to venture into any great 
towns, and we were too many to be concealed 
in ſmall, ones. Upon this we refolved to halt 


in a great wood about three miles beyond the 


place, here we had the laſt ſkirmiſh,-and ſent 
out ſcouts to diſcover the country, and to learn 


what they could, either of the ae or of 


F 


our friends. 


Any body may ſuppos we had but indifferen- 
quarters here, either for ourfelves or for our 


horſes; but however, we made ſhift to lie here 


two days and one night. In the interim I took 
upon me, with two more, to go to Leeds to 
learn ſome news; we were diſguiſed like coun- 
try ploughmen; the cloaths we got at a farmer's 
houſe; which for that odd occaſion we plun- 


= dered; and I cannot ſay no blood was ſhed in a 


manner too raſh, and which I could not have 
done at another time; but our caſe was deſpe- 


rate, and the people too ſurly, ſhot at us out of 


the WiAdoW, wounded one man and hot a Horſe, 
8 * which 


- 
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- whidets we'icounted as great a loſs to us as a man, 
for our ſafety depended upon our horſes. Here 
Ve got cloaths of all forts enough for both ſexes, 
and thus drefling myſelf up à la paiſunt, with a 
vrhite cap on my head, and a fork on my ſhoul- 
der, and one of my. comrades in the farmer's 
wife s ruſſet gown and petticoat, like a woman: 
the other with an old crutch like a lame man, 
and all mounted on ſuch horſes as we had taken 
the day before from the-country. | Away we ſet 
off for Leeds by three ſeveral, ways, and agreed , 
to meet upon 5 bridge. My pretended coun- 
try woman acted her part to the life, though he 
was a gentleman of good quality of the Earl of 
Vurceſier t family, and the cripple did as well 
as he; but I thought myſelf very awkward in 
my dreſs, which made me very ſhy, eſpecially 
= the ſoldiers. We paſſed their centinels 
and guards at Leeds unobſerved, and put up our. 
Horſes at ſeveral houſes in the town, from 
whence we went up and down to make our re- 
marks, My cripple was the fitteſt to go among 
the ſoldiers, becauſe there was leſs danger of 
being prefſed. There he informed himlelf of 
the matters of war, particularly, that the ene- 
my fat down again to the ſiege of York; that 
flying parties were in purſuit of the cavaliers; 
and there he heard that 500 horſe of Lord Man- 
chefter's had followed a party of cavaliers over 
rambam- moor; and, that entering a lane, the 
cavaliers, who were 1090 ſtrong, fell upon them, 
and killed all but about 50. Fhis, though it 
was a Jie, Was very pleaſant for us to hear, 
| - Enowing | 
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kyowing i it were our party, becauſe of the er 
part of the ſtory, which was thus; that the 
cavaliers had taken poſſeſſion of ſuch a wood, 
where they rallied all the troops of their flyivg 

army ; that they had plundered the country as 
they came, taking all the horſes they could get; 
that they had plundered Goodman Thompfen's 
houſe, which was the farmer I mentioned, and 
Killed man, woman and child W and char oy 
were about 2000 ſtrong. * 


* My other friend in women's cloathe ot a- 
mong the good wives at an inn, where he ſet 
up her horſe, and there ſhe heard the fad and 
dreadful tidings; and that this party was {6 
ſtrong,' none of the neighbouring garriſons durſt 
fir out; but that they had ſent expreſſes to 
York for a party of horſe to come to theit aſ- 
iſtance. OE MENS GAP" | « . EO 


I walked up and down the town, but fancied 
myſelf ſo ill diſguiſed, and ſo eaſy to be known, 
that I cated not to talk with any body. We 
met at the bridge exactly at our time, and com- 
pPared our intelligence, found it anſwered our 
end of coming, and tliat we had nothing to do 
but to get back to our men; but my cripple 
told me, he would not ſtir till he bought ſome 
victuals: ſo away he hops with his crutch; and 
buys four or five great pieces of bacon, as many 
of hung beef, and two of three loaves; and, 
borrowing a ſack at the inn (which I ſuppoſe 
he never reſtored) he loads his horſe, and get- 
ting a large leather bottle; he filled that of aqua- 
vitæ inſtead of {mall — m 4 woman comrade 
did the like. FOR. ns. | 
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I was uneafy im my mind, abd tagk Yo tare * 
but to get out of the town, however we all came 
off well enough; but it was well for me I had 
no proviſions, as yay will hear preſently, We 
came, as I ſaid, into the town by different ways, 
and ſo we went out; but about three miles from 
the town we niet again exactly where we had 
agreed: I being about a quarter of a mile from 
the reſt, met three country fellows on horſe- 
back; one bad a long pale on his ſhoulder, an- 
other a fork, the third no weapon at all that I 
ſaw; I gave them the road very orderly, being 
habited like one of their brethren ; but one of 
them ſtopping ſhort at me, and looking ear- 
neſtly, calls out, :: Hark thee, friend (ſays he, 
in, a broad north country tone) whar haſt thou 
thilk horſe? I muſt confeſs, I was in the ut- 
Moſt confuſion at the queſtion, neither being 
able to anſwer it, or ſpeak in his tone; ſo 1 
ſeemed as if I did not hear him, and went on. 
e Na, but ye's not gang ſoa,” fays the boor, 
and comes up to me, and took hold of the bri- 
dle to ſtop me; at which, vexed at heart that I 
could not tell how to talk to him, I reached 
bim a great knock on the pate with my fork, 
and fetched him off his horſe, and then began 
to mend my pace. The other clowns, though 
it ſeems they knew not what the fellow wanted 
purſued me, and finding they had better heels 
than I, I ſaw there was no remedy but to make 
uſe of my hands, and faced about. The firſt. 
that came up with me was he that had no wea- 

pons, fo I thought I might parly with hun: 


P 


ee 
3 


t en y 


52 G pelhng is country Jes Soul taſked 
Am what 115 wanted? Thou'ſt «know! that 


"Boon! (ſays TvnEſbire and Iſebut come at thee.“ 


Then keep! awa man (nick I). or Iſe brain 
these, By this time the third man came up, 
u. ended; for he gave me no words 


but laid at me with his long pole, and that with 


might bring more people in, the village 


imagine what the fellow meant, or would have; 
hut at laſt finding he would be too many for me 
with that long! weapon, and a hardy ſtrong fel- 
Le Ichrew myſelf off my horſe, and running 
in wich kim, tabbed my fork. into his horſe; 
* horſe being wounded,-ſtaggered awhile, and 
then fell down, and the booby had not the ſenſe 


to get down in time, but fell with him; upon 


- Which, giving him a knock or two with my 


fork, I ſecured him. The other, by this time, 
had furniſhed himſelf with a great ftick out of 
u hedge, and, before I was diſengaged from the 


laſt fellow/, gave me two ſuch blows, that if 
tze laſt had not miſſed my head, and hit me 
bn the ſhoulder, I had ended the fight and my 
3 At was time to ho about me 


fork; but it would not do; at laſt, 


ef Wich y 


i Wort, 1 Wus foreed to piſtol him, ad get on 


HOeback again, and-with all the ſpeed-Feould 


. 8 han WP our-nien,. 583-4 61 4 
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ſuell fury, "that I began to be doubtful of him: 

Tus loath to lhoot che fellow, though I had 

1 under my grey frock, as the noiſe of a 
Ht 


being. on our rear; and alſo becauſe I could not I 
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* How, Fer chis was a madman; I defended my- 


= 


fellow, talked to bim cc 


1 0 


If my two fellow ſpies had not hah tips 


4 had never known what was the meaning of; 


| this quarrel of the three: countrymen, but my; 


cripple had all the particulars ; for he being be- 
hind us, as I have already obſerved, whos he 


came up to the firſt fellow, who began the fray, 


he found him beginning to come to himſelf ;, 
ſo he gets off, pretends to beit him. and ſats, 
him upon his breech, and be wal g g very merry 

l, $2 what's the 


matter now ys he to As fad; Wags e 


b (lays the fe ow}. I 1s cilled !” 21417 * Not, dure 


1 


moa'..(ſays- je cripple). «0 that, 5.8 lau thie 
/ ſays he, and. thus. they parlied, 'My cripple 1 | 


him on hig fert, and gave him 4 dram, of 
VVV 
oxdyr to, Oe 7 T the occaſi Y Oh: the, 


quarrel. „ Quregl = Ont. Pitied: the fel 7Y 
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valiers Role e e but it was like ich A N 


no miſchief could. be done in the country, due 
it was the Poor. Cavaliers muſt bear the blame,” 

and the like; and thus they Josged on tut they” 
came to the place where the other tiyo lay. The 
firſt fellow they aſſiſted as they had done the 


other, , a 0 gave him a dram out ef the leather 


bottle; but the. laſt fellow: was paſt their care, 
Y they came away: for when they underſtood. 
that it was my horſe they claimed, . they began 


to be afraid their own horſes might be known. : 


Idas 
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too, and then they bad been betrayed, ina wotle 
ckle than I; and muſt have been forced to 
done ne miſchief or othet1 to. Howe got 
away. THY 
I had ſent dot two been to ketch chem off, 
if there was any occaſion; but their ſtay was 
not long, and'the two troopers: ſaw: them at a 
 Giftance coming towards us, ſo they returned: 
| 14 Had enough of going for Aa ipy, and my 
* © anions had enough of ſtaying in the wood; 
for other intelligence agreed with ours, and all 
concurred in this, that it was time to be going; 
however, this uſe we made of it, that while the 
country thought us ſo ſtrong we were in tlie leſs 
danger of being attacked, though in the more 
of being obſerved ; but all this while we heard 
nothin ker dur friends, till the next day. We 
| Heard Prince Rupert, with about 1600 horſe, 
Was at Skipton, and from thence marched away 
io Weſtmoreland. © 


We concluded now, we n two or three 
tier good ; for, ſince meſſengers were ſent to 
Tork for a party to ſuppreſs us, we - muſt have 
at leaſt two days march of them, and therefore, 

all concluded we were to make the beſt of our 

| way. Early in the morning, therefore, we de- 
camped Hom thoſe dull quarters ; and as wa 
marched through a village, we found the peo- 
ple very civil to us, and the woman cried out, 
« God bleſs them, it is pity the roundheads 
ſhould make ſuch work with brave men,” and 
the like. Finding we were among our friends, 
we 8 to halt a little and refreſh ourſelyes ; 
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EE indeed, the people were very kind to us, 
gave us victuals and drink, and took care of our 

horſes. It happened to be my lot to ſtop at a 
houſe where 165 good woman took a great deal 
of pains to provide for us; but I obſerved the 
good man walked about with a cap upon his 
head, and very much out of order, I took no 
great notice of it, being very ſleepy, and haying 
aſked my landlady to let me have a bed, I lay 
down and flept heartily : when I awaked I found 
my landlord on another bed beſide me. groaning 


ery: heavily, 


I came down ſtairs, and Four my cripple 
ig to the landlady; he was now out of his 
diſguiſe, but we called him cripple ftill ; and 
the other, who put on the woman's cloaths, we 
called Goody Thompſon. As ſoon as he ſaw me, 
he called le out, Do you know (ſays he) the 
man of the houſe you are quartered in?ꝰ No, 
not I.“ (replied I).“ No, that I believe, nor 
they you (lays he) if they did, the good wife 
would not have made you a poſſet, and fetched 
a white loaf for you.“ What do you mean” 
WO... Have you ſeen the man?” (fays he). 
Seen him (replied I) yes, and heard him too; 
the man's ſick, and groans ſo heavily, that I 
could not lie upon the bed any longer for him.“ 
„Why this is the poor man (ſays he) that you 
knocked down with your fork yeſterday, and I 
have. had all the. ſtory out yonder at the next 
door.“ I confeſs-it grieved me to have been 
forced to treat one ſo roughly who was one of 


our friends, but to make ſome amends, we con- 
| Nn | trived 
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trived to give the poor man his brother's hotle ; ; 
and my cripple told him a formal ftory, that be 
believed the horſe was taken away from the fe]- 
low by ſome of our men; and if he knew him 
again, if it was his friend's horſe, he ſhould 
have him. The man came down upon the 
news, and ] cauſed fix or ſeven horſes, which 
were taken at the ſame time, to be ſhewn him; 
he immediately choſe the right, ſo I gave him 
the horſe, and we pretended a great deal of for- 
row fot. the man's hurt; and that we had 
knocked the fellow on the head as well as took 
away the horſe. The man was ſo overjoyed at 
the revenge he thought was taken on the fellow, 
that we heard him groan no more; We ven- 
' tured to ſtay all day and the next night at this 
town, and got guides to lead us to Blackſtone- 
Edge, a ridge of mountains which path this fide 
of Yorkſhire from Lancaſhire. =—_ 


Early in the morning we marched, and kept 
dur ſcouts very carefully out every way, who 
brought us no news for this day; we kept on 


» all night, and made our horſes do penance for 


the little reſt they had, and the next morning 
we paſſed the hills, and got into Lancaſhire, to 
a town called Littlebury; and from thence to 
| Rochdale, a little market-town. And now we 
thought ourſelves ſafe as to the purſuit of ene- 


mies from the fide.of Tor; our deſign was to 


get to Bolton, but all the county was full of the 


enemy in flying parties, and how to get thither 


we knew not. At laſt we reſolved to ſend 4 
meſſenger to Bolton; but he came back and told 
8 „ joy 8 1 s, 
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us, he ha with lurking and hiding, Of all 
the ways that he thought poſſible, but to no 
purpole; for he could not get into the town. 
We fas another, but he never returned ; and 
ſome time after we underſtood was taken by the 
enemy. At laſt one got into the town, but 
brought us word, they were tired with our con- 
ſtant alarms, had been ſtraitly blocked up, and 
every day expected a ſiege, and therefore, ad- 
viſed us either to go northward, where Prince 
Rupert and Lord Goring ran ged at liberty; or 
to get over Warrington bridge, and ſa ſecure 
our retreat to Cheſter. 


This double direction divided our opinions ; ; 
IJ was for getting into Cheſter, to recruit myſelf 
with horics and with money, both which I 
wanted, and to get refreſhment, which we all 
ſtood in need of; but the major part of dur men 
were for the north. Firſt they ſaid, there was 
their general, and it was their duty to the cauſe, 

and the King's intereſt obliged us to go where 
we could do beſt ſervice; and there were their 
friends, and every man might hear ſome news 

of his own regiment ; for we belonged to ſeveral 
regiments ; beſides, all the towns to the left of 
us, were poſleſſed by Sir William Brereton ; 
Warrmgton and Northwich, garriſoned by the 
enemy, and a ſtrong party at Manchefter; ſo 
that it was very likely we ſhould be beaten and 
diſperſed before we could get to Cheſter. Theſe 
reaſons, and eſpecially the laſt, determined us 
for the north, and we had ſettled to march 


| the next n. when other intel * re- 
ſolved 


wi I Bs 


folved-r us to more ſpeedy refplutions,! We keys 


— 


our ſcouts continually abroad, to bring us in 


news of the enemy, whom we expected on our 


backs, and alſo to keep an eye „ e 


try; for as we lived upon them ſomething at 


large, they were ready enough to s _w_ mn 


| 31 lay i in their e 


":The firſt meſſenger that came to. us, wos Gam. 
our friends at Bolton, to inform us, that they 


were preparing at Mancheſter to attack us. One 


of our parties had been as far as Stockport, on 
the edge of Cheſbire, and was purſued by a party 

of the enemy, . but got off by the help of the 
night. Thus all things looking: black to the 
ſouth, we bad reſolved to march northward in 
the morning, when one of our ſcouts from the 


ſide of Mainchefter aſſured us, Sir Thomas Mid- 


dleton, with ſome of the parliament forces, and 
the country troops, making above 1200 men, 


were on their march to attack us, and would 
certainly beat up our quarters that night. Up- 
on this advice we reſolved to be gone; and get- 


ting all things in readineſs, we began to march 
about two hours before night: and having got 


a truſty fellow for a guide, a fellow that we 


found was a friend to our fide, he put a project 
into my head, which ſaved us all for that time; 


and that was, to give out in the village, that 
we were marched back to Tori/bire, reſolving 
to get into Pontęſradt caſtle; and accordingly, 


he leads us out of the town the ſame way we 


came in; and taking a boy with him, he ſends 


. 210 back 1 at night, and bade him "ſay 


he 


ID = o - 
he aer us 6 up the hills at Blackftone- Bugs 
and it happened very well, for this party Were 
fo fre of us; that hey had placed 400 menen 
the road to the northward, 4 intercept our. Fes 


treat — and had left no way for us, 2 
2 to'vet Bay,” but back again 


About ten er at night, they a itavlted 
our. quarters, but ound We ey One; 2 1 ber 
ing informed, which: Way, tay, ollowel -npog 
the ſpur, aud trayclted. all night, being .moone « 
light, they found Fee 185 the noxt. day. about 
15. miles eaſt, juſt out of their way; for we 
had by the help of our guide, turned ſhort. at 
the 5. of the hills, and through blind, un: 
trodden paths, and with difficulty enough, hy 
noon XY next day, had reached almoſt 25 miles 
north near a town 2 1 8 7 Here 57 5 
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Our guide We now to be böte his "EY 
| ledge, and our ſcouts brought us word, the 
_ enerny's horſe were poſted before us, and we - 

knew they were in our rear. In th is exigence 
Del c . we 
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we reſolved to divide our ſmall body, and fo a- 
" them, at leaſt one might get off, if the 
2 ni e I took about 80 horſe with 


e, among which were all that 1 had of our 
5 regiment, amounting to above 3a, and 
took the hills towards Yorkſhire. Here we met 


with ſuch impaſſable hills, vaſt moors, rocks 
and ſtony ways, as lamed all our borſe: 
tired our men; and fometimes I was read y to 


think we ſhould never be able to get over them, 
till our horſes failing, and jack-boots being but | 


indifferent things to travel in, we might be 
ſtarved before we ſhould find any road or FWD, 
for guide we had none, except a boy who knew 


but little, and would cry when we aſked him | 


any queſtions. I believe neither man nor horſe 
np paſſed in ſome places were we went, and 


for 20 hours we ſaw not a town or a houſe, ex- 


cepting ſometimes from the — of mountains, 
at 2 vaſt diſtance. I am perſuaded we might 


have encamped here, if we had had proviſions, 
till the war had been over, and have met with 


no diſturbance; and I have often wondered 
ſince, how we got into ſuch horrible places, as 
much as how we got out. That which was 
- worſe to us than all the reſt, was, that we knew 
not where we were going, nor what part of 


the country we ſhould come into, when we : 


. hot out of theſe defolate crags. 


At laſt, after a terrible fatigue, we began to 
fre the weſtern parts of Yorkſhire, ſome few: 
villa ges, and the country at a diſtance, looked 
Aa lit like. Engions 3 for before. I- though k is 

">" 3 _ 


and and 


"PMA. 
looked a little like O/J Brennus hill, which the 
Griſons called the grandfather of the Alps. We 
got ſome relief in the villages, which indeed 
ſome of us had ſo much need of, that they were 


hardly able to fit their horſes, and others were 


forced to help them off, they were ſo faint. I 
never felt ſo much of the power of hunger in 
my life; for having not eaten in 30 hours, 1 
was ravenous as a hound; and if I had had a 
piece of horſe-fleſh, I believe I ſhould not have 
had patience to waited the dreſſing of it, but 
fallen upon it raw, and have eaten it as greedily 
as a Tartar. Ro MI og an | 
However, I eat very cautiouſly, having often 
ſeen the danger of men's eating heartily after 
long faſting. Our next care was to enquire the 
way. Halifax, they told us, was on our right; 
there we dare not think of going; Skiþpon was 
before us, and there we knew not how it was; 
for a body of 3000 horſe, ſent out by the ene- 
my in purſuit of Prince Rupert, had been there 
but two days before, and :the country people 
could not tell us, whether they were gone or 
not: and Manchefter's horſe, which were ſent 
out after our party, were then at Halifax, in 
"queſt of us, and afterward marched into Ch 
' ſhire. In this diſtreſs we would have hired a 
guide, but none of the country people would 
go with us; for the roundheads would hang 
them, they ſaid, when they came there. Upon 
this I called a fellow to me, Harke ye friend 
(ſays I) doſt thee know the way ſo as to bring 
us into Weftmpreignd, and not keep the great, 
| | FE road 


[EY 


road from ZEP £ Ay gerd 1 he) 14 
Way weel gnou; and yay; would go add 
aug us (fays, I) but that You + re afraid che 
raundheads wall hang you F Indeed would 
{ſays the fellow). Why then (fays 50 


thou hadſt as good be hanged 0 a roundhead as 


F:Favalicr z for if thou wilt not 805 III bang 


thee.juſt naw,” ,. Na, and ye ſarve me; 


(Gays the fellow) Iſe ene e wi ye; for I — | 


not for hanging; and ye'll 


got me a horſe, Iſe 
gang and be one of ye, for I 


_ that night with the extreme — of the laſt 
ſervice. . E. 


Next morning, when our new trooper was 


mounted and cloathed, we hardly knew him; 


and this fellow led us by ſuch ways, ſuch wil- 


derneſſes, and yet with ſuch prudence, keeping 
the hills to the left, that we might have the 


villages to refreſh ourſelves, that without him, 


we had certainly.cither periſhed i in thoſe moun- 
tains, or fallen into the enemy's hands. We 


paſted the great road from York fo critically, as 
to time, that from one of the hills he ſhewed 
us a party of the enemy's horſe, who were then 
marching into Weſtmoreland. We lay ſtill that 
day, finding we were not diſcovered fu them, 


and our guide proved the beſt ſcout we could 


Have had; for he would go out ten miles at a 
A and bring us in all the news of the Han, 


Here he brought us word, that Tur w 
1 rendered upon articles, a. a W i 


0 


nere come heame 


= This pleaſed us ſill better, and We 
| mounted the Lllow for three of our men died. 
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| which had been ſurpriſed by the King's party, 
- was beſieged by r army of Scots advanced 


to help their brethfen, - 


Along the edges of thoſe vaſt mountains we 
| paſſed by the help of our guide, till we came 
into the foreſt of Swale; and finding ourſelves 
perfectly concealed here, for no ſoldier had ever 
been here all the war, nor perhaps would not, 
if it had laſted 7 years; we thought we wanted 
a few days reſt, at leaſt for our horſes, ſo we 
reſolved to halt, and while we did ſo, we made 
ſome diſguiſes, and ſent out ſome ſpies into the 
country; but as here were no great towns; nor 
any poſt road, we got very little intelligence. — 

| We retted four days, and then marched again; 
and indeed having no great ſtock of money about 
us, and not very free of that we had, four days 
were enough for thoſe poor x paces & to be able to 


8 maintain us. 


We thought burſelves a FIGS now ; 1 96 
our chief care was how to get over thoſe terri- 
dle mountains; for having paſſed the great rod 
that leads from York to Lancaſter, the crags the 
farther northward we looked, appeared ſtill 
worſe, and our buſineſs was all on the other 
' fide. Our guide told us, he would bring us 
out, if we would have patience, which we were 
obliged to, and kept on this flow march, till 
he brought us to Stanbope, in the county of 
Durham; where ſome cf Goring' s horſe, and 
two regiments of foot, had their quarters. This 
was 19 days from the battle of Marfon-moor. 
The Friuss who was then at Kendal in Weſt= - 
Oo wore land. 
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moreland. whe had given me over as loſt, 3 
be had news of our arrival, ſent an expreſs to 
me, to meet at Appleby. I went thither ac- 
cordingly, and gave him an account of our 
journey, and there I heard the ſhort hiſtory of 
the other part of our men, whom we parted 
from in Lancaſhire. They made the beſt of 
their way north ; they had two reſolute gentle- 
men who commanded; and being ſo cloſely 
purſued by the enemy, that they found 7 nin 
ſelves under a neceſſity of fighting, halted and 
faced about, expecting the charge. The bold- 
neſs of the action made the officer who led the 
enemy's horſe (which it ſeems were the e 
Horſe only) afraid of them; which they per 
ceiving, took the advantage of his fears, bravely - 
advanced and charged them, and, though they 
were above 200 horſe, routed them: killed about 
30 or 40, got ſome horſes and money, and 
_ puſhed on their march night and day; but com- 
ing near Lancafter, they were ſo way laid and 
purſued, that they agreed to ſeparate, and ſhift 
eyery man for himſelf; many of them fell into 
the enemy's hands, ſome were killed attempt- 
ing to paſs through the river Lune; ſome went 
back again, ſix or ſeven got to Bolton, 2 e 
18 got ſafe to Prince Rupert. | ; 


The Prince was in a better condition 1 c 


abouts than I expected; he and Lord Goring, . 
with the help of Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and. 
the gentlemen of Cumberland, had got a booty 
of 4000 horſe and about 6000 foot; they had 
e * T7: mmouth, Durham Stock = 
* 2 


CE 


= 
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Lon, Ahd. ſeveral towns of eönleguente from the 
Scots, and mi ght have cut them out work enougli 

ſtill, it thoſe” baſe people,” refolved to engage 
their Whole intereſt to ruin their ſoverèig gn, had 
got ſent a ſecond army of 10000 men, under 
the Earl of Calender, to help their firſt. Theſe 
came and laid ſiege tõ NewcaſHe, but found more 
vigorous reſiſtance now than oy had __ be- 
fore. a ; 

There were in ther Sir John MoH, hs. 
Lord Crawford, Lord Rea and Maxwell, Scots, 
and old ſoldiers, who were reſolved their coun- 
trymen ſhould buy the town very dear if they 
had it; and had it not been for our diſaſter * 
Mar tons moor, they had never had it; for Ca- 
lender, finding he was not able to catry the 
town, ſent to General Leven to come n the 
liege of Tork to help him. 


Mean time, the Plinde form hep 850 ar- 
my, and the Lord Goring, with Todood men 
ſhews himſelf on the borders of Scotland, to 
try if that might not cauſe the Scott to recal 


their forces; and, I am perſtladed had he en- 


tered Scotland, tho pellen of Scorlund would 
have recalled the Earf of Calender, for they had 
but 5000 men left in arms to fendt againſt him; 
but he was loath to venture. However, this 
efffect ĩt had ĩt called the Scotr northward again, 
and found them work tkrere for the reſt of the 
ſummer, to reduce the ſeveral TOWER in the bi- 
a of Durbam. 


I found with the Prikee' ths, poor ite . 
* 2 when joined with thoſe 
= that 


* * 


— ” — - 


— — — —_— — 


= 

= 
7 
| 


| 
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that had been with me, could pr all Ck op: 
three troops, and but two captains, three lieu- 
tenants and one cornet; the reſt were diſperſed, 
killed or taken priſoners. However, with thoſe, 
which we ſtill called a regiment, I joined the 
Prince, and after having done all we could on 
that ſide, the Scots being returned from York,. 
the Prince returned eee Lanuſpire 7 
Ohefter. © ; 


The enemy often 8 and e us, $ 
and. once fell on one of our parties, and killed 
us about a hundred men; but we were too many 
for them to pretend to fight us, ſo we came to 
Bolton, beat the troops of. the enemy near Mar- 
rington, where I got a cut with a halberd in my 
face, and ME at Chofer the peginnin 8 . 
A e . = 

The eee upon 3 gteat ſucceſs 5 in 
the. north, thinking the King's forces quite 
broken, had ſent their General Eſſex: into, Me: 
weſt, where. the King's army were, comman 
by Prince Maurice, Prince Rupert telder bro os. ; 
but not very Aſtrong; and. the King. beings: as 
they ſuppoſeg, by the abſence of Prince Rupert, 
weakened ſo much, that he. might be checked 
Sy, Sir William Waller, Who, with 4500 foot, 

nd 1500.horſe,”: Was at that time about Vin 
255 having lately beaten Sir Ralph Hopton. 
Upon all then eee the 5 . ex. 5 
marches weltward.. or fe + | 

The forces in the weſt deity too ſhah: to as * 
1 him, every thing gave way, and all people 
P BY n e Exeter, where the 


Queen 


Queen. was new 8 in, al ſent a trumpet to 


deſire he would forbear the city, while ſhe . > 


be removed; which he did, and paſſed on weſts- 

ward. took Tiverton, Biddeford, Barnſtable, Tan- 
ceſton; telieved Plymouth, drove Sir Richard. 
Greenpi ap into Cornwall," and followed him. 
3 dug 0 Frince Maurice behind — 


3 


0 to: Wo; — With Waller at his heels b 
af Eagebill his Majeſty turned upon Waller, and 


gave. him a bruſh to put. him in mind of the 
| pl ace; the King went on to Worceſter, ſent 300 
| hotle to relieve Durley caſtle,. beſieged by the 
Earl of Denby, and. ſending mt of his N to 


Briſtol, returns to O Herd. „ 


— 


His Majeſty had now firmly ode to ans 
into the weſt, not having yet any account of 
our misfortunes in the north. Waller and Mid- 
dieton' way-laid-the King at Cropedy bridge: His 


| Majeſty aſſaulted Adson at the bridge; Val. 


lers men werepoſted with ſome cannon to guard 
a paſs -Middjeton'put'a regiment of the King's 


foot to the rout, · and purſued them; and Walter's 


men, willing to come in fur the plunder, - a; 


thing their general had often uſed them to, quit 


their poſt at the pafs and their great guns, to 
have part im the victory. The King coming in 
ſeaſonably to the relief of his men, routed Mia 
 dleton,' — at the ſame time ſent a party round, 
who clapt in between Sir William Waller's men 


and theif great guns, and ſecured the paſs and # 
cannon $90 F * N e three colonels,. | 


r 13 3 
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beſide other offivirs; and about 300 men pri- | 
5 with, eight great guns, 19 carriages. of 


: ammunition, and killed about zoo men. 
aller loft his reputation in this fight, and 


vras Mighted exceedingly ever after, even by "IM 
- own party; but eſpecieNy*by ſuch as were of 


General be” party, between hom and Mal. 


er there Had heen Jealouſies and miſiinderſtand- | 
Inge for ſome time. 3 e 1 


e King, 8. about 800 ſtrong Wache on. to : 


7 10 „ where Sir Witham Ho opton | Joined him; 

from thehce he follows Bfex i tit Cornwall; 
r till following Greenvil, the King went 

10 e and} [10 bini 

ſolved to purſue Efes and now the Fart of Ef. 

"ſex began to ſee his miſtake; being coopet tip. 


hes ween two ſeas, the King's army in his rear, 
the n and Sir. Rigbard Green: 


whale vant #1 os 1 nh: eitd 451 


i Be in + its toallochctbelt manſwed: 


8 1his:own cnunſel, wiſely refuſes to. 


chgagę, though ſuperior in number, and much 
ſttipnger in horſe. E Ber often: rem dutito ficht, 
burtethe King fortified, took the paſſes and briths'! 


ges, iPlanted vannon, and ſeourod the country 


their quarters but would nomifigit. 
i Npw- Efe ſent away to the Wag fbr 


to i wep off proviſions, and bontirwally Eos) | 


help}: and they wrote to uler, Middiethiwand 
Me beter; to follow; and come up with the 
King id his rear but ſome wers tio fur off, and 
oö not; as Munebeßer and Fanfur A elders 

e ee mind to it, * 
51 an 


with P. ce: Mat . re- 


Yin and. ——— 1 3 * a * 


i . A 2 
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and. Middleton, and if they had, it t had been % 


late. it 37301 £4 171 . 


At laſt, the Bart af Bffex e to 
be done, and un willing to fall into the King's 


hands, takes ſhipping, and leaves his 3 | IF 


ſhift for themſelves, The horſe under Sir Wil- 
lam Ba lfour, the beſt horſe officer, and with- 
out. compariſon, the braveſt in all the padia- 
ment army, advanced in ſmall parties, as if to 
ſkirmiſh, but following in with the whole bo- 
dy, being 3500 horſe, broke through: and got 


off. Though this was a loſs to the King's vie- 
tory, yet the foot were now in a condition ſa - 


much the worſe... Brave old Skipton propoſed 
to fight through with the foot and die (as hie 
called it) like Eugliſpmen, with ſword in hand, 


„ the reſt of the officers ſhook their heads at f 
for, being Well paid, Dey, had at PE by 


no 0 8881 fot dying. 
Seeing it thus, they 3 to treat, and. the 
King ranted them conditions, upon laying 


down their arms, to march off free. This was 
too much; had his Majeſty but obliged them 


upon oath* not to ſerve again for a certain time, 


he had done his buſinefs; but this was not 
thought of; ſo they paſſed free, qnly diſarmed, 


the diers nat being eee much as their P 


ſ words. 


The King el by. this treaty 40 pieces of K 


cannon, all. braſs, goo barrels of gunpowder, 


9900 arms, 800 {words, match and bullet in 
proportion, 200 waggons, 1 50 colours and 


W all the bas and n of the 2 


and 


th 


8 1 155 3 
5 Ik Abdut 196d . the rack - liſted i in- bie army. 
This was a complete victory without bloodſhed ; 
and, had the King. buf. ſecured the nien from 


ſerving but Er. fix months; it, had moſt effec- 
tually anſwered the battle of Marſton-moor, 

As it was, it infuſed new life into all his 
Majeſty s forces and friends, and retrieved his 
affairs very much; but eſpecially it encouraged 
us in the north, who were more ſenſible of the 
blow received at Marſton-moor, and of the de- 


5 AKruQtion the Scots were ringing upon us all. 


"While I was at Cheſter, we had ſome ſmall 
Miirmiſhes with Sir William Brereton, One 


morning in particular, Sir Milliam drew up, and 


faced us, and one of our colonels of horſe ob- 
ſerving the enemy to be not, as he thought, 
above 200, deſired leave of Prince Rupert to 
attack them with the like number, and accord- 
ingly he ſallied out with 200 horſe. I ſtood 
drawn up without the city with 800 more, ready 
to bring him oft, if he ſhould be put to the 
worſt, which ha ppened accordingly ; for not 
| having Prune neither the country nor the 
enemy as he ought, Sir William Brereton drew 


bim into an ambuſcade ; fo that before he came 


> with Sir Villiam s forces, near enough to 

charge, he finds about 300 horſe his rear: tho 
he was ſurpriſed at this, yet, being a man of a 
ready courage, he boldly faced about with 150 
ok his men, leaving the other 530 to face Sir 
Filkam. With this ſmall party, he deſperately 
charged 1 the zoo horſe in his rear, and putting 
" end into diſorder, broke * . __ 


3 
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bad chte been no greater force, he had cut 
them all. i in pieces. Fluſhed with this fuccefs; 
and loath to deſert the go men he had left be- 
hind, he faced about again, and again charged 
through them, and with theſe two charges en- 
tirely — them. Sir William Brereton finding 
himſelf a little diſappointed; advanced and fell 
upon the g0 men juſt as the colonel came ow to 
them; they fought him with a great deal of 
very, hutꝛthe colonel being unfortunately killed 
io the firſt charge, the men gave. way, and came 
all flying in confufion, with the enemy at their 
heels. As ſoon as I ſaw this, I advanced, ad- 
cording to my orders, and the enemy, as ſoon 
as I appeared; gave ovet the purſuit. This gen- 
tleman, as:I remember, was Colonel Morrough ; | 
we fetched off his j. body, and retreated into 
Chefer.. 8 
The next morning the Prinot 52 out a | 
the city with about 1200 horſe and 2000 foot, 
and attacked Sir Milliam Brereton in his quar- 
ters. The fight was very ſharp for the time, 


and near 700 men, on both ſides, were killed; 


but Sir William would not put it to a general 
epgagement, ſo the Prince drew off, and content= 
ed himſelf to have inſulted him in his n ; 


We now had received orders from the King 
to join him; but I repreſenting. to the Prince 
the condition of my regiment, which was now 
roo men, and, that being within 25 miles of 
my father's houſe, I might ſoon recruit it, my 
father having got ſome men together already, 1 
deſired Jeave to lie 5 for a month, 

r 8 to 


fas. 


to make up my men. Accordingly, having ob- 
tained his leave, I marched to Yrexham, where, 
in two days I got 20 men, and ſo on to Shrew/- 
bury. - I had not been here above ten days, when 
I received an expreſs to come away with what 
reeruits I had got together, Prince Rupert hav- 
nung poſitive orders to meet the King by a cer- 
| * _ Bain day. I had not mounted 100 men, though 
1 F had liſted above 200, when theſe orders came; 
but leaving my father to complete them for 
me, I marched withochoſs I bad, and came to 
Oxford, _ | 
The King, after the rout of the 3 | 
forces in the weſt, was marched back, took 
. Barnſtable, Plympton, Lanceſton, Tiverton, and 
- ſeveral other places, and left Plymouth beſieged 
by Sir Richard Greenvil, met with Sir William 
Waller at Shaftſhury, again at Andover, and 
boxed him at both places, masched for New- 
Berry. Here the King ſent for Prince Rupert 
to meet him, who with 3000. horſe made Jong 
marches to join him; but the parliament hav- 
ing joined their three armies together, Man- 
cgllen from the north, Waller and Effex, the | 
men being eloathed and armed, from the weſt, 
had attacked the King, and obliged him to eln 
4 ths day, before the Prince came up. 


The King had ſo poſted himſelf, as that he 
Pers not be obliged to fight but with advan- 
tage; the parliament's forces being ſuperior in 
number, and therefore, when they attacked 

Wy him, he galled them with his cannop, and de- 

4 ng bo come _- a * — ſtood _ 
9 | the 


* 
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the defenſive; expeaing Prince Rupert with the 
horſe. PTS, 

The parliament 8 Ra had amn advantage 
over our foot, and. took the Earl of Cleveland 


priſoner ; but the King, whoſe foot were not 


above one to two, drew his men under the can- 
non of Denningtan caſtle; and having {ſecured 
His artillery and baggage, made a retreat with 
his foot in very good order, having not loft in 


all the fight above 300-men, and the parliament 


as many. We loſt five pieces of cannon and 


took two, having repulſed the Earl of Man- 
chefter's mien on the north fide of the town, mi 5 


Sasdemble . 


The King, having lodged his train bf 2 . 
Jery and-baggage in Denningtor caſtle, marched 
the next day for Oxford; there we joined him 


with 30eo horſe, and 2000 foot. Encouraged 
with this reinforcement, the King appeared 
upon the hills on the north-weſt of Newberry, 


and faced the parliament army. The parlia- 
ment haying too many generals as well as ſol- 


diers, they copld. not agree whether they ſhould 


fight ar not. This was no great token of the 


victory they boaſted, of; for they were not twice 


our numbers in the whole, and their foot three 
for one. The King ſtood in battalia all day, 


and finding the parliament forces had no mind 

925 engage him, he drew, away. his cannon. and 

baggage. out of Dennington caſtle, in view of 
ir whole army, and marched to Oxford. 


This was ſuch a falſe. ſtep of the parliament | 
| generals thatall the people cried ſhame of them. 


The 


* 


wn i. SE. tvs 


" 


| ende 


ing ordinance, and the putting by 
old generals, AS Esa, Waller, Mancbeſter, and: 


„ 


The parliament appointed a committee to en- 


 quire into it. Cromwell accuſed Mancheſten, 


and he Waller, and ſo they laid the fault upon 


one another. Maller would have been glad to 


have charged it upon Efjex ; but as it happened 
he was not in the army, having been taken ill 


ſome days befote; but as it generally is when 


a, miſtake is made, the actors fall out among 


themſelves, ſo:itwas here. No doubt it was a. 
falſe ep as that of Cornuall, to let the King: 
fetch away his baggage and cannon in the face 
of three armies, and neyer fire a ſhat. 0 01 


The King had not above 8000 foot in bi 
my, and they above 2 5c. It isl true, the 


King had Soo horſe, a fine body, and 1 


ſuperior to theirs; but the foot might, with 
greateſt le in the world, have prevented:it 
e gannon, ae ee days: hats 


"Thoſe: differctices | err their! a fobfiaiewys 


the like ; and Sir Thomas Faivfax, 4 xerfibleenan: 


| in the Rall though the miſdeſt of mentout of 


it, was voted to have the cohmfland of all their 
forces, and Lambert to take the commund of 
Sir Thomas Fairfasx's troops in thę north, old. 


Suippon being mannes fd e DOLAN Ln, 


This winter was ſpent e enen my's Ade 
in modelling, as they ate eir tip ant : 


on our fide; in ng. uind ine petty æx 
chrfions, Amongſt the Mahy iddreffes, 1 185. 


e one from S fir ** e 


moſt of their 


— 
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dre Ur af their {tdicrs ;: N particularl 


t ! 


of: the Milling of women aud the Wourcherint 


of men; from which only obſer dd, chat there 


were diſorders among them, as well as among 
us, only with this, difference, that they, for 
reaſons I mentioned before, wereundericireums 


| ſtances: to prevent it better than the Kings hut 


L mult do his Majeſty s memory that juſtice, 
that he uſed all poſſible methods, by puniſhment 
of foldiers, chagblecand ſometimes entreating 
the gentlemen not to. ſuffer ſueh diſarders and 
ſach- violences in their men; but it was to hu 
purpole for his Majeſty to attempt it, hile his 


 othcers, generals, and-great men, winkedat it x 
for the licentiouſneſs of the ſoldier ĩs ſuppoſad 


to he approved; by. ches offer, when, it in Pet 
corrected... 7 80 77 1 il: un. 
-. Theirudeneſs of the banka dent b lers began 
from the diviſions among their officers ;: for, in 
many places, the ſaliliers grew ſo aut af all diſe 
cipline, and fo. unſufferably rude, that they in 
particular refuſed to niarch When Sir. Milliam 
Haller ent to Wrymonth.”: This had turnedita 
good actount for us, had thele aur ſeſil Scots bean 


out of our Way, hut they were the ſtaff of the 


party; and ho. they were daily ſolicited: to 


8 fouthward, which was a very great 0 


fiction to the King, and all. his friends. 


One booty the King got at this tithe; which 
was a very ſeaſonable * 1 to. his affairs, viz; 
2 great merchant ſhip richly laden at London, 
and bound to the Fa/{-Indles,” was, by the ſea-⸗ 
men, brought into W — delivered up = | 
822894 1 
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the King. Some merchants in Briftal offered 
the King 400001. for her, which his Majeſty - 
ordered ſhould be accepted, OY Gly” 39 

great. guns for his own uſe. ' | 


The treaty at Uxbridge now was ; begun, and | 
we that had been well beaten in the war, hear- 
_ tily wiſhed the King would come to a peace; 
but we all forefaw the clergy would ruin it all. 
The commons. were for preſbytery, and would 
never agree the biſhops ſhould he reſtored ;' the 
King was more willing to comply with any 
thing than this, and we foreſaw it would be fo; 
75 whence we uſed to ſay among ourſelves, 1 
That the clergy were reſolued 1 2 8880 Was no biſhop 
zbere ſhould 2 no 2 8 Yi 12 4 
Ihbis treaty at Uxbridge was a perfect war be⸗ 
' tween the men of the gown, ours was between = 
thoſe of the ſword ; and I cannot but take no- 
_-tice how the lawyers, ſtateſmen, and the clergy 
of every fide beſtirred themſelves, rather to hin- 
der than promote the peace, There had been 
| a treaty at Oxford ſome time before, where the 
parliament infiſting that the King ſhould paſs a | 
bill. to aboliſh epiſcopacy, quit the militia, a- 1 
bandon ſeveral of his faithful ſeryants to be ex- 
empted from pardon, and ſeveral other moſt ex- 
| travagant demands. Nothing was done, but. 
BRA the treaty broke off, both parties” being rather. 
cs farther exaſperated, "than non to hearken to 
W 1 conditions. rs 
Howeyer, ſoon after the ſucceſs 3 in the welt | 
his Majeſty, to let them ſee that victory had 


. — him ab Þ as to make him reject the 
| | Peace, 
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for both 1 in their opinion were Jure divina. 
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peace, ſent a meſſage to the 8 — to put 
them in mind of meſſages of like nature which 
they had ſlighted; and to let them know, that 


notwithſtanding he had beaten their forces, he 
was yet willing to hearken to a reaſonable pro- 
poſal for putting an end to the war. 


The parliament pretended the King, in his 


meſſage, did not treat with them as a legal par- 


liament, and ſo made heſitations; but after long 
debates and delays they agreed to draw up pro- 
poſitions for peace to be ſent to the King. As 
this meſſage was ſent to the houſes about Au- 
guſt, I. think they made it the middle of No- 


vember before they brought. propoſitions for a 


peace ; and, when they brought them, they had. 
no power to enter either upon a treaty, or ſo 
much as preliminaries for. a treaty, only to de- 


liver the letter, and receive an anſwer. | 


However, ſuch were the circumſtances of aß 


fairs at this time, that the King was uneaſy to 


ſee himſelf thus treated, and take no notice of 
it. The King returned an anſwer to the pro- 
poſitions, and propoſed a treaty by commiſſi- 


oners which the parliament appointed. 


Three months more were ſpent in naming 
commiſſioners. There was much time (ſpent in 
this treaty, but little done; the commiſſioners 
debated chiefly the article of religion, and of 
the militia ; in the latter they were very likely 
to agree, in the former both fides ſeemed too 
poſitive. The King would by no means aban- 
don epiſcopacy, nor the parliament preſpytery; 
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ebe commiſſioncrs Ending Thie est hase 5 


to adjuſt, want: frotn it to Wake ebe militia; 
but the time fpirining gut, the King's commiſ- 


fnoners demanded::Jonget time for the treaty; 
__ the other ſent up fot inſtructions, but the houſe 


refuſed to lengthen aut the tine. This _ 


thought an inſglence upon the King, and 


all good 'people.,2-jdeteſtation of ſuch haugh by 
viour.z; and the hopes of peace vanith 


ech, both fides prepared. tor war oath as. much | 


eagerneſs a8 before. \ <d.03 cf 105 

The parliament were ute ye at alter time 
in What they called modelling their army; that 
is 10 ſay, t ar now the independent party be- 


ginning to prevail, and, as chey outdid all the 
others in hor rtefolution of: carrying on the war 
to A extremities, ſo they were both the more 


vigorous and more politic party in carrying it 
ofi.—Indeed the war was after this-carried on 


1 with greater animoſity than ever, and the gene- 


rals puſhed. forward with a vigour, that, as it 
had ſomething in it unuſual, told us plainly 


from this time, whatever the did before, they 
now puſhed at the ruin even 27 


All: this, while alſo the war went on, and though 


Monarchy- itſelf, 


the parliament had no ſettled : army, yet their 
regiments and troops were always in action; and 


the ſword. was at work in N Park of: hs, 


Aeg an infinite v e of: abt: AKiemich⸗ 
ings and tights this winter, one happened that 


nenrly concerned me, which was the ſurpriſe of 


the town and — of * Colonel 
od | Mlitton, 


EMS: 
Mittos, with about 1209 horſe and foot, ha- 
ing intelligence by ſome people of the place, on 
a Sunday morning early broke into the town, 
and took it, caſtle and all. The loſs for the 
quality, mote than the number, was very great 
to the King's affairs. They took there 15 pie- 
ces of cannon, Prince Maurice's magazine of 
arms and ammunition, Prince Rupert c baggage, 
above go perſons of quality and officers, There 
was not above 8 or 10 men killed on both ſides; 

for the town was ſurpriſed.not ſtormed. I had 
a particular loſs in this action; for all the men 
and horſes my father. had got together for the 
recruiting my regiment; were here loſt and diſ- 
pare and, which was the worſe, my father 

appening to be then in the town, was taken 
priſoner, and carried to Begſton caſtle in Cheſhire. 


I was quartered all this winter at Banbury, 
and went little abroad; nor had we any action 
till the latter end of February, when I was or- 
dered to march to Leice/ter with Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, in order, as we thought, to raiſe a 
body of men in that county and Staffordſhire, to 
jos” TNT 

We lay at Daventry one night, and continu- 
ing our march to paſs the river above Nortbamp- 
ton, that town being poſſeſſed by the enemy, 
we underſtood a party of Northampton forces 
were abroad, and intended to attack us, Ac- 
cordingly, in the afternoon our ſcouts brought 
us word, the enemy were quartered in ſome vil= 

| lages on the road to Coventry; our commander 
thinking it much hetter to ſet upon them in theic 
7 . 
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quatters; "that to wait for hate in che! et, re- 
ſolved to attack them early 1 in the morning, be- 
fore they wete aware of it. We fefteſhe ur- 
ſelves in Ache field for that day, and” getting 1 into 
a great Wood near the enemy, we ſtafcl there all 
night, ill e break of day, ee e 
diſcovered. © 8 N 


l +201 ; As UBE {1s 
As the mocning very early we eee ene- 
my's ttuinpets ſound to horſe; this roufed: us 
to look abroad; and, ſending out a ſcout, he 
brought us word a party of the: enemy were at 
hand. We were vexed to be ſo diſappinted, 
but finding their party ſmalb enough to be dealt 
with, Sir Marmaduke otdered me to charge them 
with zoo horſe and 200 dragoons, while he at 
the ſame time entered the town. Accordingly 
I lay ſtill till they came to the very ſkirt of the 
wood where I was poſted, when I ſaluted them 
with a volly from my dragoons out of the wood, 
and immediately ſhewed myſelf with my horſe. 
on their front, ready to charge them; they ap- 
peared not to be: ſurpriſed, and received our 
charge with great reſolution ; and, being above 
490 men, they puſhed me vigorouſly in their 
turn, putting my men into ſome diſorder. Ia 
this extremity I ſent to order the dragoons to 
charge them in the flank, which they did with 
great bravery, and the other ſtill maintained 
the fight with deſperate reſolution. There was 
no want of courage in the men on both ſides; 
but our dragoons had the advantage, and at. laſt 
* routed and drove them back to the village. 


Here 15 Mar madute Lan Had his hands full 
WT too; 
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Tho dragoons bravely. attacked. 8 and | 

Sir Marmaduke falling i in  with,. his horſe, the 
flighi was obſtinate and very, bloody, when the 
Hhorſe that I had. routed came flyigg. into the 
ſtrect of the village: and: my men at their heels. 
Immediately I left the purſuit, and, fell in with 
allimy fore to the aſſiſtance off my friends, and 
after an obſtinate reſiſtance, we routed the whole 
party ;, killed about 70 men, took 350, 27 
officers, 100 arms, all their baggage, and 200 
horſes, and continued our march to Harborough, 22 
Where we halted. to;refreſh-ourſelves. | 


Between Harborough and 'Leicefier we met 
with a party of 800 dragoons of the parliament 
forces. They found themſelves: too few to at- 
tack, and therefore] to avoid us had got into a. 
ſmall wood; but -perceiving themſelves diſco- 
vered, came boldly out, and placed themſelves 
at the entrance of a lane, lining both ſides of 
the hed; es with their hot. We immediately 
Ade and beat them from the hedges into 
the wood, and out of it, and forced them at 
laſt to a downright. runaway, on foot, among 


the incloſures, where.we could not follow them, 
FO 5 Hen 
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Filled abept 100, and took 2 50 priſoners, with. 
"all their horſes, and came that night to Leice 8. 


ter. When we came there, and had taken 


our quarters, Sir Marmadube Lang dale ſent for 
me to ſup with him, and told me; that he had. 
a ſecret commiſſion in his pocket, which „ 
Majeſty had commanded him not to open till 
he came to Leicgſter: that now he had ent for 
me to open it together, that we might know 
what'it was we were to do, and to conſider how 
to do it; ſo pulling out his ſealed orders, e 
found we were to get what foree we could to- 
| gether, and a certain number of carriages with 
ammunition, which the Governor of Leitefter 
was to deliver us, and a certain quantity of pro- 
viſion, eſpecially corn and ſalt, and to relieve 
Newark: This town had been lon ; beſieged: | 
the fortifications of the place, together with its 


ſituation, had rendered 1 the' ſtrongeſt place 1 in 
England; and, as it was the greateſt pals in the 


kingdom, - -ſo'it was of vaſt conſequence to the 


King's affairs, There was in it a garriſon. of 
brave old rugged. boys, fellows, that, like Count 


Tilly's Germans, had iron. faces, and they had 
4 0 themſelves with extraordinary bravery 
a great while, -but were. reduced to an exoceding 


rait for want of proyiſions. th 


Accordingly we received the ammunition and | 
vifion, and away we Went for Newark ; a- 
out Melton-Mowbray, Colonel Roſeter ſet upon 
us, with above 3000 men; we were about the 


ſame number, having 2 50 horſe, and 800 dra- 


goons. We had ſome OE but they were ſtill 
7 REP + | at 
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at Herborough, an were ordered to come af. 
ter A 9 a 


Roſeter, like a e officer, : as he was, MY 
ged us with great fury, and rather outdid us in 
number, While We defended ourſelves with all 
the cagerneſs we could, and withal gave him to 
ynderſtand we were not ſo ſoon to be beaten as 
he expected. While the fight continued doubt- 
ful, eſpecially. on our ſide, our people, who had 
ö charge of the carriages 3 and proviſions, began to 

incloſe our flanks With them, as if we had been 
marching ; which, though' it was done without 
orders, 1d. two very good effects, and which 
did us extraordinary ſetvice. Firſt, it ſecured 
us from being charged in the flank, "which Ro- 
ſeter had rules attempted; ; and, ſecondly, it 
ſecured our capriages from being plundered, 
which had ſpoiled our expedition. Being _ 
eneloſed, we fought with great ſecurity ; and 
though Reftar made three deſperate charges 

upon us, he could never break us. Our men 
received him with ſo much courage, and kept 
their order ſo well, that the enemy finding it 
impoſſible to force us, gave over, and left us to 
purſue our orders. We did not offer to chaſe 
them, but contented: enough to have repulſed 
and beaten them off, and our buſineſs * to 


telieve Newark, we progeeded. 


If we are to reckon by the enemy's uſual me- 
thod, 'we got the 1 1 becauſe we kept the 
field, and had the ge of their dead; but 
otherwiſe, neither 152 2 de had any great cauſe to 
boaſt. We loft abdut 150 men, and near a 
man- 
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Wh hort; they left 170, ca he ſpot, and N 


ried off ſome. How many they Had a 
we, could not tell; e got 70.07 80 horſe, w 
He] ped, to remount, ſome o ; 

oft, theirs 1 in the fight. 2 6 


"tire. to their. quarters, which Was | ut. har "by. 
'T' 118 Was an injury to our W e m 


were after obliged to leave at Belvoir ale wi 
"from thence we advanced to Newark. NY 


700 Our buſineſs: at Newankh was, to relimorthe 
takes, and this we reſolved to do, whatever it 
coſt, though, at the ſame time, we; reſolyed 


..nat toi fight, unleſs we were forced to it. The 


ton vtas rather blocked up than beſieged 3 ü 
garriſon was ſtrong, but illi pyovided; we ha 
ant them word of our coming, and our orders 
{torelievethem; and tliey propoſed ſome meaſures 


or our doing it. The Schief ſtrength. of cthe 


enamy lay. on the other ſide of the riyar hut 
ꝛchay having alſo ſome notice: of our delign; had 


21ant:over forces to: ſtrengthen their; leaguer on 
this fide; The 


garriſon had often ſuxpriſed 
them by fallies, and indeed had chiefly-ſabbſed 
if0n/fpme-tune by what: they: ae in e 
o manner. ase 1:61 2 0. | ed 


Sir Marmaduke: Langadale, whoi Was. eige- | 


e al tor the.. expeditions was a Ned bi at- 
hoe is, 7 * 2 


n AXE hag 
ad,” however, "this 
iſadvantage, that we weie bs i "march gt, ce I 
liately after this ſervice'; "5 'the e enem On ly to fe. 
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ver ought to ſuppoſe he ſhould be beat. But; 


Sir {ſays I) yotr wil get more honour by re- 


lievinggthe town;* than by beating them: aeg 
will be a credit to your conduct, as the other 
will be to your courage; and, if you thin ye 


can beat them, you may do it afterward, and 


then if you are miſtaken, the town is neverthe . 
gn ＋ 1 1 Tal i 2 ; N > "I * M 
leſs ſecured; and half your victory gained... 
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with to adhere to this ad- 
vice, and accordingly we appeared. before, the 
town about two hburs before night. The horle:, 
drew: up before, the enemy's Works; the enemy, 
drew ap within their orks, and ſeeing. not, 
expected when out i dragoons would idiſmount 


and attack them. They were in the right to,, 


let us attack, begauſe of the advantage of their 


# 


eh x . : bias ww; ; 4 (+ £41 181. WES oe , : 
batteries and. works, if that had been our deſign 3 


re . ͤ manty 
but, as we intended only to amtiſe them, "this? 


caution of theirs effected out intent; for While 
we thus faced them with our horſe, two fegen 
ments of foot, which came up to us but the 
night before, and was all the infantry we had, 
with the waggons of proviſions, and 500 dre-;, 
goons, taking a compals clean round the town, 
poſted heat vis on the lower ſide, by the ri- 
ver. Upon a ſignal the garriſon agreed on bè- 
fore, they ſallied out at this very juncture, with 
all the men they could ſpare, and dividing 
themſelves in two parties, while one party 
moved to the left to meet our relief, the other 
fell on upon part of that body which faced us. 
We kept in motion, and upon this ſignal ad- 


- 
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vanced to their works, and our dtagoons wed. 


upon 


h, and the parts adja cen. 
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upon them; and the horſe wheeling and coun- 
termarching often, kept them continually ex- 
petting to be attacked. By this means the ene- 
my were kept employed, and our foot with the 


waggons, appearing on that quarter where they 


were leaſt expected, eaſily defeated the advanced 
guards, and forced that poſt, where entering 
the leaguer, the other part of the garriſon, who 


had ſallied that way, came up to them, received 


the waggons and the dragoons entered with them 
into the town. That party which we faced on 


the other fide of the works; knew nothing of 
what was done till all was over; the garriſon 


tetreated to the town in good order, and we 
drew off, having finiſhed what we came for, 
with little fighting. „ af01 IK BY 


% 


Thus we plentifully ftored the town with aff 
things wanting, and with an addition of 30 
'  dragoons to their garriſon ; after which we 


marched away,* Our next orders were to re- 


lieve 


The town of Newark being an important paſs from 


the fouth of England to the north, and having a ftrong caſtle 

which defended the bridge over a ſmall branch of the trent, 
and cammanded, by its numerous garriſon, the main river 
near the village of Telbam. It was then encompaſſed with 


a ſtrong wall, four or five gates, a ditch, a covered way, 


and baftions well mounted with cannon. —Sir Richard By- 
ron of Newftead, had the charge of this county for the King, 
as well as the care of this great fortreſs. The loyal inha- 


bitants, who declared for his Majeſty in the very beginning 


ol the eivil wars, carried arms, to a man; and there were 
erally in the place, near 4000 foot, and from 500 to 
loco horſe ; who frequently made excurſions, and were very 

troubleſome to the parliaments friends at Nottingham, Lin- 
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lieve Pontefra# caſtle, another garriſon of the 
King's, which had been beſieged ever ſince the 
fight at Mar/ton-moor, by Lord Fairfax, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, and other generals in their 
turn. — By the way, we were joined with 800 
horſe out of Derbyſbire, and ſome foot, ſo many 
as made us, about 4500 men in all. 
Colonel Forbes, a Scotebman, commanded at 
the ſiege, in the abſence of Lord Fairfax; the 
colonel had ſent to my lord for more troops, 
and his lordſhip was gathering his forces to 
i 8 Rr 0 come 


In the year 1645, the parliament had a ſtrong garriſon in 
Nottingham caſtle, who had the care of two redoubts, at the 
ſouth end of Nottingham Trent bridge, which commanded 
the paſlage over the river into the town. A ſtrong party 
conſiſting of near 2000 men, horſe and foot, with four 
pieces of cannon, marched in the dead of night from New- 
arb, to take theſe redoubts and get poſſeſſion of the bridge. 
They began the attack with great fury, and carried one of 
the redoubts, ſword in hand, but a ſtrong body from the 


- garriſon in the caſtle, and a regiment of foot which lay in 


the town of Nottingham, coming to the affiſtance of the 
party in the ſecond redoubt, it was thought beſt to abandon 
the enterprize, as too hazardous ; and the brave party made 
a good retreat to Newark, after having loſt about 60 killed 


in the attack. The dead they left behind, but carried of _ , 


their wounded. In the year 1739, when the turnpike road 
was forming from Nottingham Trent bridge to Loughborough, 
in digging for gravel, many human bones, ſculls, aud pieces 
of broken armour were found, about. bo yards from the 
bridge, of which the editor of this note was an eye-witneſs. 


The loyal garriſon of Newark, was a terrible thorn in the 
fides of the parliament forces; no wonder, then, they de- 
termined to get poſſeſſion of ſo important a place; they laid 
tegular ſieges to it three ſeveral: times, yet never took it; 
for the brave garriſon were always, by the care of the King 
and his generals, relieved with men, money, proviſions and 

| | he hes ammunitions 


1 


* 
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come up to him; but he was pleated! to. come 
too late. We came up with the enemy's lea- 
guer about break of day, and having been diſ- 
covered by their ſcouts, they, with more cou- 

rage than diſcretion, drew out to meet us. We 

"ſaw no reaſon to avoid them; being ſtronger in 

horſe than they ; and though we had but a few 

foot, we had 1000 dragoons. Our horſe and 
foot were placed throughout in one line, with 

two reſerve of horſe, and between every divi- 
ſion of horſe, a diviſion of foot, only that on 
| the extremes of our wings, there were two par- 
on” ties of horſe in each point by themſelves, and 

5 the dragoons in the centre, on foot. Their foot 

charged us home, and ftood with puſh of pike 
a great while; but their horſe charging our. 

| horſe and muſqueteers, and being cloſed on the 
| . with thoſe two eas troops on our 

J . 22 wings, 


of 8 : 


ammunition. a Rupert, at the ſ>cond l made 2 
long and forced march, from the borders of Vales, at the 
poſitive commands of his Sovereign, for its relief, which 
he did to his great honour, at a time when the garriſon were 
5 driven to deſpair, and took a fine train of artillery and a 
| magazine of fire-arms; nor did it furrender till the King's 
affairs were in the moſt deſperate ſituation, and it was made 
an article in the preliminaries for a peace, that it ſhould be 
put into the hands of his enemies. And even then, Dr. 
Thoroton informs us, the garriſon were much inclined to 
diſobey the King's orders; and Mr. Smith, the brave mayor 
of the town, ſhed tears, and urged Lord John Belleſis, the 
governor, to truſt Gop and ſally: but the plague at that 
time made moſt terrible bavock 1 in the town. 


We cannot -cdridhiide this note, without relating ſome 
incidents that happened at the ſecond ſiege of Newark, in 


the 883 164% Mr. C. a tradefman of eminence, Tok 
nobis 


. # 
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wings, they were preſently diſordered, and fled 
out of the field. The foot, thus deſerted, were 
charged, on every fide and broken. They re- 
treated {till fighting, and in good order, for a- 


while 3 but the gr iſon ſallying upon them at 


the ſame time, and being followed cloſe by our 


horſe, they were ſcattered, entirely routed, and 
moſt of them killed. Lord Fairfax was come 
with his horſe as far as Ferrybridge, but the 
fight was over; and all he could do was to rally 
thoſe that fled, and fave ſome of their carriages, 
which, otherwiſe had fallen into our hands.— 
We drew up our little army in order. of battle 
the next day, expecting Lord Fairfax would 
have charged us; hut his lordſhip was ſo far 
from any ſuch thoughts, that he placed a party 
of dragoons, with orders to fortify the paſs at 
Ferrybridge, to prevent our falling upon him 
in his retreat, which he needed not have done; 
for, having raiſed the fiege of Pontefract, our 
buſineſs was done, we had nothing to fay to him, 
unleſs we had been ſtrong enough to ſtay. = 


houſe is ill ſtanding in the market- place, dreamt three ſuc», 
ceſſiye times that his houſe was in flames; and at the con- 
cluſion of the laſt dream, he got up, exceedingly confuſed, + 
alarmed the whole family; and caufed- them to leave the 
houſe ; though, at that time, all were in perfeRt ſecurity, 
and not the leaſt appearance of fire. Soon after, a bomb 
from a, battery on Bacon Hills (intended, as was believed, 
for the governor's habitation?) fell on the roof of his houſe, 
and made its way quite through all the floors ; but happily 
did but little execution. In memory of this very extraor- 
dinary eſcape, a ſermon is annually preached ; a yearly ſum. 
being appropriated to that purpoſe ; and on the ſame day a 
dole is given to the poor. In the ſame ſiege, a cannon bali 
was ſhot into the ſpire of the ſteeple; the hole thro', which 

it paſſed remains open to this day. | WEE 
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| We loſt not above 30 men in this action, and 
the enemy 300, with about 150 priſopers, one 


piece of cannon, all their ammunition, . 1000 


arms, and moſt of their baggage, and Colonel 


: Lambert, was once taken | prifoner, bein g\ wound- 


ed, but got off again. We brought no relief 

for the garriſon, but the opportunity to furniſh 
themſelves out of the country, which they did 
very plentifully. The ammunition taken from 


the enemy was given to them, which they 


wanted, and was their due, for they had ſeized | 
it in the fally _— made, before the enemy was 


| 05 defeated. 


I cannot omit 8 notice, on all occaſions. | 


| how: exceeding ſerviceable this method was of 


poſting muſqueteers in the intervals, among the 


_ horſe, in all this war. I perſuaded our gene- 


rals too it, as much as poſſible, and I never 
knew a body of horſe beaten that did ſo; yet I 
had great difficulty to prevail upon our people 
to believe it, though it was taught me by the 
greateit general in the world, the King of Swe- 
den. Prince Rupert did it at the battle at Mar- 


on- moor; and had the Earl of eee not 


been obſtinate againſt it in his Tight wing, as I 
obſerved before, the day had not been * In 
diſcourſing with Sir Marmaduke Langdale, I bad 
related ſeveral examples of the ſervice of theſe 


ſmall bodies of firemen; and, with great difſi- 
_ culty,” brought him to agree, telling him I 


would be apſwerable for the ſucceſs ; bur, 7 — 
ter the tight, he told me plainly he fa the ad- 
—_— of it, and would! never fight otherwiſe 

enen 
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a ain, 1 he had any foot to PR 80 having 
relieved theſe two places, we haſtened, by long 
federn through Derbyſbire, to join Prince 
Rupert on the edge of Shropſhire and Cheſhire, 
We found Colonel Ro/eter had followed us at a 
_ diſtance, ever ſince the buſineſs at Me/ton-Mow- 
Bray, but never cared to attack us, and we found 
he did the like ſtill. Our general would fain 

have been doing with him again, but we found 
him too ſhy. Once we laid a trap for him at 
Dove-Bridge, between Derby and Burton- upon- 
Trent, the body being marched two days be- 
fore; 300 dragoons were left to guard the bridge, 
as if we were afraid he ſhould fall upon us. Upon 
this we marched on to Burton, and, the next 
day, fetching a compaſs round, came to a vil- 

lage, near Tithury caſtle, the name of which 1 
have forgot, where we lay till expecting our 
dragoons would be attacked. 


Accordingly the colonel, 4 with 
ſome troops of horſe from Yorkſhire, comes up 
to the bridge, and finding ſome dragoons poſt- 
ed, advances to charge them. The dragoons 
immediately got on horſeback, and' run for it, 
as they were ordered; but the old lad was not 
to be caught ſo, for he halts immediately: at the 
bridge, and would not come over till he had 
ſent three or four flying parties abroad, to diſ- 
cover the country. One of theſe parties fell 
into our hands, and received but coarſe enter- 
tainment. Finding the plot would not take, 
we appeared and drew up in view of the bridge 


but he would not ur: ſo we continued our 
march 
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march into 2 where we i Prince 
Rupert, and Prince Maurice, making together 

Tan ach. being above 8000 horſe and dra- | 
5 T his was the beſt aud ok E ccefful; ae | 
dition I was in during this war. It was well 
concerted, and executed with as much expedi- 
tion! and conduct as could be deſired, and the 
ſucceſs was anſwerable to it: and indeed, con- 
fidering the ſeaſon of the year (for ye ſet out 
from Oxford: the latter end of February) the 
ways bad, and the ſeaſon wet, it was a terrible 
Sk of above 200 miles, in continual action, 
and continually dodged and — by a vigi- 
hant enemy, and at a time when the north WAS! 
- exer-run by their armies, and the Scots wanting. 
employment for the forces; yet in laſs than 23 
days, we marched 200 miles, fought the enemy 
in open field four times, relieved one garriſon, 
| beſie ary raiſed the fiege of another, and Joined 

Gr Fr iends at laſt i in ſafety. b 


ages! enemy was in great pain for Sir William 
Brereton and his forces, and expreſſes rode night 
and. day to, the Scots in the north, and to che 
Parties in Lancaſhire, to come to his help.” The 
Prince, who uſed to be rather too fo Wurd to 
fight than otherwiſe, could not be perſtiaded to 
make nſe of this. opportunity No but loiteredpif 1 
55 ay be allowed to lay ſo, til 1 the Scots, 'with' a 


| ade of horſe and 3095 foot, had joined Him; 
an then it Was. not thought W to engage 


r | 
* wok this opportunity, 10 85 to beg 3 


"ol K oe pac | 5 
to viſit my father, who was a priſoner of war 
there, getting a paſs from the enemy's gover- 


nor. They allowed him the liberty of the 


town, and ſometimes to go to his own houſe, 
upon his parole, ſo that his confinement was not 
very much to his perſonal injury; but this, to- 
gether with the charges he had been at in raiſ- 
ing the regiment, and above 20000l. in money 
and plate, which at ſeveral times he had lent, 
or rather given, to the King, had reduced our 


family to very ill circumſtances; and now they 


talked of cutting down his woods; 1 
I had a great deal of diſcourſe with my fa- 


ther on this affair; and finding him extremely 


concerned, I offered to go to the King, to de- 
fire his leave to go to London, and treat about 


his compoſition, or to render myſelf a priſoner 


in his ſtead, While he went up himſelf. In this 


difficulty 1 treated with the governor of the 


town, who very civilly offered me his paſs to 
go for London, which I accepted; and waiting 


on Prince Rupert, who was then at Yorcefter, 


I acquainted him with my deſign. The Prince 
was unwilling I ſhould go to London; but told 


me, he had ſome priſoners of the parliament's 
friends in Cumberland, and he would get an ex- 

change for my father. I told him, if he would 

give me his word, I knew it might be depended. 


upon, otherwiſe there were io many of the 
King's party in their hands, that his Majeſty 


Was tired with ſolicitations for exchanges ; for 


we never had a priſoner but there were'ten of- 


fers of exchanges for him; The Prince told 
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mae, I ſhould depend upon him; and he was as 
= ' - good as his word quickly after. band 


©, excurſion into Hergfordſpire, and having made 
ſome of the gentlemen priſoners, brought them 


not in arms, yet the like being my father's caſe; 
who was really flot in commiſſion, nor in any 


three years before to me, the Prince infiſted on 
at the parliament, and got it paſſed in their be- 


.* compoſition, as a delinquent, for his eſtate. 


4000]. - Some members of the committee 


me to quit the King's ſer vice ; but that, as a 
not inſiſted on. = 


„ all this winter, and we were in great hopes the 
diviſions which appeared amongſt them might 


Sir Thomas Fairfax to be general, I confeſs, I 
was convinced the King's affairs were deſperate 


— —_ * — * — 5 


: half; and by this means my father got his li- 
berty; and, by the aſſiſtance of the Earl of Den- 
. Gigh, got leave to come to London to make a 


* This they charged at 7oool. but by the aſſiſt· 
ance of the ſame noble perſon, he got off for 


moved very kindly, that my father ſhould oblige 
thing which might be out of his power, was 


3 The modelling the parliament army took up 
| M ' have weakened their party ; but when they voted 


nnd loſt, Sir Thomas, abating the zeal of his 
. 3 1 ; 4 "EG | . = party. 5 


+ © While the Prince lay at Vorcgſtier he made an 


to Worceſter; and though it was an action 
which had not been uſual, they being perſons 


* 


military ſervice having reſigned his regiment 


exchanging them for ſuch as the parliament had 
in cuſtody in like circumſtances, The gentle- 
men ſeeing no remedy, ſolicited their own caſe 


T 1 


Sins and the a opinion of * cauſe, 
was the fitteſt man'amongſt them to undertake 
the charge. He was a complete general, ſtrict 
in his diſcipline, wary in conduct, fearleſs in 


action, un wearied in the fatigue of the war, 
and withal, a modeſt; noble, generous diſpo- 


+ tion, We all apprehended danger from him, 


and heartil: wiſhed him on our own fide z and 


the King was ſo ſenſible, though he would not 
F diſcover it, that when an account was brought 
him of the choice they had made, he replied; - 
he was ſorry for it; he had FRY it had been 


N any body than him!“ 


The firſt attempts of this new general and 


new army were at Oxford, which, by the neigh- 


bourhood of a numerous garriſon 3 in Abingdon, 


began to be very much ſtraitened for proviſiens ; 


and the new forces under Cromwell and Skipton, 


cone lieutenant-general, the other major-general 

to Fairſax. approaching with a deſign to block 
it up, the King left the place, ſuppoſing his 

abſence would draw them away, as it ſoon did. 


The King reſolving to leave Oxford, marches 


from thence with all his forces (the. garriſon ex- 
cepted) with detign to have gone to Briſtol, but 
the plague being there altered his meaſures, and 


changed the courſe of the King's deſigns, ſo he 


marched for Worceſter about the beginning of 
June, 1645. The foot with a train of 40 pie- 
ces of cannon, marched into Worceſter, the 


horſe ſtayed behind ſome time in Glouceſterſhire. 


The firſt action our army did, was to raiſe 
the ſiege of Cheſter. W William Brereton had 
20 8 i. beſieged 
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beficged it, or rather blocked it up, and when 
his Majeſty came. to Worceſter, he ſent Prince 
i Taper with 4000 horſe and dragoons, with 
orders to join ſome foot out of Wales, to raiſe 
the ſiege; but Sir William thought fit to with- 
draw, and not ſtay for them, and the town was 
freed without fighting. The governor took 


| care in this interval to furniſh himſelf with all 


things neceſſary for another ſiege; and, as for 
ammunition and other neceſſaries, he was in 


2 was FOR with a party into Staffordſhire, with 
deſign to intercept a convoy of ſtores coming 
from London, for the uſe of Sir Villiam Brere- 
ton; but they having ſome notice of the deſign, 
4 ſtopt, and went out of the road to Burton-upon- 
Trent, and ſo I miſſed them; but that we might 
not come back empty, we attacked Hawkſly 

houſe, and took it, where we got good booty, 
and brought 80 priſoners back to Worceſter, — 
From Worceſter the King advanced into Shrop- 

hire, and took his head quarters at Bridgenorth. 
This was a very happy march of the King's, and 
had his Majeſty proceeded, he had certainly 
cleared the north once more of his enemies, for 
the country were generally for him. At his 
advancing ſo far as Bridgenorth, Sir Willam Bre- 
reton fled up into Lancaſhire; the Scots brigades 
Who were with him retreated into the north, 
while yet the King was above 40 miles from 
them, and all things lay open for conqueſt.— 
The new generals, ined and Cromæpell, lay 
about Oxford * if they would — 


& 


„ . 


11 
it, and gave the King' 8 army ſo much leiſure, 
that. his Majeſty might have been at  Newcaftle 
before they could have been half way to him. 
But Heaven, when the ruin of a perſon or party 
is determined, always ſo infatuates their coun- 
ſels, as to make them inſtrument to it them- 


ſelves. 


'The King let ſlip this great opportunity, as 
ſome thought, intending to break into the aſſo- 
ciated counties of Northampton. Cambridge and 
Norfolk, where he had ſome intereſts forming. 
What the deſign was, we knew not, but the 
King turned eaſtward, and marched into Lei- 


cefterſhire, and having treated the country but 
very indifferently, as. having deſerved no better 


of us, laid ſiege to Leiceſter. 


This was but a ſhort fiege; for the King, r e- 
ſolving to loſe no time, fell on with his great 


guns, and having beaten down their works, our 


foot entered, after a vigorous reſiſtance, and 
took the town by ſtorm. There was ſome blood 
ſhed here, the town being carried by aſſault, 
though it was their own faults ; for after the 
town was taken, the ſoldiers and townſmen ob- 


ſtinately fought us in the market- place inſo- 


much that the horſe were called to enter the 


town and clear the ſtreets. But this was not 
all; I was commanded to advance with theſe 
horſe, being three regiments, and to enter the 


town; the foot, who were engaged in the 


ſtreets, crying out horſe, Borſe. Immediately 


T advanced to the gate, for we were drawn 


about muſquet ſhot from the works, to have 
ſupported 


- 


— 
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ſupported our foot, in caſe of a fally. Having 
ſerzed the gate, I placed a guard of horſe'there 

with orders to let no body paſs in or out, and 
dividing my troops, rode up by two ways to- 
wards the market- place; the garriſon defending 
themſelves there, and in the church=yard with 
great obſtinacy, killed us a great many men; 
but, as ſoon as our horſe appeared, they de- 
manded quarter, which our foot refuſed them 
in the firſt heat, as is frequent in all nations, 
in like caſes; till at laſt, they threw down their 
arms, and yielded at diſcretion; and then I can 
teſtify to the world, that fair quarter was given 
them. I am the more particular in this rela- 
tion, having been an eye-witneſs of the action, 
and becauſe the King was reproached in all the 
public libels, with which thoſe times aþou nged, 


for having put a great many to death, _ | 
hanged the committee of the parliament, an 
ſome Scots, in cold blood, which was a notori- 


ous forgery; and as I am ſure there was no ſuch 
thing done, and muſt acknowledge, I never ſaw 
any inclination in his Majeſty: to, cruelty, or to 

act any thing which was: not practiſed by the 
general laws of war, ny * men of Hangar, in 
all nations. „ 


But the matter of a0, in ets to 1 gar- 
"oy was as I have related; and; if they had 


thrown. down their arms ſooner, they had had 


mercy- ſooner ; but it was not for a conquering 
army, entering a town by ſtorm, to offer con- 


_ ditions of quarter in the ſtreets. 


Another circum ſtance was, that a great mar 
phy ca. ah | 0 
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of the inhabitants, both men and women, were 
killed, which is moſt true; and the caſe was 
thus. The inhabitants to ſhew their overfor- 
ward zeal to defend the town, fought in the 
breach; nay the very women, to the honour of 
the Leiceſter ladies (if they like it) officiouſly 
did their parts; and after the town was taken, 
and when, if they had been poſſeſſed of any diſ- 
cretion with their Zeal, they would have kept 
their houſes and been quiet; they fired upon 
dur men out of their windows, from the tops 


of houſes, and threw tiles upon their heads 


ſeveral of my men being wounded ſo, and 7 or 
8 killed. This exaſperated us to the laſt degree; 
and, finding one houſe better manned than or- 
dinary, and many ſhot fired at us out of the 
windows, I cauſed my men to attack it, and re- 
ſolved to make them an example for the reſt ; 
Which they did, and breaking open the doors, 
they killed all they found there, without diſ- 
tinction; and I appeal to the world if they were 
to blame. If the parliament committee, or the 
Scots deputies were here, they ought to have 
been quiet, ſince the town was taken; but they 
began with us, and, I think, brought it upon 
themſelves. This is the whole caſe, ſo far as 
came within my knowledge, for which his Ma- 
jeſty was ſo much abuſed. We took here Co- 
lonel Gray and Captain Hacker, about 300 pri- 
ſoners, and about 300 more were killed. This 
was the laſt day of May, 1645. : 
His Majeſty having given over Oxford for loſt, 


continued here ſome days, viewed the town, 
4 \ 6 „ no ION. T's 5 | ordered 
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| ordered the rn to be augmented, and 


prepared to make it the ſeat of war. But the 
parliament, rouzed at this appearance of the 
King's army, ordered their general to raiſe the. 
fiege of Oxfard, where the garriſon had, in a 
+ ally, ruined; ſome of their works, and killed 
150 men, taking ſeveral priſoners, and. cartyin 
them into the city; and ordered him to mare. 
towards Leicgſler, to obſerve the King. 


ns His Majeſty had now a ſmall, but gallant ar- 
my. all brave tried ſoldiers, and feemed eager 


tel engage the new modelled army; and his Ma- 
jeſty / hearing that Sir Thomas Fairfax having 
raiſtel the ſiege of Oxford, advanced towards 


him, fairly ſared him the trouble of a for | 
march, and met him Baie + ae ee 


Thie atmy tay at Daventr „and Fair fa at 


| Towcefter, about 8 miles of. Here the King 
fent away 600 horſe, with 3000 head of cattle, 
to relieve his people in Oxford; the cattle he 


1 might have ſpared better than the men. The 
King having thus victualled Oxford, changed 
His Seplüeih of fighting Fairfax, to whom 


Cromwell was now joined with 4000 men, or 


Was within a day's march, and marched north- 


Ward. This was unhappy counſel, becauſe late 


gien. Had we marched Forttiparct at firſt we 


Pad done it; but thus it was. Now we marched 
With a triumphing enemy at our heels, and at 
"Naſeby their advanced parties attacked our rear. 
The King, upon this, alters his refolution a- 


5 gain, and reſolved to fight, and at midnight calls 


.us- * at Aeg to come to a council of 
| War. 


2 
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war. F ate; and the King 8 opinion, deter- 
mined the council; and it was reſolved to fight. 
A Accordingly the van, in which was Prince Rus 
pert's brigade of horſe, of which my regiment 
was a part, countermarched Pere in the morn- 


ing. 

By five © clock, the whole army, in order of 
battle, began to deſcry the enemy from the 
riſing grounds, about a mile from Naſeby, and 
moved towards them. They were drawn up on 
4 little aſcent in a large common fallow field, 
in one line extended from one ſide of the field to 
the other, the field ſomething more than a mile 
over, our army in the ſame order, 1n one line, 
with the reſerves. | 

The King led the main battle of foot, prince 
Rupert the right wing of the horſe, and Sir 
Marmaduke Lang dale 6 left. Of the enemy, 
Fairfax and Skippon led the body, Cromwell and 
Roſeter the right, and Treton the left. The 
| numbers of both armies fo equal, as not to differ 
500 men, ſave that the King had moſt horſe by 
about 1000, and Farrfax moſt foot by about 
500. The number in each army were about 
18000 men. | - 

The armies coming cloſe up, the wings e en- 
gaged firſt. The Prince with his right wing 
charged with his wonted fury, and drove all. 
the parliament's wing of horſe, one diviſion ex- 
cepted, clear out of the field. Freton, who 
commanded this wing, give him his due, ral“ 
lied often, and fought like a lion; but our 
wing bore down all before them, and purſued 
them with a terrible execution. dreton 


2 
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Teton ſeeing one digen of his hotle left, 
repaired to them; and keeping his ground, fell 


foul of a brigade of our foot, who _ up 
to the head of the line; he like a madman char- 


ges them with his horſe : but they with their 


Pikes tore him to pieces; ſo that the diviſion 


was entirely ruined. Treton himſelf thruſt thro' 


the thigh with a pike, wounded in the face with 
2 halberd, was unhorſed and taken priſoner. 


Cromwell, who commanded the parliament's 


tight wing, charged Sir Marmaduke Langdale 
with extraordinary fury; but he an old tried 


ſoldier, ſtood firm, and received the charge 
with equal gallantry, exchanging all their ſhot 


| Earabines and piſtols, and then fell on ſword in 


hand. Roſeter and Whaley had the better on 
the point of the wing, and ae two diviſions 
of horſe, puſhing them behind the reſerves, 
where they rallied, and charged again, but were 


at laſt defeated ; the reſt of the horſe now char- 


ged in the flank retreated fighting, and were 
puſhed behind the reſerves of the foot. 


While this was doing, the foot engaged with 
ual fierceneſs, and for two hours there was a 


terrible fire. The King's foot backed with gal- 


lant officers and full of rage at the rout of their 
horſe, bore down the enemy's brigade led by 


1-4 Skippon. The old man wounded, bleeding re- 


treats to their reſerves. All the foot; except 
the general's. brigade, were thus driven into the 
reſerves, where their officers rallied them, and 


brought them on to a freſh charge; and here 
the horſe having driven ours about a quarter of 


4 
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a mile from the fbot, faced about, and fell in 
on tas fehr of the foot: 24 30 


"Had our right wing ie thee” "the; Fa: had 
Path ecured ; but Prince Rupert according to 
cuſtom "Following the flyin enemy, never con- | 
cerned eh elf; W th. the fe ety of thoſe behind; 
and yet he returned ſooner than he had done i in. 
like caſes tqo.,. At our return we found all in 
cotffünlibnp Out foot! broken, All but one brigade, 
which though. charged in front, flank and! = - 
c6uld"iot be ſeparu ited till Sir T. Fairfax 
him̃ſelf came up td che charge with'freſh men, 
and thei they Went becher cut in pieces than 
beuten; for they ſtood with their pikes charged 
crety way to the laſt'extremity, © 


In this condition, at the diſtance of a quarter 
öf a mile, we faw the King rallying his "horſe, 
and pre paring to 3 bent; : 2 our Wing 
of honk coming typ to him, gave Hitti d portu- 
nity to dtaw / up p large body of horfe, fo la 

chat al ' the” enemy orſe facing us, till 1515 
foot! xhG Had entitely broken 228 main battle, 
werd Pot into order again, and brought! up to us. 


gers about. the King adyiſod his Ma- 
| jetty Tather to draw of. for ſince our foot were 
loſt, it would be too much odds to expoſe. the 
horſe to the fury of their whole army, and 
wotild but be facrificing his beſt trgops,! with- 
out apy bopes of ſucceſs. His Majeſty, though 
with" 2 tegtet, at the loſs of his foot, yet. 
ſeen there was no other hope, took this aids 
vice; and retreated in good order to > Rerborough, 
and from thente to Leicofen, 042 09 5 RL. 
" 3p Tt "Thin 
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This was the occaſion. of the enemy having o 
great a number of priſoners; for the horſe be- 
ing thus gone off, the foot had no means to 
make their retreat, and were obliged to yield 
themſelves. Commiffary General Ireton being 
taken by a captain of foot, made the captain his 
priſoner to ſave his life, and gave tap his li- 
berty for his courteſy before. 


Cromwell and Roſeter, with all the enemy 's 
horſe, followed us as far as Leiceſter, and killed 
all they could lay hold on ſtraggling from the 
body, but dare not attempt to charge us toge- 
ther. The King expecting the enemy would 
come to Leicgſer, removed to aug | 
Zouch, where we had ſome time to recollect 
ourſelves. | 

This was the maſt fatal * of the wholo. 
Far; not ſo much for the loſs of our cannon, 
ammunition and baggage, of which the enemy 
boaſted fo laviſhly, but as it was impoſſible for 
the King ever to retrieve it. The foot, the beſt. 
that ever he was maſter of, could never be ſup- 
plied; his army in the welt were expoſed to 
certain ruin, the north over-run with the Scots; 
in ſhort, the cafe grew dgſperate, and the King 
was once upon the point of bidding us all diſ- I 
band and fhift for ourſelves. _ 

We loſt in this fight not above 2000 flain, 
and the parliament near as many, but the pri- 
ſoners were a great number; the whole body of 
foot being, as I have ſaid, dif crſed, . there were 

4.508 priſoners, beſide 400 officers, 2000 horſes, 


3 * of canon, $0 | barns of powder, . 
"I the 
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the King's baggage, coaches, moſt of his ſer- 


vants, and his ſecretary, with his cabinet of 
letters, of which the parliament made great 


improvement, and, baſely enough cauſed his 


private letters between his Majeſty and the 
deen, her Majeſty's letters to the King, and 


ag great deal of ſuch ſtuff to be printed. 


After this fatal blow, being retreated, as I 


have faid to A/bby-de-la- Zouch, in Leiceſterſhire, 


the King ordered us to divide; his Majeſty, with 
a body of horſe, about 3000; went to Lichfield, 


and through Cheſhire into North-Wales and Sir 
Marmaduke 'Langdale, with about 2500 went 


to Newark, - th 3 

The King remained in VVales for ſeveral 
months; and though the length of the war had 
almoſt drained that country of men, yet his Ma- 


jeſty raiſed a great many men there, recruited 


his horſe and got together ſix or ſeven regiments 
of foot, which ſeemed to look like the begin- 
ning ane 
I had frequent diſcourſes with his Majeſty in 
this low ebb of his affairs, and he would often 
with he had not expoſed his army at Naſeby. 


TI took the freedom once to make a propoſition 


to his Majeſty, which if had taken effect, I ve- 
rily believe would have given a new turn to his 


affairs; and that was, at once to flight all his 


garriſons in the kingdom, and give private or- 
ders to all the ſoldiers in every place, to join in 
bedies, and meet at two general redezvouſes, 


which I, would have appointed to be at Brite! 
and Weſt-Chefter. J demonſtrated how calily 


all 
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all 1 reach theſe can pins and 
both being ftrong z and. ery: wealthy, apd ſeas, 
ports, he would have: a free, communigation by 
ſes, with Ireland, and with his friends abroad; 
and having Wakes. entirely | his own, he might 
yet have an Adden to make good 2 ms. for 
himſelf, or ot ae Hare appthen £ fair gell 
with the enemy. 4 
Upon a fair 7 1227 NG 2 9 2 3 in ae 

ral. garriſons and ſmall bodies diſperſed. Ah 1 
convinced the, King, by his on accounts, it 
he might have two cqmpleat armies, each of 
25000 foot, 8990 hors, and. 2000 dragoons; 
that Lord Goring and Lord Hopton might chip 
all their forces, and come by ſea in two tides, 

and be with him i in a lborter ti time. than the SE | 
my could follow 7558 ; 2 


Wich two lueh 8 hit might Suben wah 
my, and make a day of it; but now his: men 
were only ſacrificed, and eaten up by piecemaal 
in a party- war, and ſpent their lives and eſtates 
ta do him ſervice: that if the parliament gar- 
An; the pe and caſtles he ſhqu}d,,quit,': 
they would lefſen their army, and not dare d 
i him in ts field; and.if they. did not, hut 
left them FE then, Would, be, ng, Jeſs; toe 
555 I The to t be 5 them; as often as! 
| Pleaſed, — i Preſied with, pox ae > 
Sage that the ing ws. eee ee we 5 
Patch. oxders 115 e it hut t9 bg aręſor 
Jute 1 e 71, is ala the gompanion of 
decliniog, fortune; the Jive, Wes e Aang. 
a nog, e wc | 961 too n N * 
| nd 
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** yet, though, the King's ſbreeg-were very: 
low, his Majeſty. Was: reſolved make one =- 
venture more, and it Was 40 ſtrange eng > far, 

with but a handful of men he: made a deſperate: 
march, almoſt 2 50 miles in 350 middle of those 
whales kingdom. compaſſed about with armiga: 
_ agg. parties; innuwerable,, traverſed: the: heart 
his enemy s COuntrx. entereck their aflgciated; 
counties, where no army had cer yet coms, and 
in yi gf al A 15 8e ee ang. BAG. 
vingbjo. alarmed, even, {onde itſelf, ang. 
rqtijrned ſafe to Qxforg, X53 813£263--01- Sort : 
c lis Majeſty contipued in Fakes: from tha 
battle at N till the Sth or th of Aug 
andotill he had an agcount mw all parts oh the: 
progreſs of his e ane 4.9 d . . | 
own  affiirs. mm | 


S he Spd, 2 that the, « nemy. being. . 
oh 10, ee ire bx ort Gerig and. 
11 9 8 0 1 who had taken Bridget, 

at a d. Taunton, which was now hr 
Fane he, they ate 40 c 


Xx; 
2. 
57 
p 


weſt to. IE lieve th be town 3. "rt 
aich n he farc were worked, and him, 
{c}f,quoded at the ght at Langhe... 


Fd de who were always thedead: weight: 

„King's, affairs, hauing na more work: 
. the. BSH terns asche petliarhent's; 
defire,, advanced ſouthward. and. then. ordered. 
away tqwards SeutbrH aless.. and were ſet dawn: 
tothe: ſtage of Hereford. Hare this famous 


E ſpent. ſeveral, months in ben 
: | | Py | 
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lege, ill provided of aniauitition, , and wore 
with money; and having ſat mear three months 
before the town, and dene little but eat up the 
country round them; upon the repeated ac 
counts of the progreſs of the Marquis of Mon. 
170 1 in that kingdom, and preſſing inſtances of 


their countrymen, they refolyed to raiſe their 


ſiege, and go home to relieye their friends. 


The King, who was willing to be rid of the 
ge upon key n terms; and he refore to baten 
them, leſt ſhould pretend to puſh on the i 
fiege to take 45 town firſt, gave it out, that 
| he was reſolved with all his forces to go intq 
Scotland, and join Montroſe; and ſo haying 1e 
cured Scotland, to renew the war from thence. : 


"And 1 his Majeſty marches north- 
with a body of 4090 horſe; and, had 


1 ; Bae really done this, and with that body 


of horſe marched away (for he had the ſtart of 
alt his enemies, by above a fortnight's march) 5 


he had then had the faireſt opportunity for 4 
general turn of all his affairs, that he ever had 
in all the latter part of this war. For Montroſe,” 

a gallant daring ſoldier, who from the leaſt ſfia- 
dow of force i in the gbr corner of — 
r e was come into the ouch parts, 
and had ſummoned Edinburgh, frighted away 


their ſtateſmen, beaten their Toldiers at Dundee 


and: other places, and letters and meſſengers in 
the heels of one another, repeated their cries to, 
their brethren in England, to lay before them 


our oy conditien of the country, and to 14 - 
re 
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enemy's party fled to Berwick, and the Chan- 


8 
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the army to thats rol ief, The Scots lords of the 


cellor of Scotland went himſelf to General Loh, 
to preſs him for help. | tl t i 


In this extremity of affairs Scotland lay, when | 
we'marched out of Wales. The Scots at the ſiege 


of Hereford hearing the King was gone nortk- 


ward with his herſe, concluded he was gone 


ditectly for Scorland, and immediately ſent 
Lefly with 4000 horſe and foot to follow, but 


did not yet raiſe the ſiege.— But the King irre- 


ſolute ſtill, turned away to the eaſtward, and 


fence,. but ſent e for . relief. Wo 


came to Lichfield, where he ſhewed his reſent- 
ments at Colonel Haſtings,” for 1 12 . 


der of Leiceſten 25 


In this march the enemy ah Bert: we bad 


troops of horſe on every ſide upon us, like 


hounds ſtarted at a freſh ſtag. Ley, with the 


Scots, and a ſtrong body followed in our rear, 


Major-general -Pointz, Sir John Gell, Colonel 
Rofeter, and others, in our way; they pretended 
to be 10000 horſe, and yet never durſt face us. 
The Scots made one attempt upon a troop which 
ſtayed a little behind, and took ſome priſoners; 
but when a regiment of our horſe faced them, 
they retired. At a village near Lichſield, ano- 
ther party of about 1000 horſe attacked my re- 
giment; we were on the left of the army, and, 
at a little too far a diſtance. I happened to be 
with the King at that time, and my lieutenant, 
colonel, with me; ſo that the major had charge, 
of the regiment : he made a very handſome des 
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Mr ehe bn d march, and therefore all ready; 


afldthe King ordered men regiment of drageis 


aN 300 Hoffe, nt the bd8y haftet wo bring us 
off, not knowing how rag the enemy might 
bel Whehdtanfe to the place I found my ma- 

| jor hard layed to but fighting like a lion; the 
enemy had broke in upon him in two phees, 


and had vouted dne troop, Cutting; them off from 


the: body, fand - had made them all prisoners. 


Upon this Modell an with the gee. horſo, and 


cleated: the Hajor from a party Who charged 
them, in the Hank ;. the dragoons 2 — 
lighting, one party of them dame up con; 4 


wing, und ſaluting the enemy With their mu 

quets, put them to a ſtand; the other party — 
dragoons wheeling 4 the left, endeavouredrto 
get behind them. he er enemy 12 20 705 they 
ould be overpowered, retreated. in as good or- 
der as they could, but left us moſt of ur pri- 
ſoners, and about 30 of their own. We loſt 
about 15 of our men, and the enemy about 40, 
chiefiy by the fire of our e in their re- 


* 28 
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Promey the King halted at Eichfeld, Which'was 


I dangeto = arti le, "Having ſo many of the ehe- 


. der += Sa hands, and this time gave 


ty to get nts a body; yet the 


Feber, 5 nie General Leh. tobi for” 


cut North, the felt of che troops Were not able 
tBY fade hh, till having ravaged the enen s. : 


edübtty through Sr e Warwick, ei. 
* a Wort pers de came to che lea 
gu orgy Newark. ths The * 


. 
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The . was once more of the mind to have 
Zone into Scotland, and called a council of war 
do that purpoſe; but then it was reſolved by all 

hands, that it would be too late to attempt it; 
for the Scots, and Major- general Point were 
before us, and ſeveral ſtrong bodies of horſe-in 


our rear; ſo there was no venturing now, unleſs 


any advantage preſented to rout- one, of thoſe 
parties Which attended us. 


pon theſe: and like conſiderations; we res 
folved for Newark; on our approach the forces 
which blocked up that town drew off, . being 
100 Weak to oppole us; for the King was now 
above ;oο horſe and. dragoons, beſide 300 horſe 


and-dragoons he took with him from Nen 


We halted at Newar# to aſſiſt the garriſon, or 
rather give them time to furniſh themſelves 
from the country with what they wanted, which 
they were very diligent in doing; for in two 
days time they filled a large iſland which lies 
under the town, between. the two branches of 
the Trent,” with ſheep, oxen, cows and horſes, 


an incredible number; and our affairs now be- 


ing ſomething. deſperate, we were not. very nice 
in, gr uſage of the country; for really if it was 
not with: areſolution, both to puniſh the encmy 
and enrich. ourſelves, no man can give any ra- 
tipnal account why this ee e was 


undertaken. 0 


At is certain the Newarkere, in the es | 


they, gained by our d got above 500ool, 
from the country round them, in ne Latale, 
deen an ather pl under... 
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1 
From hence we broke into Hincoluſbire, ind 
the King lay at Belvoir caſtle, from thence to 
Stamford. Our ſwift march greatly ſurpriſed 
: the enemy; for our van being at a village on 
the great road called Sri/fon; the country people 
fled into the _ifle of Ely, and every way, as if 
all were loft. Indeed our dragoons treated the 
country very coarſely; and all our men in gene- 
ral made themſelves rich. Between Stuton and 
Huntingdon we had a ſmall buſtle with ſome of 
the aſſociation troops of horſe, but they were 
ſoon routed, and fled to Huxtingdon,” where 
they gave ſuch an account of us to their fellows, 
that they did not think fit to ſtay for us, but 
left their foot to defend themſelves as well as 
they could. 5 1 
While this was doing in the van; 4 party 
from Burleigh houſe, near Stamford, the ſeat of 
the Earl of Exeter, purſued four troops of our 
horſe, who ſtraggling towards Peterborough, and 
committing ſome Giörders there, were ſutpriſed 
before they could get into a poſture of fighting; 
and encumbered, as I ſuppoſe, with their plun- 
der, they were entirely routed, loſt moſt of their 
horſes, and were forced to come away on foot; 1 
but finding themſelves in this condition, they 
got into a body in the incloſures, and in that 
poſture, turning dragoons, they lined the hed- 
ges, and fired upon the enemy with their cara- 
dines. This way of fighting, though not very 
pleaſant to troopers, put the enemy's horſe to 
tome ſtand, and encoutaged our men to venture 
into a village, where the enemy had ſecured * 
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of their horſe; and boldly charging the guard, 

they heat Abe, off and recovered thoſe horſes n 

13 Fa but we loſt near 100 horſes, -and about 
13 of our men taken priſoners. | 


Tue next day the King took Huntingdon; the 
PW) which were left in the town, as I obſerved 
by their horſe, had#poſted themſelves at the 
foot of the bridge, and fortified the paſs; with 
ſuch things as the haſte and ſhortneſs of the time 
would allow; and in this poſture they ſeemed 
reſolute ta defend themſelves. I confels, - had 
they in time planted a good force here, they 
might put a full ſtop to our little army; for the 
river is large and deep, the country on the left 
marthy, full of drains and ditches, and unfit 
for horſe, and we mult have either turned back, 
or took the right hand into-Bedfordſhire; but 
here not being above 400 foot, and they for- 
faken of their horſe, the reſiſtance they made. 
| was to no other purpoſe. than to 2415 us Ocaſion 


to knock them in the head, and plunder the 


| town. 


However, they 8 the bridge, as 1 
have ſaid, and oppoſed our paſſage. I was this 
day in the van, and our forlorn having entered 
Huntingdon without any great reſiſtance till they 
came to the bridge, finding it barricaded, they 
| ſent me word; I cauſed the troops to halt, and 
and rode up to the forlorn, to view the counte-. 
nance of. the enemy, and found by the poſture 
they had put themſelves in, that they reſolved 
to ſell ys the akg as dear as they could. 


1 386% J. 
1 ſent to the King for ſome dragoons, and 
| gave him an account of what J obſerved of the 
enemy, and that I judged them to be 100 men; 
for I could not particularly ſee their numbers. 
Accordingly the King ordered 500 dragoons' to 
attack the bridge, commanded by a major; the 
enemy had 200 muſqueteers placed on the bridge, 
their barricade ſerved them for a breaſtwork on 
the front, and the low walls on the; bridge 
ſerved to ſecure their flanks: two bodies of their 
foot were placed on the appoſite banks of the 
river, and a reſerve ſtood in the highway on 
the rear. The number of their men could not 
have been better ordered, and they wanted not 
courage: an{werablo to the, conduct of the party J 
| lute officer. 7. 009 . in ha front af his men 
| on the bridge with a pike in his hand. 705 


Before we began to fall on, the King g Waere 
to view the river, to ſee if it was nowhere paſ- 
fable, nor any boat to be had; but the river 
not being fordable, and the boats all ſecured on 
the ether ſide, the attack was reſolved on, and 
tke dragoons fell on with extraordinary bra- 
very. The foot defended themſelves obſtinately, 
and beat off Our dragoons twice; and though 
Bennet was-killed upon the ſpot, and after him 
his lieutenant; yet their officers relieving them 

with freſh men, they would certainly have beat 
us all off, had not a venturous fellow, one of 
our dragoons, thrown himſelf into the river, 
 ſwutn over; and in the midſt of a ſhower of 
mulquet bullets,” cut the rope which tied a great 
| flat-bottomed 
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hat-bottomed boat, and 8 her over: Witx 
the help of this boat, I got over 100 troopers 
firſt; and then their horſes ; and with this part 

fell in with one of the ſmall bodies of foot thar 
were poſted on that ſide, and having routed 
them, and after them the reſerve which ſtood 
in the road, I made up to the other party; they 
ſtood their ground, and having rallied the run- 


aways” of both the other parties, charged me _ 


with their pikes, and brought me to a retreat; 
but by this time the King had ſent over go 
men more, and they coming up to me, the foot 
retreated. - Thoſe on the bridge finding how it 
was, and having no ſupplies ſent them, fainte& 
andi fled; and the! dragoons ruſhing forward, 
molt of Aa were killed: t. 50 of the 
enemy were killed, of which all the officers at FI 
the bridge, the reſt run away, I 


- The town ſuffered for it; for our men. left 
them little of any thing they could carry. Here 
we halted, and raiſed contributions, took mo- 
ney of the country, and of the open towns, te 
exemꝑt them from plunder. Twice we faced: 
the towns of Cambridge, and ſeveral of our offi- 
cers adviſed his Majeſty to ſtorm it; ; but having. 
no foot, and but 1200 dragoons, wiſer heads 
diverted him from it; and, leaving Cambridge | 
on the left, we marched to Woburn, in Bla. 
fordſbire, and our parties raiſed money all over 
the country quite into . mene 5 
miles of Sg. Alban g. 


The ſwiftnefs of our Saad and uncertaint! 


which way were intended, prevented all por 
ble 


0 
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: ble preparation to oppoſe us, and we met withf 


no party able to make head againſt us. From 
Woburn the King went through Buckingham. to. 
Oxford; ſome of our men ftraggling in the vil- 


lages for plunder, were often picked up by the 


enemy; but in all this long march we did not 
looſe 200 men, got an incredible booty, and 

brought 6 waggons laden with money, beſide 
2000 horſes, and 3000 head of cattle into Ox- 


Jord- From Oxford his Majeſty moved again, 


Into Glouceſterſhire, having left about 1 500 of 
his horſe at Oxford, to ſcour the country, and 
raiſe contributions, e they did CH far as 
me i. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax was. \ returned from taking 
Bridgewater, and was fat down before Briſtol, 


in which Prince Rupert commanded with a 


ſtrong garriſon, 25000 foot and 1000 horſe. We. 
had not force enough to attempt any thing 


there; but the Scots, who lay ſtill before He- 
reford, were afraid of us, 1 before parted 
With all their horſe under Lieutenant- general 

Lefly, and but ill ſtored with proviſions; and, 
if we came on their backs, were in a fair way 
to be ſtarved, or made to buy their Proviſions 


at the price of their blood. 


His Majeſty was ſenfible of thi. 62 had we. 
had but ten regiments of foot, would certainly. 
have fought the Scots; but we had no foot, or 
ſo few as was not worth while to march them. 
However, the King marched to Worceſter, and 
the Scots apprehending they ſhould be blocked 


up, immec * * the lege, pretending it 
| was 
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vas ko go to helf their brethren i in Scotland, and | 
bu” they r marc. m northward. EQ. 


. 


a very 1 condition of health, for they, died 
like people infected with the plague. | 8 
It was now debated whether we mould yet 
march for Scotland, but two things prevented: 
Firſt, The plague was broke out there; and 
multitudes died of it, which made the King 
backward, and the men more ſo: ſecondly, The 
Marquis of Monte having routed a whole bri- 
gade of Zefly's beſt horſe, and carried all before 
him, wrote to his Majeſty, that he did not now- 
want aſſiſtance, but was in hopes, in a few days, 
to ſend a body of foot into England, to his Ma- 
jeſty's aſſiſtance. This over confidence of his 
was his ruin; for, on the contrary, had he ear- 
neſtly preſſed the King to have marched, and 
fallen in with his horſe, the King had done It 
and been abſolutely maſter. of Scotland in a fort- 
night's time ; but Montroſe was too confident, 
and defied them all till at laſt they got their for- 
ces together, alſo Ley, with 51 horſe. out of 
England, and worſted him in two or three en- 
counters, and then never left him gil they: one: 
him out of Scotlan. 
While his Majeſty ſtaid at Morreſer PR | 


meflengers came to him from Cheſter for relief, 
bein 8 


* 


*. 


ever I was guilty of, to gor 
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. exceedingly ſtraitened by the nn 
parliament: in order to Which, 3 King 
arched;. but Shrewſbury being, in the enemy's | 
. he was ; oblige ed to go round by udlow, 
where he was j oined by ſome foot out of Wales. 
1K took 1 eee to afl. his, Maj jeſty s leave 
FO, dal wa Shrewſh ur J to my father's 4 od taking | 
two ants, left the 69; two Ay: be⸗ 

re they marched. | 5b 922, 
__ was the cnc urſoldiers like: 1 bs 
of the army to 
= viſit, -when a time of. tion waz jluſt at 
and, though I proteſt-I had not the, leaſt 
intimation, no not from my wn thoughts, that 
tbe atmy would engage, at Jealt before they 
came to Chester, before Which J intended to 
meet them; yet it looked ſo Ill, ſo like an ex- 
cuſe, or a ſham of cowardiſe, or diſaffection to 
the cauſe, and to my Maſter's intereſt, or fome- 
thing I knqw not what, that 1 could not bear 
to think of it, nor never _ the heart to ſee be 


| King 's face afterward. . 


From Ludlow the King W to eee 
Chefter ; Points, who commanded the parlia- 
ment's forces, followed the King, with deſign 
to join with the forces before Chefter; under 
Colenel Janet, before his Majeſty's" could 
come up. To that end Pointæ paſſes through 
Shrewſbury the day that the King marched from 
_Lidtow.; yet the King's forces got the ſtart of 
Him, and forced him to engage. Had the King 
Lene Him but three hours ſooner, and con- 
ne farther off from Chefter, he had Tu- 


E (139.1 | ined 
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1000 ER for: Palate”; men not able to ſtand 
the ſhock of the King's horſe, gave ground, and 
would in half an hour more been beaten out of 


the field; but Colonel Jones, with a ſtrong 


party from: the camp, which was within two 
miles, came up in the heat of the action, fell 
on in the King's rear, and turned the ſcale of 
the day: the body was, after an obſtinate fight, 
diefeated, and a great many gentlemen of qua- 
lity killed and. taken priſoners; the Earl of 


Lichfield was of the number of the former, and 


67 officers of the latter, with 1000 others. 


The King with about 500 horſe got into 
Chifer; and from thence into Vales, whither 
all that could get away made up to him as faſt 
as they could, bat in a bad condition. 

, This was the laſt ſtroke they ſtruck ; the reſt 
of the war'was nothing but taking all his garri- 
ſons from him, one by one, till they finiſhed 
the war; with the captivating his perſon, and 


then, for want of other buſineſs, fell to fight- | 


ing with one another. 

1 was quite diſconſolate at the news of this 
ft ackion, and the more becauſe I was not 
there; my fegiment was wholly diſperſed, my 


lieutenant-colonel, a gentleman of good family, 


and a near relation to my mother, was priſoner, 
my major and three l killed, and moſt of 
the reſt priſoners. 


The King, hopeleſs of any conſiderable. party | 


in Wales, Briſtol. being ſurrendered, | ſent far 
Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice, who, came 
to him. With them. and Lord. Digiy, Sir 


= RIES Marmaduke 
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" Marmaduke 8 55 a Frost trait abs gen- : 
tlemen, his Majeſty marched to Newark: again, 
left a thouſand horſe with Sir William. V. aughan, 
to attempt the relief of Chefter, in doing which 
he was routed the ſecond time by. 1 15 and his 

men, and entirely diſperſed. 3711 


The chief ſtrength the King bed in- theſe 
parts was at Newark, and the paflturncun were 
very carneſt with the Scots to march ſouthward, 
and to lay fiege to Newark 5 and while the par- 
liament preſſed them to it, they ſat ſtill and de- 
layed it, ſeveral heats began, 280 ſome ill blood 
Deen them, which afterward broke out into 
open war. The Engliſb reproached the Scors 
with pretending to help them, and really hin- 
dering their affairs. The Scots returned, that 
they came to fight for them, and were left to 
be ſtarved, and could neither get money nor 
_cloaths. At laſt they came to this, the Scots 
would go to the ſiege, if the parliament would 
ſend them money, but not before: however, as 
people ſooner agree in doing ill, than well, they 
came to terms, and the Scots came with their 

& whole army'to the fiege « of Newark. 


The King, perceives the ſiege, calls his friends 
about him, tells them, he ſees his circumſtan- 
ces are ſuch, that they can help him but little, 
nor he protect them, and adviſes them to ſepa- 
rate. Lord Digby and Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale, with a ſtrbng body of horſe, attempted to 5 

get into Scotland, to join Montroſe, who was 
"ſtill in the Highlands, though reduced to a low 


ebb; but theſe gentlemen were fallen upon on 
every 


» 


— 


7 


a 
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every - ids and routed, and at laſt being totally 
broken and diſperſed, they flew to the Earl of 


\ 


Derby's protection in the 1fle of Man. 


Prince Rupert, Pri nee Maurice, Colonel Glr= 
+ard, and above 400 gentlemen, all officers of 
horſe, laid their chmmnione down, and ſeizing 
upon Wootton houſe for a retreat, made propo- 


ſals to the parliament to leave the kingdom, up- 


on their parole, not to return again in arms a- 
ainſt the parliament, which was accepted, 
though afterward the Princes declined it. I ſent 
my 5 poſt to the Prince to be included in this 
treaty, and for leave for all that would accept 

of like conditions, but they had given in the 
liſt of their names, and could not alter it. 


This was a ſad time; the poor remains of the 
King's fortune went. every where to wreck; 


every garriſon of the enemy was full of the ca- 
valier priſoners, and every garriſon the King 


had were beſet with enemies, either blocked up 


or beſieged. Goring and Lord Hapton were the 


only remainder of the King's forces, which kept 


in a body, and Fairfax was puſhing them with 
all imaginable vigour with his whole army, 
about Exeter, and other N of Devonſhire and 
Cornwall. 


In this condition hs King left Newark in 
the night, and got to Oxford, The King had 
in this city 8000 men, the towns of Banbury, 
Farrington, Dunnington caſtle, and ſuch places 
as might have been” brought together in 24 


Hours, 15 or 20090 men, with which if he had 


chen Wee to Io Tongs the N and col- 
e lected 
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lected ha forces in V. orcefter, Hereford, 1 
feld, Aſpby- de- la- ouch, and all the ſmall caſtles 
and garriſons he had thereabouts, he would have 
had near 40000 men, which might have beaten 
the Scots from Newark, Colonel Jones from 
| Cheſeer, and all, before Fairfax, Who was in 
in the weſt, oonle be able to come to their re- 
lief, and this his Majeſty's friends in North- 
Wales had concerted ; and, in order to do it, 
Sir Jacob Aſhby gathered what forces he could. 
in our parts, and attempted: to join the King at 
Oxford, and to have propoſed it to him; but 
Sir Jacob was entirely routed at Stow on the | 
Would; and taken' priſoner, and of 3900. men 
not above 600 came to Oxford. RE 


All 'the King's garriſons dropt one by one; 
| Hereford which had ſtood out againſt the whole 
army of the Scots was ſurpriſed by fix men and 
a lieutenant,” dreſſed up as country labourers, 
and a conſtable preſſed to work, who cut the 
guards in pieces, and let in a party of the ene- 
my.—Chefter was reduced by famine, all the 
attempts the King made to relieve it being fru- 

Marel —Sir T, homas Fairfax routed Lord Hop- 
ton at Torrington, and drove him to ſuch extre- 
mities, that-he was forced up into the fartheſt 
corner of Cornwall. Lord Hopton had a gallant 
body of horſe with him of nine brigades, but ; 
10 foot; Fairfax, a great army: 


- Heartleſs, and tired out with continual news 
of ill ſucceſs, --I had frequent meetings with 
ſome gentlemen, who had eſcaped from the rout 
ef Sir — ä and \ we agreed upon a 
9 eine 
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3 at Worceſter of all the friends we cold 

et, to ſee if we could raiſe a body fit to do any 
Bris; or, if not, to conſider what was to be 
done. At this meeting we had almoſt as many 
opinions as people; our ſtrength appeared too 
Weak to make any attempt, the game was too 
ar gone in our parts to be retrieved ; all we 
could make up did not amount to above 900 


horſe. 


It was unanimouſly agreed not to go into the 

parliament as long as our royal Maſter did not 
give up the cauſe; but in all places, and by all 
poſſible methods, to do him all the ſervice we 
Fould. Some propoſed one thing, ſome ano- 
ther; at laſt we propoſed getting veſſels to carry 
us to the iſle of Man to the Earl of Derby, as 
Sir Marmaduke. Langdale, Lord Digby, and o- 
thers had done. 1 did not foreſee any ſervice | 
it would be to the King's affairs, but I ſtarted 
a ptopoſal, that marching to Pembroke in a bo- 
dy, we ſhould there ſeize upon all the veſſels 
we could, and embarking ourſelves, horſes, and 
what foot we could get, croſs the Severn ſea, 
and land in Cornwall, to the affiſtance of Prince 
Charles, who was in the army of Lord Hopton, 
and where only there ſeemed: to be any poſſibi- 
lity of A chance for the remaining Py of our 
cauſe.” 


This W es was not without its difficulties, 
as, how to get to the ſea fide, and when there, 


what aſſurance of ſhipping. The enemy, un- 


der Major- eneral Lang born had over- run Wales, 
and it would be next to impoſſible to effect it. 
We 


5 1 35 
We could never carry our 3 with the, 
whole aſſembly ; but however, about 200 of 

us reſolved to attempt it, and meeting being 
broke up without coming to any concluſion, 
we had a private meeting Wong, carne to 
effect {| BY 
Me diſpatched private meſſengers to Stanze 
| one ren and other places; but they 1 
diſcouraged us from the attempt that way, and 
adviſed us to go higher towards North-Wales, 
where the King's intereſt had more friends, and 
the parliament no forces. Upon this we met, 
and reſolved, and having ſent ſeveral meſſengers 
5 that way, one of my men provided us two {mall g 
1 75755 in a little creek near Harlegh caſtle,” in 


28 erionethſbire.. We marched away with what 
. e expedition we could, and embarked in the two. 
veſſels accordingly. It was the worſt voyage 

no ſure that ever man went; for firſt, Wwe had no 
manner of accommodation for ſo many people, 

| hay for our horſes we got little, or none, but 
- 800d ſtore of oats, which ſerved us for our own 
read, as well as provender for the horſes. 


I this condition we put off to ſea, and had 2 
flair wind all the firſt night, but early in the 
maorning a ſudden ſtorm drove us within two 
or three leagues of Ireland. In this pickle, ſea- 
fick, our horſes rolling about upon one angther, 
and -aufelves. ſtifled tor want of. room, no Ca- 
bins or beds, very cold weather, and very i 
different diet, we wiſhed ourſelves aſhore Lanta 
a thouſand times; and yet we were not willing 


10 5 on ſhors 3 in 4 Treland, if we 13 4 it; 
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for the rebels Kate poſſeff jon of every plare, 
it would be juſt having our throats cut at once. 
Having rolled about at the mercy of the winds 
all day, the ſtorm ceaſing in the evening, we 
had fair weather again, but wind enough; in 
two days and a night we came upon the coaſt 
of Cornwall, and, to our no ſmall comfort, 
landed the next day at St. Tues, © in the wwe 
of Cornuall. 
We reſted ourſelves here, and ent an expreſs 
to Lord Hopton, who was then in Devonſhire, 
of our arrival, and deſired him to 'aflign us ꝗuar- 
ters, and ſend us his farther orders. His lord- 
ſhip expreſſed a very great ſatisfaction at or 
| er l and left it to our own. conduct wm 
him as we ſaw convenient. 122 


877 


Me were marching to join him, when news 
came, that Fairfax had: given an entire. defeat - 


at Torrington. This was but the old ſtory over © 


again; we had been uſed to ill news a great while, 

and it was the leſs ſurpriſe to us. Upon this 
news we halted at Bodmin, till we ſhould, hear 
farther ; and it was not long before We law a 
confirmation of the news before our eyes ; for 
Lord Hopton, with the remainder of his horſe, 
which he had brought off at Torrington in a 
very ſhattered condition, retreated to Lancefton, 
the firſt town in Cornwall, and hearing that 
N Fairfax purſued him, came on to Bodmm.  Hi- 
ther he ſummoned all the troops that he had 
left, which when he had got together, were a 
fine body indeed of 5000 horſe, but few foot 


but what where at Pendennis, Buarmgabl and 
other 


f „ 
* 3 a 
ather garriſons; theſe were commanded by Lord 
Hopton ;, Lord Goring had taken ſhipping for 
France, to get relief, a few days before. 
Here a grand: council of war was called, and 
ſeveral things were propoſed, but as it always is 
in diſtreſs, people are moſt irreſolute,, ſo it was 
| here. Some were for breaking through by force, 
our number being ſuperior to the enemy's horſe. 
To fight them with their foot would be deſpe- 
ration, and ridiculous ; and to retreat, would 
Th be to coop up themſelves in a narrow place, 
here at laſt they muſt be forced to fight upon + 
diſadvantage, or yield at mercy. Others op- 
. Poſed this as a deſperate action, and without 
probability of ſacceſs ; and all were of different 
opinions, I confeſs, when'I ſaw how things 
were, I was ſatisfied the game was loſt, and was 
for the opinion of breaking through; and doing 
it now, while the country was open and large, 
and not being forced to it when it muſt be with 
more diſadvantage ; but nothing was reſolved 
on, and ſo we retreated before the enemy.— 
Some ſkirmiſhes there happened near Bodmn, 
but none that were very confiderable. =_ 
It was the firſt of March when we quitted 
Bodmin, and quartered at large at Columb, St. 
Denis and Truro, and the enemy took his quar- 
ö » ters at Bodmin, poſting his horſe at the paſſes 
iÞ from Padſtom on tae north, to Warbridge Leſti- 
: hel and Foy, ſpreading from ſea to ſea, that 
now breaking through was impoſſible. Thete 
was no more room for counſel ; for unlefs we 
had ſhips to carry us off, we had nothing 1 85 
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but when we were fallen upon, to defend our- 
ſelves, and fell victory as dear as we could. to 
the enemies. 


The Prince of Vales ſeeing the diſtreſs we 


were in, and loath to fall into the enemy's hands, 


ſhips himſelf on board ſome veſſels at Falmouth, 
with about 400 lords and gentlemen ; and, as 
I had no command here, to oblige my attend- 
ance, I was once going to make one ; but my 
comrades, whom I had been the principal occa- 


fion of bringing hither, began to take it ill, that 
I would leave them, and ſo I reſolved we would 


take our fate together. 


While thus we had nothing before us but a 

_ ſoldier's death, a fair field, and a ſtrong enemy, 

and people began to look upon one another, — 
aled how their officers looked; and 


The ſoldiers 
every day we expected to be our laſt, when un- 
expectedly, the enemy's general ſent a frumpet 
to Truro to Lord Hopton with a very handſome 
gentleman=Rke off. ðͤò e 

That, fince the general could not be ignorant 
of his preſent condition, and that the piss he 


was in could not afford him ſubſiſtence. of de- 
fence; and eſpecially conſidering that the ſtate 
of our affairs were ſuch; that if we ſhould ef 


cape. from thence, we could not remove to our 


advantage, he had thought good to let us know, 


That if we would deliver up our horſes and arms, 


e would, for avoiding the effuſion of Chriſtian. 
blood, or the putting any unſoldiery extremities 
upon us, allow ſuch honourable and ſafe conditions, 


af were ratber better than our preſent. circum- 
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fanker could demand, and fach as ſhould diſtharge 


him to all the world, as u gent lend, a e and 
4 Chriſtian. 


e this Flawed the conditions he would 
give us, which were, Wat all the ſoldiery, as 
| wel Engliſh as foreigners, ſhould have liberty to 
go beyond the ſeas, or to their own dwellings as 
they pleaſed; and to ſuch as ſhall chyſe to tive at 
home, protection for their hberty, and from all vi- 
olence and plundering of e, and to give them 
bag and baggage, and all dere Bre ur e arms 
and bores. | 


« _ That for officers in commiſſion, and 3 2 
of quality, he would allow them horſes for them- 
ſelves and one ſervant, or more, ſuitable to their 
= _ quality, and fuch arms as are Suitable 1 to gentlemen 
, ſuch quality travelling in times of peace; and 
fuch officers as would go beyond ſea, ſhould take 
with them their full arms and number of horſes as 
are allowed in the army fo uch officers. es 


- That all the troopers ſhould receive on delivery 
| of their horſes, 20s: a man, to carry them home; 
and the general's paſs and recommendation to any 

gentleman who defired to go to the parliament to 


ertle the compoſition for their Hater. 


' Laſtly, A very honourable mention of the gene- 
ral, and offer of their mediation to the parhament, 
+» totreat him as a man of honour, and one who has 
been tender of the country, and behaved himſelf 
with all the moderation and comms bat could be 
enpected from an enemy. 

Bo vm the A * . this mee 
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2 council; of war Was. called, and the letter read; 
no· man offered. to. ſneak ': a word; the general 
moved it, but every one Was, loath to begin. 


At laſt, an old colonel ſtarted up, and aſked 
the general what be thaught might occaſion the 
writiog this letter? TFhe general told him, he 

could not teil; but one thing he was ſure of, 
vi. That it was not for any want of force in 
their army to oblige us to other terms. Then 
a doubt as ſtarted, whether the King and Par- 
liament were not in any treaty, which this a- 
2 gioemeatimight not be prejudicial to. | 
_ ' This oedaſioned a letter to my Lord Fairfax, 
whetthn our general returning the civilities, and 
neither accepting nor refuting his propoſal, put 
it upon his honour, whether there was not ſome 
agreement or conceſſion between his a prac 


\ 


and the Parliament, in order to a general 
which. this treaty might be e to, 0 
thereby! be prejudicial. eins 


Tord Fairfam ingenuouſly declared; * he had | 
heard the King had made ſome conceſſions, and 
he heartily withed he would make ſuch as would 
| ſettle” the kingdom in peace, that Engliſhmen 
might not wound and deſtroy one another ; but 
that he declared he knew of no treaty com- 
menced, nor any thing paſſed which could giv 
us the leaſt ſhadow-of hope for any 9 — 
in not accepting his conditions. At laſt telling 
us, that though he did not exult over our cir- 
cumſtances, yet if we. thought fit, upon any 
ſuch a Ef to e his offers, he was 
novo fk in K „„ 


i And it appeared to, for he immediately ade. 
honed his forlorns, and diſpoſſeſſed us of two 
advanced quarters, and thereby ſtraitened us yet 
more. We had now nothing to ſay, but treat, 
and our general was ſo ſenſible of our condition, 
that he returned the trumpet with a ſafe conduct 
for commiſſioners at 12 o'clock that night; up- 


on which a cefſation of arms was agreed on, we 
quitting .Traro to Lord Fairfax, and he left St. 


Alban for us to keep our head quarters. — The 5 
conditions were ſoon agreed on, we diſbanded 


nine full brigades of horſe, and all the condi- 
tions were obſeryed with the moſt honour and 
care by the enemy that ever I law in my life. 
Nor can I omit to make very honourable men- 


tion of this noble gentleman, though I did not 
like his cauſe; but I never ſaw a man of a more 
pleaſant, calm, courteous, upright, honeſt be- 
Hhaviour in my life; and, for his courage and 
perſonal bravery in the field, that we had felt 


enough of. No man in the warld had more 
fire and fury in him while in action, or more 
temper and ſoftneſs out of it. In ſhort (and I 
cannot do him greater honour) Be came exceed - 


3ngly near the character of my foreign hero, . 
Gufiguus Adolphus, and in my account, he is, 


of all the ſoldiers in Europe, the fitteſt to be 
reckoned in the ſecond place of honour to him. 


FE had particular occaſi on to ſee much of his 
temper in all this action, being one of the 


hoſtages given by our general for the performance £ | 
of the conditions, in which - circumſtance the 


1 e did me ſeveral. times the Honvur to ſend 


for 


2822282. een 
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for me to dine;-and was exccedingly pleaſed to. 
diſcourſe with me about the paſſages of the wars 
in Germany, which I had ſerved in ; he having 
been at the ſame time in the Low Countrits, in 
the ſervice of Prince Maurice; but I obſerved 
if at any time my civilities extended to com- 

endations of his own actions, and eſpecially 
in comparing him to Guftavus Adolphus, he 
would bluſh like a woman, and be uneaſy, de- 
clining the diſcourſe, and in this he was ſtill 
more like him. Let no man ſcruple my hono- 
rable mention of this noble enemy, ſince no 
man can ſuſpect me of favouring t e cauſe he 
embarked in, which I ſerved as heartily againſt 
as any man in the army ; but I cannot conceal 
extroordinary merit For its Oe placed i in an 
enemy. 

This was the end of our naking: war ; FE 
now we were all under parole never to bear arms 
againſt the parliament ; and though ſome of us 
did nat keep our word, yet I think a ſoldier's 
parole ought to be the moſt facred in ſuch caſe, 
that he may be the eaſier truſted at all times 
upon his word. For my part I went home fully 
contented, ſince I could do my royal Maſter no 
1 ſervice, that I had come off no worſe. 


The enemy went now on in a full current of 
ſcceſs, and the King reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity; Fairfax, by long marches, being come 
back within five miles of Oxford; his Majeſty 
Joath to be cooped up in a town which could 
on no account hold long out, quitted the town 
in a dif guiſe, leaving Sir Thomas Glembam gu- 


vernor, 


/ . 


_ - them, and ſent an order to General Leven to 


1 - 


vernor, and 955 only attended aid Mo. offs 
burnbam and one more, rode gway-to; Newan#, 
and there fatally committed himſelf to the ho- 
nour and idcliey of the _— under :General 
Lancs wa 2145 fl. 
There had we forneticite ticking between 
the parliament and the Scots commiſſioners; con- 
eerning the propoſitions Which the Scots were 
for a treaty with the King upon, and the par- 
\ Hament refaſed it. The. parliament, upon:all | 
propoſals of peace, had formerly invited the 
King to come and throw himſelf upon the ho- 
Nour, fidelity and affection of his 8 
nd now the King from ' Oxford. offering to 
eome up to London, on the protection of: the | 
irliament for the ſafety of his perion, they re- 
fuſed him, and the Scots differed from them 1 in 
| it, and were for a perſonal tzeaty, - - 
This, in our opinion, was the reaſon Which 
prompted the King to throw himſelf upon the 
fidelity of the Scots, who really by their innde- 
tity had been the ruin of all his affairs, and | 
no by their perfidious breach of honour and 
faith with him, were 1 and 1 
the ruin of his perſon. 


The Scots were, as all the nation n befide the 


_ awere, ſurpriſed at the Kings: coming among 
chem; the parliament -begati very high with 


end the King 40:#armwick caſtle ; but he. Was 
not ſo haſty to part with ſo rich a prigę. Ab 
oon as the King came to-the! general, he figned 
25 — order to Colond Beſſgis, — govetnor of 


2 Newar#, 
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Newark, to chown der it, and * jatel y the 
Suri decamped home wards, carrying the King: | 
in the camp with them, and marching on, a 
houſe: was pn 10 be W for the King 
at Neweaftte.” 
And now ws patainctit Cavs their error, in 
refuſing his NY a perſonal treaty, which if 
oy Had accepted (their army were not yer 

taught the way of huffing their maſters) the 
kingdom Wight have been ſettled in Peace. 
On this the parliament ſent to General Leven 
to have his Majeſty not be Jens, which was their 
firſt language, but ze ſuffered to come to London, 
t treat with his parliament; before it was, Let 

e King be ſent to Warwick caſtls; now it was, 
To let his Mae, fo come to London to treat _— 

But walther one or the ville auld "S with”. 
the Scots; but we who knew the Scots belt, 
were well aſſured there was one thing would do 

with them, if the other would not, and that 
was money; and dete our RO ached for 
| the King. 

The Score, as 1 ald, had welt to News| 
caſtle with the King, and there they quartered - 
their whole army at large upon the country; 
the parliament voted they had no tarther oca- 
ſion for the Scots, and deſired them to go home 
about their buſineſs. I do not tay it was in 
theſe words, but in whatſoever. good words 
their meſſages might be expreſſed, this and no- 
thing leſs was the Engliſb of it. The Scat re- 


Ply. by wg forth the tofiay, —_ and 
en, 


dues, the Fs of which was, & pay us our 
money, and we will be gone, or elſe we will 
not ſtir.” The parliament called for an account 
of their demands, which the Scots gave in, a- 
mounting to a million; but, according to their 
cuſtom, and eſpecially finding that the army 
under Fairfax inclined gradually that way, fell 
down to 500000l. and at laſt to four; but all 
the while this was tranſacting, . a ſeparate treaty 
was carried on at London with the commiſſioners 
of Scatland, and afterward at Edinburgh, by 
which it is given them to underſtand, that 
whereas upon payment of the money, the Scots 
army was to march out of Exgland, and to give 
up all the towns and garriſons which they hold 
in this kingdom, ſo that they were to take it 
for granted, that it was the meaning of the 
treaty, that they ſhould leave the King in the 


WY hands of the Engliſb parliament. 


| * 


TI To make this go down the better, the Scorch 
parliament, upon his Majeſty's deſire to go with 
their army into Scotland, ſent him for anſwer, 
that it could not be for the ſafety of his Ma- 
py or of the ſtate, to come into Scotland, not 

aving taken the covenant, and this was carried 
in their parliament , but by two voices. 


The Scots having refuſed his coming into 
a their kingdom, as was concerted between: the 
two houſes, and their army being to march out 
of England, the delivering up the King became 
a conſequence of the thing denn and of 

1 5 


- His Majeſty thus deſerted of thoſe ono: 
hands, | 


4804 


hands he had thrown himſelf, took his leave of 
the Scats general at Newcaſtle, telling him only, 
in few words, this ſad truth. hat he was bought 
and fold. The parliament commiſſioners re- 
ceived him at ewcaſtle from the Scots, and 
brought him to Ho/mby houſe, in Northamp - 
ton ire; from whence, upon the quarrels and 
pron of parties, -he was fetched 'by a party of 


horſe, . commanded by one Cornet Joyce, from 
the army, upon their mutinous rendezvous at 


Triplow Heath ; and, after this, ſuffering many 
violences, and variety of circumſtances among 
the army, was carried to Hampton Court, from 
whence his Majeſty very readily made his eſcape; 
but not having notice enough to provide effec= 
| tual means for his more ſafe deliverance, was 
obliged to deliver himſelf to Colonel Hammond 
in the iſſe of Wight. Here; after ſome indiffe- 
rent uſage, the parliament purſued a farther 


treaty” with him, and all points were agreed on 


but two. The entire aboliſhing epiſcopacy, 
which the King declared to be againſt his con- 


ſcience, and his coronation oath; and the ſale 


of the church lands, which he declared, being 


moſt of them gifts to God and the Church, by 


perſons deceaſed, his Majeſty thought eould 


not be alienated without the higheſt facrilege, 
and if taken from the uſes to which they were 


appointed by the wills of the donors, ought to 


be reſtored back to'the heirs and families of the. 


PAs who bequeathed them. 


nd theſe two articles ſo e with his Ma- | 
bl, that he ventured his fortune and royal fas, 


22 e mily, 
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mily, and his own life for them: however, at 


laſt, the King N ſo far in theſe, that 
the parliament voted | 


* 


of the nation. | oe 

This vote difcovered the bottom of all the 
_ counſels which then 'prevailed ; for the army, 
.who knew if peace were once ſettled, they 
ſhould be undone, took the alarm at this, and 
clubbing together in committees and councils; 
at laſt brought themſelves to a degree of hard- 
neſs above all that ever this nation ſaw ; for, 
calling into queſtion the proceedings of their 


maſters who employed them, they immediately 


fell to work upon the parhament, removed Co- 
lonel Hammond, who had the charge of the 
King, and uſed honourably, placed a new guard 
upon him, diſmiſſed the eommiſſioners, and 


put a ſtop to the treaty ;- and following their 


blow, marched to London, placed regiments of 
foot at the parliament houſe door, and; as the 
members came up, ſeized upon all thoſe whonr 
they had down in a liſt as promoters of the ſet- 
tlement and treaty, and would not ſuffer them 
to ſit ; but the reſt, being of their own-ſtamp, 
were permitted to go on, carried on the deſigns 
of the army, revived their votes of non- addreſſes 


to the King, and then, upon the army's peti- 


tion, to bring all delinquents to juſtioe; the 
maſque was thrown off, the word a// is declared 


to be meant the King, as well as every man elſe 
they pleaſed. It is too fad a ſtory, and to much 


a mutter of grief to me, and to all good men, 


| his Majeſty's conceſſions 
to be ſufficient to ſettle and eſtabliſh the peace 
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and juſtice were under the feet of power ; the 


army ruled the parliament, the private officers 


their generals, the common ſoldiers their offi- 
cers, and confuſion was in every part of the 
government: in this hurry they ſacrificed their 


King, and ſhed the blood of the Eng/y/h nobi- 


lity without mercy. 


The hiſtory of the times ; with ſupply the par- 
ticulars which I omit, being willing to confine 
myſelf to my own accounts and obſervations; I 
was now no more an actor, but a melancholy 
obſervator of the misfortunes of my royal Maſter 
and his friends. I had given my parole not to 
take up arms againſt the parliament, and I ſaw 
nothing to invite me to engage on their ſide, but 
a world of confuſion in all their counſels, and 
* always expected that in a chain of diſtractions, 

as it generally falls out, the laſt link would be 


deſtruction; and though I pretended to no pro- 
phecy, yet the progreſs of affairs brought it to 


paſs, and I have ſeen Providence, who ſuffered, 


for the correction of this nation, the ſword to 


govern and devqur us, has at laſt brought de- 
ſtruction by the ſword, upon the head of moſt 
of the party who firſt drew it. 


If, together with the brief account of what 
concern I had in the active part of the war, I 


leave behind me ſome of my own remarks and 


obſervations, it- may be pertinent enough to my 


deſign, and not unuſeful to poſterity. 


1. I obſerved by the ſequel of things, that 


it 1 be ſome excule to the firſt pariiament, 


who 


to renew ahi blackneſs of thoſe 4. when law ; 


3 


Al 


wks began this war, to ſay that they manifeſted | 
their deſigns were not aimed at the Monarchy, 


nor their quarrel at the perſon of the King; be- 


cauſe, when they had him in their power, tho“ 
againſt his will, they would have reſtored both 

his perſon and dignity as a King, only loading 
it with ſuch clogs of the people's power as they 
at firſt pretended to, vig. the militia, and the 


power of naming the great officers at court, and 
the like; which powers, it was never denied, 

had been ſtretched too far in the beginning of 
this King's reign, and ſeveral things done ille- 
cally, which his Majeſty had deen ſenſible of, 


and was willing to rectify ; but they having ob- | 


tained the power by victory, reſolved ſo to ſe- 
cure themſelves, as that whenever they laid 


down their arms, the King ſhould not be able 


to do the like again: and thus far they were not 
to be ſo much blamed, and we did not, on our 
part, blame them, when they had obtained the 
power, for parting with it on good terms. 


But when I have thus far advocated for the - 
enemy, I muſt be very free to ſtate the crimes 


of this bloody war, by the events of it. It is 
manifeſt” there were among them, from the be- 
ginning, a party who aimed at the very root of 
"government, and at the very thing which they 
brought to paſs, The depofing and murthering of 


their ſovereign ; and, as the Devil is always 


maſter where millchicf 5 is the work, this party 


prevailed, turned the other out of doors, and Ml 
_ - overturned all that little honeſty. that might be 
in 1 the firſt beginning of this unhappy ſtrife. 


e 
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FF: he .conſequen ce .of | this was 1] the prefbyres7 
rians ſaw their error when it was too late, and” 
then would gladly have joined the royal | party, 
to have ſuppreſfed this new leaven, Which Had 


infected the lump; and this is very fèmarkable, 


that moſt of the firſt champions of this War, 


who bore the brunt of it, when the King was 


powerful and proſperous, and when there was 
nothing. to be got by it but blows, -fifſt or laſt, 


were ſo ill uſed by this independent powerful 
party, who tripped up the heels of all their ho- 
neſty, that they were either forced, by ill treat. 
ment, to take up arms on our ſide, or ſuppreſſed 


— 


and reduced by them. In this the juſtice of 


Providence ſeemed very conſpicuous, that theſe 
having puſhed all things by violence againſt the 
King, and by arms and force brought him to 


their will, were at once both robbed of the 


end, their church- government, and puniſhed 
for drawing their ſwords againſt their maſters; : 
by their own ſervants drawing the: ſword againſt - 
them; and God, in his due time, puniſhed the 
others too: for, what was yet farther ſtrange, - 
the puniſhment of this crime of making war 
againſt their King, ſingled out-thoſe very men, 
both in the army and in the parliament, "who - 
were the greateſt champions of the preſbyterian 
cauſe in the council, and in the field. Some 
minutes too of circumſtances I cannot forbear 
obſerving, though they are not very material, 
as to the fatality and revolutions of days and 
times. 7 e 1 
A Raman catholic gentleman of Lancaſhire, a 
3 " | very 


P 6 
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very religious man in his way, who had kep ta 


calculate of events, and had obſerved mightily | 


the fatality of times, places and actions, being 
at my father's have, Was diſcourſin g once upon 
te juſt judgment of God in dating his provi- 


dences, ſo as to ſignify to us his diſpleaſure at 


particular circumſtances ; and, among an infi- 


nite number of collections he had made, theſe 
were ſome which I took particular notice of, 


pe from whence I began to obſerve the like, 
1. That King Edward the 6th died the very 


fame day of the fame month in which he cauſed 
the altar to be taken down, and the image of 
the bleſſed Virgin i in the cathedral of St. Paul's, 


2. That Cranmer was burnt at Oxfard the 
ſame day and month that he gave Henry the 3th 


advice to divorce his Queen Catharine, 


10. That Queen Elizabeth died the ſame dax 
an 


month — ſhe reſolved, in her privy c coun- 
cil, to behead the Queen of Scots. 


4. That King James died the ſame day that | | 


he publiſhed his book againſt Bellarmine. 


5. That King Charles long parliament, that 
ruined him, began the very ſame day and month 


which that parliament began, that at the re- 


queſt of his predeceſſor robbed the Roman church 
of all her revenues, and "ONION abbies and 


| monaſteries. 4 


How juſt his calculations were, or how true 
the matter of fact, I cannot tell, but it put me 


« 1 the fame in ſeveral actions and ſucceſſes f 
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this war. And 1 found a great many circum- 
ſtances, as to time and action, which befel both 
his Majeſty and his parties firſt.— Then others 
which befel the parliament and preſbyterian 
faction which raiſed. the war. Then the inde-. 

pendent tyranny which ſucceeded and ſupplanted 
the firſt party. Then the Scots who acted on 
both ſides.-—Laſtly, the reſtoration and re- eſta- 
bliſhment of the loyalty and religion of our an- 
ceſtors.. 


1. For king Charles the firſt. Tri is - | 
ble that the charge againſt the Earl of Strafford; 
a thing which his Majeſty blamed. himſelf for 
all the days of his life, and at the moment of 
his laſt ſuffering, was firſt read in the Lords 
houſe on the 3oth of Fanuary, the fame day of 

the month ſix years, that the Mae himſelf was 
brought to the block. 


2. That the King was carried NES "es 
from Newark, by the Scots, May 10, the ſame 
day fix years that, againſt: his conſcience and 
promiſe, he paſſed the bill of attainder m 
the loyal, noble Earl of Strafford. 118105 


. The ſame day ſeven years that tlie King 
entered the houſe of commons for the five mem 
bers, which all his friends blamed him for, the 
fame day the rump voted bringing his Majeſty 
to trial, after they had ſet by the Lords for 
not agreeing to it, ry was the 3d _ of Fa- 
mu. 1648. 


4. The 12th of May, 1646 being” the As. 
render of * the parliament held a day of 


chanklgivin 


n.. 3 * 3 of 


the King and his party, and finiſhing the War, 
hich was the fame. day n that * Earl 
of Str affard was. beheade 

zi The battle at 2 which ruined he 
King's affairs, and where his ſecretary and his 
. office-were taken, was the 14th of Fun- 
fame day and month the felt commiſſion Is 
given out by His Majeſty to raiſe forees! 


6. The Queen v voted. a traitor by the he: 


ment: the-3d' of May, the ſame day and month 


ſhe-qurried'ths Jewels into France. 
. The far e day the King defeated Elen in 


ie reſt, his Ton. King f 2d. Was 3 


a Varce, Nn 8 le 1 18 lo 
228.1 Archbiſhop Lads hoaket Zakk 5 
faulted by the mob, the ſame day of the ſume 
month. ae, hepadviſed he Rips to ke war 
Won the Sen, Fe 8 
ig. Impeached the 1 ch of Decerther,s 
theifame-:day:twelvemonth that he aided * 


. to be printed. 


which l to be im beer be upon the Kr * 
whi all ur 404 began. . 3 
But many more, 9 — more Aung are e the 
| Witzel jun ee of. aber, with POPs: or 
at leaſt more obſerved bye. 


. Sir Fobu Hotham; who repulſed: His Na- | 


jeſty and refuſed him admittance into Hull. be- 
fore; the; war, was ſeized. at Huli by the ſame 


| | 1 . ö gane! it, the fame | 


a 1 Nun lot 


nd the 
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geh day bal two years that be den the 


2 feſt blooTin that war, O91 SRI. 3k wort t 
2 Hambden of Bie kiugbun ib. killed the 


fame day twelvemonth that the mob petition” 
F from! Bucks was preſented to the. King about 


75 


1 one of the five members. 
© Young Captain Tul bum executed” tlie rft 


off anuity,- the fame day that he affiſted Sir 


Thomas? Pairfax in the firſt ſeirmiſhf with” th 
King's forces at Brambam- moor. 

. The fane day if Heth, BNP ben 
6f " Ateoit aft, 1641, that the — voted" to 


faiſe an army againſt the King, the ſame day - 
#14 mouth; in the year 1648, the parliament 
were aſſaulted and turned out of deors by that 
army, and none left to ſit but who the ſoldiers 


* which were therefore called the rump. 


135 Ie Earl of Holland deſerted: the King, 
ws hid made him general of the Horſe,” and 
went over to the parliament, and the th of 
Marth,” rg, carried the comm̃ons reproach- 
ing declaration to the King ; and afterward taks 
iug up arms for the King againſt the parliament, 


was headed by them the 9th of Mareh, 20008: ” 


juſt ſeven years after. 447 


6. The Earl of Hand. was "ha 1 1 by the 


King to come to his aſſiſtance and refuſed, the 
1th of July, 3641, and that very day ſeven 


years after Was taken: . the parament at, Sf. 


Need. - 1 rms: } 


. Colonel Maſſy Seeed ie tor a alu 


the King,” and bear hien off the 5th of: Siprom: 
2 7 
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fighting or the King, on the 5th of September, 
1659¹ two or three days . tae SS 9 
1 Se, 
8. Richard: Cronwell refio gning Aunt: hs | 
could not help it, the parliament voted a. free 
commonwealth, without a ſingle perſon or 
houſe of Lords, on the 25th of May, 1658; 
the 25th of May, 1660, the King landed at 
8 and reſtored the government #7 a Single 
Nach and houſe of Lords. 


Lambert was proclaimed a traitor * the | 
1 mnt, April the 2oth, being the ſame day 

| po propoſed to Oliver Cromwell to take pap him 
the title of King. 

10. Monk being taken ti at Nantwich 
- by: Sir Thomas F airfax, revolted to the parlia- 
ment, the ſame day nineteen years he declared 
for the King, and thereby reſtored the royal 
| authority, 5 pe: 


11, The parliament voted- to aps of Sie 
Jobn Hotham's repulſing the King at Hull, the 
28th of April, 1642; the 28th of April, 1660, 
the parliament firſt debated in the houſe. the re- 
Roving the King to the crown. | | 


"I. The agitators of the army Wend thein- 
felves into a cabal, and held their firſt meeting 

to ſeize on the King s perſon, and take him into 
N cuſtody from Holmby, the 28th of April, 
1647; the ſame day 1660, the parliament voted 
the agitators to be taken into cuſtody, and com- 
mitted as. my of them as could be uns. 


F 13. 


1 22 l 
13. The parliameat voted the Queen a trãi- 
tor for aſſiſting her huſband the King, May the 
d, 1643, her ſon King Charles 2d, was pre- 
Eirited with the, votes of parliament to reſtore 


him, and the preſent of e the 34 day of 
May, 1660. „ | 


14. The ſame day the i * the 
act for recognition of Oliver Cromwell, October 
the 13th, 1654. Lambert broke the. parlia- 
ment and ſet 85 the — October the 2b, 


1659. 


Some other obſervations I have «a which 
not being ſo pertinent I forbear publiſhing, a- 
mong which I have noted the FRE: of ſome 
nyo to parties, as, 


The ad of September, Eser defeated i in x Corg- 
E Oliver died; city, works demolidheg; for 
the King. | 


The ad of ihr the fig ht at a * 
the fight at Worceſter; the . againſt a ſingle 
. perſon paſt; nate $7 8 e called: 
for the enemy. _ 


The 29th of May, W Charks born; Lets 


&efter taken by ſtorm; e Charjes 2d reſtored FE. : 


4 


for the King. | Sag 


Fatality of circumſtancesl; in this w 
war, as, 


5 15 T he Engl We Bk ek called ; in _ W 
to inyade their King, and are invaded them- 
* by * ſame . in defence of the King 


wnoſe | 


* 


"Cr 


' whoſe eto; An: the deflgn of the pitliagene 
the £3 nad ire. 


25 The \ Seats, "wks Aae afſifted't che par- 


Bacre t to coj quer their lay ful Sovereign, con- 


träry to their oath "of allegiance; and without 
any 3 on the King's part, are afterward 
tely oonqueted and Waren 98 e ge 


patliament they aſſiſtod. | 
The parliament, ho raiſed. an CUTE to 


depoſe their King, depoſed by the 9 army / 


uy had raiſed. 


"a The army broke three beiksppend: and 
were at laſt broke by a free parliament and alf 


they had done by che 1 e K undone 
at once by the civil. 477 1 


12 5. Abupdange bf he Thief 9 men, ho. by 
their fiery: fpirits involved the nation iWascivil 


war, and took up arms againſt their Prince: firſt 
or lat wer itd min or Le from —_—_ 


Partys 8 J 114 117 FI K 
1. Sir Jebn are ind bis thh,"who e 
the firſt Rroke, pen W ee er tdngea by the 


To 0 


parliaments --/ 5 08 2411 


2. Majors 8 Meſoy: Ahe times taken 


pe iſonet by (DEW, and once n Mor- 
ce fer. n 

* Majo jor- Zone Hl 
Poyer : ai, 5. oel Powell, changed fides, 


 abd'ss falt taken, >6ou1d-obtain na ether favour 


than is draw lots foritheir lives ; Colonel Poyes' 


e Was ſhet td deal. r 


. Cave , f Ho : 


— 
* , 
. 8 * 
i . 
| * 


"i 22 2 25 Colonel, | 


ve . e Fo @ A Po 29> mM Duc Ma 


hd > loo D@c 


1 1 
6. Earl of End. wh; 5 the 5 


voted! who thould*he.' Hay," Ford 1 


who had been theit worſt enen y, or th 
of Hollan ho, excepting one offene, Hal! 
been their conſtant ſervant, voted Goring t be 


n and tke Earl to- die-. m 3 ons, Sr 
3 The Fafl bf x, their firſt Fins 


wit 94109 7 Aucs 
5 . Sir William | aller. a e * a Whens os 


9. Lieutengningeneral Lada... go oh; 


All difguſted/and voted out of the armiyh/ahaw? 


they had f6od- the firſt ſhock of the War, tel 


make way for the new: wa wake the Fa andi 
introduce-# phrty. Nn . 2 TRI) 


In all theſe confuſions I have obſerved tw 
gteat errors; dne of an Kin ag, yas the erf 
He! friends. e- [3 a : FE 4 TED fu 


of the. Kiog 2 that. hen he was in 18511 2 
i dy. and at £3. Hat 79 5 


With their pre 9 0 peace before theit a1 ar- 


my, for Want C wy: emp 15 ot, le I into 1 5 7 


Ing A; 11 rant t 


% > # P 


dos de, heh had g. gone. into See a bd 5 55 


and, mutinies ; thas. he 


the En nght liſh would have. foug 1 the Scopes. oh 3 


him, he had a relerve of h 17 fn 1 friends, 
would have had room to H 1 


Seis to his. aſſiſtancę, - wha were aften diſperſed 
and e Gon Matech en 


19 3763 963 7) 257 *37rj21 od: od. ws 


Wide hs NI iy remained seg the 
yen weute ee, Perſünding Him td mal 


om 


* ; 7 


140561 | 


mer Je he did not comply. | 


5 ˙ 
en in "with 25 


© 


1 
Ee A EO CE rr 


e 4 * 
- 
CS — pK , Arey vor ts ͤUͤ—U•—n 


rr rA 
© : IC SK 


x Jy 8 * Was e the elk; 22 9 


* 374 * 


upon any terms; and in politics her Ma- 


S 3 + &S 


* 5 1 1 
ba, WD. ws +3 


1 I mention Ws the Ah Ginny 
s this, that after they ſaw all was loſt, they 


K Could "not be content to fit. ſtill, and reſerve 


themſelves for better fortunes, and wait the 


happy time when the diviſions of the enemy 


would bring them to certain ruin; but mult 
haſten their own miſeries by frequent fruitleſs: | 


_ rifings, in the face of a victorious enemy, in 


{mall parties; and 1 MI found theſe effects; 


from it. 


x; The enemy, . were ab e 
the ears, when they were let alone, were united 


and reconciled when we gave them any inter- 
1 as particularly, in the caſe of the firſt 
af 


ult the army made upon them, when Colo- 


ä nel "Pride; with his regiment garbled the houſe, 


as they called it, at that time, a fair opportu- 


nity 5 wo; but it was omitted till it was toa 


late: that inſult upon the houſe had been at- 


_tempted the year before, but was hindered by 
" the Welle inſufrections of the royal party, and 
* the. Jogner they bad | fallen © out, the better. 4M 


2 bags "Pheſe -rifiogs” being Cefperite,* With vaſt 


Afidvatitages; ways ſuppreſſed, and ruined all 


Hur friends; the remnants of the cavaliers were 
leſſened the ſtouteſt, and moſt daring were cut 
| of. and the 28: 's intereſt . 2 


rxecodingly; weak 


ened, 


Pd 
* 


"$2: 
LEES! 
* 


I | 
| ened; there hot being leſs that thirty thouſanit 
of his beſt friends cut off in the ſeveral attempts 
made at Maiaſtone, Colobeſter, Lancaſbire, Pen 
broke; Pontejrat?, Kingſton, Preſton, War 
ton, Warcefter,” and other places. Had theſe 
men all reſerved their fortunes to a conjunction 
with the Scots, at either of the invaſions” they 
made into this” kingdom, and ated with the 
eohduct and courage they were known maſters 


of, perhaps neither of thoſe Scots armies had 
been defeated. 


But the impatience of our friends ruined all 3 
for my part, I had as good a mind to put my 
band 1 the ruin of the enemy as any of them, 

but I never ſaw any tolerable appearance of a 
force able to match them, and I had no great 
mind to be beaten, and then hanged. Had we 
let them alone, they would have fallen into ſo 
many parties and factions, and ſo effectually have 
torn one another to pieces, that whichſoe ver 
party had come to us, we ſhould, with them, 


have been too hard for all the reſt. 


This was plain, by the courſe of things after- 
ward, when the independent army had ruffled 
the preſbyterian parliament, the ſoldiery of that 
party made no ſcruple to join us, and would 
have reſtored the King with all their beg, 
and many of them did join us at laſt. 


„And the conſequence, though late 1 | 

fo for they fell out ſo many times, army and 
Parliament, parliament and army, alternatelß 
Pulling one another nn ſo often, eilt at 15 
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